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PREFACE. 



• •* 



Tex success of ber little book entitled ** Seventy- 
five Receipts in .Cakes, Pastryi and Sweetmeats/' 
has encouraged the author io attempt a larger and 
more miscellaneous work on the subject of cooxery, 
comprising as iar as practicablewhatever is most 
useful in its various departments; and particularly 
adapted to the domestic economy of her own 
country'. Designing it as a manual of American 
hou$ewifery, she has avoided the insertion of any 
dishes whose ingredients' cannot be prociired on 
Qur side of the Atlantic,, and which require for 
their preparation utensils that are rarely found 
except in Kurope. Also, she has omitted evjsry 
thing which may not, by the generality of tastes, 
be considered good of its kind, and well worth the 
trouble and cost of preparing. 

The author has spared no pains in collecting 
and arranging, perhaps the greatest number of 
practical and original receipts that have ever ap- 
peared in a similar work ; flattering herself tha^ 
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PREFACE. 




she has rendered them so explicit as to be easily 
understood, and followed, even by inexperienced 
cooks. The directions are given as minutely as 
if each receipt was ^Ho stand alone by itself/' all 
-references to others being avoided ; except in some 
few instances to the one immediately preceding ; 
It being a just cause of complaint that in some of 
*the late cookery books, the reader, before finishing 
the article, is desired to search out pages and num- 
bers in remote parts* of the volume. 

In the hope that her system of cookery may be * 
consulted with equal advantage by families in 
town and in country, by those whose condition 
makes it expedient to practise economy, and by 
others whose circumstances authorize a liberal 
expenditure, the author sends it to take its chance 
among the multitude of similar publications, satis- 
fied that it will meet with as much success as it 
may be found to deserve, — ^more she hsis no right 
to expect. 

PkaadapMa, April 16th, 1837. 
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INTRODUCTORY HINTS. 



WEIGHTS AND MJ&A8XJKES. 

Wm recommend to all families that they shonld keep in the 
hoaee a pair of acalee, (one of the scales deep enoogh to aold 
flour, sagar, &c.9 conyeniently,) and a set of tin messoies ; 
as accmacy in proportioning the ingredients is indispensable 
to success in cookeiy. It is best to have the scales penn»- 
nenily fixed to a small beam projecting (for instance) from 
one of the shelves of the store-room. This will preclnde the 
fieqaent inconvenience of th^r getting twisted^unlinkedy and 
otherwise out of order; a common consequence of putting 
them in and ont of their box, and carrying them from place to 
nlace. The weights (of which there should be a set from 
iwo ponnds to a quarter of an ounce) ought carefully to be' 
kept in the box^ that none of them may be lost or mislaid. 

A set of tin measures (with small spouts or lips) from a 
gallon down to half a Jill, will be found rery convenient in 
every kitchen ; though common pitchers, bowls, glasses, &c. 
may be substitutt^. It is also well to have a set of wooden 
measures from a bushel to a quarter of a peck. 
Let it be remembered, that of liquid measure- 
Two j ills are half a pint 
TwopiiTta - one.qaart. 

Four quarts — one gapon. 
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. ,.^ 10 INTRODUCTORY HINTS. ' 

t' *' Of dry measure — ' 

W^' Half a gallon is a quarter of a peck. ~ ^ ' 

One gallon — half a peck. . 
Two gallons -.- one peck. 
Four gallons < — half a bushel. 
Eight gallons — one hushel. 
About twenty-five drops of any thin liquid will fill a com- 
Qion sized tea-spoon. 

Four tablci-spoonfuls or half a jill, will fill a common wine 
glass. ^ 

Four wine glasses will fill a kali^pint or ootamiia tun&lfir» 
Of a large cofiee-cup. 
A quart black bottle holds in reality about a pint and « half 
Of fiour, butter, sugar, and most articles used in eakes and 
pastry, a quart is generally about equal' in quantity to a pound 
avoirdupois, (sixteen ounces.) . Avoirdupois b tiie' weight 
designated threugboutthis book. 

Ten eggs generally weigh one pound before thej an 
broken. 

A table-spoonful of salt is genevallj aboat one ounce. 
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MISS LESLIE'S COOKERY. 



SOUPS. 



WMWaMMMnMMl* 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



Always use soft water for making soup, and be carefal to 
proportion the quantity of water to that of the meat. Som»> 
what less than a quart of water to a pound of meat, is a g^ood 
rule for common soups. Rich soups, intended for comp,an7y 
may have a still smaller allowan<^e of water. 

Soup should alw^s be made entirely of fresh meat thai 
has not been pre^lKly cooked. An exception to this rule 
may BometlmflMi^ftiade in favour of the remains of a piedl 
of roast beef tnat has been very much under-do|ie in roasting 
^This may be added to a good piece of raw meat. Cold ham, 
also, may be occasionally put into white soups. 

Soup made of cold meat has always a vapid, disagreeable 
taste, very perceptible through all the seasoning, and whic)^ 
nothing indeed can disguise. Alsoi it will be of a bad, 
dingy colour. The juices of the meat having been exhausted 
by the first cooking, the undue proportion of watery liquid 
renders it, for soup, indigestible and unwholesome, as well as 
unpalatable. As there is little or no nutriment to be derived 
from soup made with cold meat, it is better to* refrain from* 
aeing it for this purpose, and to devote the leavings of the 
table to some other object. No p«son accustomed to really 
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U SOUPS. 

good ftoup, made from freali meat, can ever be deceived in the 
taste, even when flavoured with wine and epicea. It is not 

true that French cooks have the art of producing ezM/fenlBoap* 
from cold scraps. There is much bad soup to be found in 
France, at inferior honses ; hot good French cooks are not, as 
is generally supposed, really in the practice of concocting any 
dishes oat of the refuse of the table. And we repeat, that cold 
meat, even when perfectly good, and used in a large quantity, 
has not Buificient substance to flaTour soup, or to render it 
wholesome. 

Soup, however, that has been originally made of raw meat 
entirely, is frequently better the second day than the first; 
provided that it is re-boiled only for a very short time, and 
toat DO additional water is added to it. 

Unless it has been allowed to boil too hard, so as to exhaust 
the water, the soup-pot will not require replenishing. When 
it is found absolutely necessary to do of, the additional water 
must be boiling hot when poured in ; if litkewarm or cold, it 
will enUrely spoil the sonp.j- 

Every particle of fat should be carefully skimmed from the 
Borface. Greasy soup is disgusting and unwholesome. The 
lean of meat is much better for soup than the fat. 

I J „i — '■oiling is necessary to extract the strength 

boiled fast over a large Are, the oaat 
lugh, and will not give out its juices. 
. in the soup, are thought by some (o ren- 
from the opinion that the water in which 
cooked is almost a poison. As potatoen 
inner, it is very easy to take a few out of 
y have been boiled by themselves, and to 
diem to the soup just before it goes tn 
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The cook should season the soup but very slightly with salt 
and p«pper. If she pats in too much, it may spoil it for the 
taste of most of those that are to eat it ; but if too little, it is 
easy to add more to yoikr own plate. 

Hie practice of thio|^ening soup by stirring flour into it is 
not a good one, as it spoils both the appearance and the taste. 
K made with a sufficient quantity of good fresh meat, and no' 
too much water, and if boiled long and slowly, it will hairw 
substance enoagh without flour. 



FAMILY SOUP. 

Task a shin or leg of beef that has been newly killed ; the 
fore leg is best, as there is the most meat on it. Have it cut 
into three pieces, and wash it well. To each pound allow 
Bomewhat less than a quart of water; for instance, to ten 
pounds of leg of beef, nine qtiarts of water is a good propor- 
tion. Put it into a large pot, and add half a table-spoonful ot 
salt. Hang it oref a good fire, as early as six o'clock in the 
morning, if yon dine at two. When it has come to i hard 
Doil, and the scum has risen, (which it will do as soon as it 
has boiled,) skim it well. Do not remore the lid more fre- 
quently than is absolutely necessary, as uncovering the pot 

4 

causes the flavour to evaporate. Tten set it on hot coals in 
the corner, and keep it simmering steadily, adding fresh coals 
Bo as to continue a regular heat. 

About nine o'clock, put in four carrots, one parsnip, and a 
large onion cut into slices, and four smalLtuii^ps, and eight 
toniatas, also cut up; add a head of celery cut small. Put in 
a veiy small head of cabbage, cut into little pieces. If you 
bave any objection to cabbage, substitute a larger proportion 
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16 BOUPi. 

of the other regetahles. Put in also a bttnch of tweet maj|o- 
ram, tied up in a thin muslin rag to prevent its floating oc 
the top. 

Xet the soup simmer unceasingly till two o'clock, skintming' 
it well: then take it up, and put it into a tureen. If your 
dinner hour is later, you may of course begin the soup later ; 
but it will require at least eight hours* cooking; remembenng 
to put in the vegetables three hours after the meat. 
^ If you wish to send the meat to table, take the best part of 
it out of the soup, tbout two hours before dinner. . Have^ready' 
another pot with a dozen tomatas and a few cloves. Moisten 
them with a litUe of the soup, just sufficient to keep them from 
burning. When the tomatas have stewed down soft, put the 
meat upon them, and let it brown till dinner time over a few 
coals-, keeping the pot closely covered : then send it to tablo 
on a dish by itself. Let the remainder of the meat be left m 
the large pot till you send up the soup, as by that time it wilt 
be boiled to rags and have transferred all its flavour to the 
liquid. 

This soup will be greatly improved by the addition of a few 
dozen ochras cut into very thin slices, and put in with the 
other vegetables. Vou may put Lima beans into it, green 
peas, or indeed any vegetables you like : or yon may thicken . 
it with ochras and tomatas only. 

Next day, take what is left of the soup, put it into a poi, 
and simme|it over hot coals for half an hour : a longer time 
will weaken the taste. If it has been well made and kept in 
a cool place, it will be found better the second day than the 
first. 

If your family is very small, and the leg of. beef large, and 
the season winter, it may furnish soup for four successive 
days. Cut the beef in half; make soup of the first hall, in 
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the manner abore directed, and have the lemainder wanned 
next day : then on the third day make firesh soup of the second 
naif. 

We have been minute in these directions ; for if strictly fol* 
lowe^ the soup, though plain, will be found excellent. 

If you do not intend to serye up the meat separately, break 
to pieces all the* bones with a mallet or kitchen cleaver. This, 
by causing them to give out their marrow, &c., will greatly 
emich the liquid. Do this, of course, when you first begin 
the soup. 
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FINE BEEF SOUP. 

BseiK this soup the day before it is wanted. Take a good 
piece of fresh beef that has been newly killed : any substan- 
tial part will do that has not too much fat about it : a fore leg 
is very good for this purpose. Wash it well. Cut off all the 
meat, and break up the bones. Pat the meat and the bones 
into a large pot, very early in the day, so as to allow eight or 
nine hours for its boiling. Proportion the water to the quan- 
tity of meat — ^about a pint and a half to each pound. Sprinkle 
the meat with a small quantity of pepper and salt. Pour on 
the water, hang it over a moderate fire, and boil it slowly ; 
carefully skimming off all the fat that rises to the top,.and keep- 
ing it closely covered, except when you raise the lid to skim 
it. Do not, on any account, put in additional water to this 
soup while it is boiling ; and take care that the boiling goes 
steadily on, as, if it stops, the soup will be much injured. 
But if the fire is too great, and the soup boils too fast, the 
meat will become hard and tough, and will not give out its 

juices. 
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After the meat is reduced to ragd, and the Mnp StAeibblly 
boiled, remove the pot ^rom the fire, and* let it sl^d in th^ 
eerner for a quarter of an hour to settle.. Then take it up, 
strain it into a large earthen pan, cover it, and set it away m . 
a cool dry place till next day. Straining it makes it clear and 
bright, and frees h from the shreds of meat and bone. If you 
find that it jelHes in the .pan, (which it will if properly made,) 
do not disturb it till you are ready to put it into the pot for 
Ihe* second boiliiig, as breaking, the jelly may prevent it from 
keeping well. . • 

On the following morning, boil separately, carrots, turnips, 
onions, celery, and whatever other vegetables you intend to 
thicken the soup- with. Tomatas will greatly improve it. 
Prepare thetti by taking off the skin, cutting them into small 
pieces, and stewing them in their, own juice till^^they are 
entirely dissolved'. iPut on the carrots before any of the othet 
vegetables, as they require the longest -time to boil* Ot yoti 
may slice and put into the soup a portion of the vegetables 
you are boiling for dinner; but ^ey must be neakly done 
before you put them in, as. the second boiling of the SbtEp 
should not exceed half an hour, or indeed, just sufficient time 
to heat it tlioroughly. 

Scrape off carefully from the cake of jellied soup whatever 
fat or sediment may still be remaining on it ; divide the jelly 
into piecesi and about half an hour before it is to go to table; 
put it into a .pot^ add the various vegetables, (having first 
sliced them,) in sufficient quantities to make the soup.very 
thick ; hang it ovet the fire and let it boil slowly, or simmer 
steadily till dinner time. Boiling it much on. the second day 
will destroy the flavour, and render it fiat and insipid. For 
this reason, in making fine, dear beef soup, the vegetables tire 
to be eooksd separately. * They heed not be put in thb 
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Hy^ tB the teap is to be itndned ; wd en ibe seeond daj, if 
^tt in raWy the length of time repaired to cook them would 
tpotl the .soap, by doin^ it too much. We repeat, that irbeii 
Botip has been sufficiently boiled on &e first day; and all the 
jnices and flavonr of the meat thorouglily extiaetedt half >t 
hour is the utmost it requires on the second. 

Carefully ayoid seasoning it too highly. Soup, otherwise 
excellent, is frequently spoiled by too much pepper and salt 
These condiments can be added at table, according to the 
teste of those that are eating it; but if toe large a proportion 
of them is put in by the cook, there is then no remedy, and 
tiie soap may by some be found uneatable. 

Many persons prefer boiling all the vegetables in the sonp 
on the first day, thinking that they improve its flavour. This 
may be done in common soup that is not to be strained, but ii 
inadmissible if you wish it to be very bright and clear. Alno^ 
unless you have a garden and a profusion of vegetables of 
your own, it is somewhat extravagant, as when strained oat 
they axe of no further use, and are therefore wasted. 
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MUTTON 80UP. 

Cut off the shoulder pwt of a fore quarter of mutton, 
and having cut all the meat firom the bone, put it into » 
eouppot with two quarts of water. AS soon as it boils, 
skim it well, and then slacken the fire and simmer the meat 
for an hour and a half.' Then take tRe remainder of the 
mutton, and put it whole into the soup-pot with sufficient 
boiling Water to. caver -it well, and salt it to your, taste. 
'"Skim ^ the nioment the fresh piece of meat begins to boil, 
«Dd' abo«lt every qaaiter of an hour afterwards. It should 
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boil slowly five hours. Prepare half a dozen turnips, foar 
carrots,* and three onions, (all cut up, but not small,) and put 
them' in about an hour and a half before dinner. You majT 
also put in some small dumplings. Add some chopped 
parsley. 

Cut the meat off the scrag into small pieces, and send it to 
table in the tureen with the soup. The other half of the 
mutton should be served on a separate dish, with whole tur- 
nips boiled and laid round it. ' Many persons are fond of 
mutton that has been boiled in soup. 

You may thicken this soup with rice or barley that ha« first 
been soaked in cold water ; or with green peas ; or with young 
corn, cut down from the cob ; or with tomatas scalded, peelea« 
and cut into pieces. 

Cabbage Soup may be made in the same manner, of neck of 
mutton. Omit all the other vegetables, -and put in a large 
head of white cabbage, stripped of the outside leaves, and cut 
sbiall. 

Noodle Soup can be made in this manner *aIso. Noodles are 
a mixture of flour and beaten egg, made into a stiff paste, 
kneaded, rolled out very thin, and cut into long narrow slips, 
not thicker than straws, and then dried three or four hours in 
the sun, on tin or pewter plates. They must be put m the 
soup shortly before dinner, as, if boiled too long they will go 
to pieces. 

With the mutton that is taken from the soup you may send 
to table some suet dumplings, boiled in another pot, and served 
on a separate dish. Make them in the proportion of half a 
pound of beef suet to a pound and a quarter of flour. Chop 
the suet as fine as possible, rub it into the flour, and mix it 

* The carrots should be put in early, as they require a long time to 
boil ; if full grown, at least 'three hours. 
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hxto a dough with a little cold water. Roll it oat thick, and 
cut It into dumplings about as large as the top of a tumbleff 
and ooil them an hour. 



VEAL SOUP. 

Ths Itnuckle or leg of veal is the beat for aoup. Wash K 
and break up the bones. Put it into a pot with a pound of 
ham or bacon cut into pieces, and water enough to cover 
the meat. 'A set of cairs feet, cut in half, will greatly 
mipTOYe it. AAer it has stewed slowly, till all the meat 
drops to pieces, strain it, return it to the pot, and put in 
a head of celery cut small, three onions, a bunch of sweet 
marjoram, a carrot and a turnip cat into pieces, and two doaen 
olack pepper-corns, with salt to your taste. Add some small 
dumplings made of floar and butter. Simmer it another hoar, ' 
or tOl all the vegetables are sufficiently done, and thus send 
it to tab\e. . 

You may thicken it with noodles, that is paste made of 
ifoor and beaten egg, and cut into long thin slips. Or with 
vermicelli, rice, or barley ; or with green peas, or asparagus 
tops. 
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RICH VEAL SOUP. 

Task three pounds of the scrag of a neck of veal, cut- it into 
pieces, and put it with the bones (which must be broken up) 
into a pot with two quarts of water. Stew it till th6 meat is 
^one to rags, and skim it well. Then etrain it and return it 
io the pot. 

Blanch and pound in a mortar to a smooth pLsfie, a quarter 
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22 SOUPS. 

of a poand of sweet almonds, and mix them with the yolks 
of six hard boiled eggs grated, and a pint of cream, which 
must first haye been boiled or it will curdle in the soup. 
Season it with nutmeg and mace. Stir the mixture into the 
soup, and let it boil afterward about three minutes, stirring all 
the time. Lay in the bottom of the tureen some slices of 
bread without the Crust. Pour the soup upon it, and send it 
to table. 
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CLEAR GRAVY SOUP. 

Haying well buttered the inside of a nicely tinned stew-poty 
^ cut half a pound of ham into slices, and lay them at the bot- 

tom, with three pounds of the lean of fresh beef, and as much 
veal, cut from the bones, which you must afterward break to 
\ .-^ pieces, and lay on the meat. Cover the pan closely, and set 
it over a quick fire. When the meat begins to stick to the 
pan, turn it; and when there is a nice brown glaze at the 
bottom, cover the meat with cold water. Watch it well, and 
when it is just coming to a boil, put in half a pint of cold 
water. This will cause the scum to rise. Skim it well, and 
then pour in another half pint of cold water ; skim it again ; 
pour in cold water as before, half a pint at a time, and repeat 
this till no more scum rises. In skimming, carefully avoid 
stiiring the soup, as that will injure its clearness. 

In the mean time prepare your vegetables. Peel off the 
outer skin of three large white onions and slice them. Pare 
three large turnips, and slice them also. Wash clean and cul 
into small pieces three carrots, and three large heads of celery. 
If you cannot obtain fresh celery, substitute a large table- 
spoonful of celery seed, tied up in a bit of clear muslin. Put 
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tne vegetables into the sonp* and then place the pot on one 
side of the fire, where the heat is not so great as in the middle. 
Let it boil gently for fooi hours. Then strain the soup througk 
a fine towel or linen bag into a large stone pan, bat do not 
squeeze the oag, or the soap will be cloudy, and look doll 
instead of clear. In pouring it into the straining cloth, be 
careful not to disturb the ingredients at the bottom of the 
soup-pot. 

This soup should be of a fine clear amber colour. If not 
perfectly bright afler straining, you may clarify it in this 
manner. Put it into the stew-pan. Break the whites of two 
eggs into a basin, carefully avoiding the smallest particle of 
the yolk. Beat the white of egg to a stiff froth, and then mix 
it gradually with the soup. Set it over the fire, and stir it till 
it boils briskly. Then take it off, and set it beside the fire to 
settle for ten minutes. Strain it then through a clean napkifly 
and it will be fit for use. But it is better to hare the soup 
clear by making it carefully, than to depend on clarifying it 
afterward, as the white of egg weakens the taste. 

In making this (which is quite a show-soup) it is cus- 
tomary io reverse the general rule, and pour in cold water. 

SOUPE A LA JULIENNE. 

• 

Make a gravy soup as in the preceding receipt, and strain 
It before you put in the vegetables. Cut some turnips and 
carrots into ribands, and some onions and celery into lozenges 
or long diamond-shaped pieces. Boil them separately. When 
the vegetables are thoroughly boiled, put them with the soup 
into the tureen,' and then lay gently on the top some small 
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squares of toasted bread without crust ; taking care that diey 
do not crumble down and disturb the brightness of the soup, 
which should be of a clear amber colour. 



MACCARONI SOUP. 

• * 

This also is made of clear gravy soup. Cut up and boil 
the maccaroni by itself in a very little water, allowing a 
^quarter of a pound to a quart of soup. The pieces should be 
about an inch long. Put a small piece of butter with it. It 
milst boil till tender, but not till it breaks. Throw it into the 
soup shortly before it goes to table, and give it one boil up. 
Send to table with it a plate or glass of rasped Paimesan or 
other rich cheese, with a dessert spoon in it, that those who 
like it may put it into their soup on the plate. 

While the maccaroni is boiling, take care that it does not 
get into lumps. 

RICH MACCARONI SOUP. 

Take a quart of clear gravy soup, and boil in it a pound of 
th0 best maccaroni cut into pieces. When it is tender, take 
out half of the maccaroni, and add to jthe remainder two 
quarts more of the soup. Boil it till the maccaroni is entirely 
dissolved and incorporated with the liquid. Strain it ; then 
return it to the soup-pan, and add to it the remainder of the 
maccaxQui, (that was taken out before the pieces broke,) and 

• 

.put in a quarter of a pound of grated Parmesan cheese. Let 
it simmer awhile, but tak(> it up before it comes to a boil. 
It may be made with milk instead of gravy soup. 
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VERMICELLI SOUP. 

Cirr a knuckle of veal, or a neck of mutton into small 
pieces, and put them, with the bones broken up, into a largo 
stew-pan. Add the meat sliced from a hock or shank of 
ham, a quarter of a pound of butter, two large onions sliced, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, and a head of celery cut small. 
CoTer the pan closely, and set it without any water orer a 
slow fire for an hour or more, to extract the essence from 
the meat. Then skim it well, and pour in four quarts of 
boiling water, and let it boil gently till all the meat is reduced 
to rags. Strain it, set it again on the fire, and add a quarter 
of a pound of yermicelU, which Ms first been scalded in 
boiling water. Season it to your taste with salt and cayenne 
pepper, and let it boil fiye minutes. Lay a large slice of 
bread in the bottom of your tureen, and pour the soup upon it. 

For the yeal or mutton you may substitute a pair of large 
fowls cut into pieces ; always adding the ham or a few slices 
of bacon, without which it will be insipid. Old fowls that 
are fit for no other purpose will do very well for soup. 



mJlk soup. 

Bon. two quarts of milk with a quarter of a pound of sweet 

almends, and two ounces of bitter ones, blanched and broken 

to pieces, and a large stick of cinnamon broken up. Stir in 

sugar enough to make it very sweet. When it has boiled 

strain it. Cut some thin slices of bread, and (having pared 

off the cru^t) toast them. Lay them in the bottom of a tareen, 

pour a little of the hot milk over them, and cover them close, 

that they may soak. Beat tl^e yolks of five eggs very light 
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Set the milk on hot coals, and add the eggs to it by degrrees; 
stirring it all the time. till it thickens; Then take it off 
instantly, lest it curdle, and pour it into the tureen, boiling 
hot, over the bread. ' 

This will be stRl better if you covet the bottom with slices 
of baked apple. 



RI.CH BROWN SOUP. 

Take dix pounds of the lean of fresh beef, cut from the 
bone. Stick it oyer ^ith four dozen cloves. Season it 
with a tea-spoonful of salt, a tea-spoonful of peppery a tea- 
spoonful, of mace, and a beaten nutmeg. Slice half a dozen 
oniond ; fry them in butter ; chop them ^ ^nd spread them over 
. the meat after you have put it into the soup-pot. Pour in five 
quartd of water, alid stew it slowly for five or six hours ; 
skimming it well. When the meat has dissolved into shreds, 
strain it, and return the liquid to the pot. Then add a tum- 
bler and a half, or six wine glasses of claret or port wine. 
Simmer it again slowly till dinner time. When the soup is 
Jiduced to . three quarts, it is done enough. Put it into a 
tureen, and send it to table. 






RICH WHITE SOUP. 

Take a pair of large fat fowls. Cut them up. Biitter the 
inside of the soup-pot, and put in the pieces of fowl with two 
pounds of the lean of veal, cut into pieces, or with four calf's 
f^t'cut in half. Season them with a tea-spoonful of salt, a 
h»f tea-spoonful of cayenne pepper, and a dozen blades of 
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Qaace. Cover them with water, and stew it slowly for an 
liour, dupuuing it well. Then ta^ oat the breasts and wings 
9f the fowls, and having cut off the fleahi chop it fine. Keep 
the pot covered, and the .veal and the remainder of the fowls 
still stewing. 

Mix the chopped chicken with the grated crumb of about 
one quarter of a loaf of atale bread, (a sir cent loaf,) having 
soaked the crumbs in a little warm milk. Have ready the 
yolks of four hard b<»led eggs, a dozen sweet almonds, and 
half a dozen bitter ones blanched and broken small. ' Mix the 
egg and almonds with the chopjlg^ chicken and grated bread, 
and pound all in a mortar till it is well incorporated. Strain 
the soup from the meat and fowl, and stir this mixture into 
the liquid, after it has stewed till reduced to two quarts. 
Having boiled separately a quart of cream or rich milk, add it 
hot to the soap, a little at a time. Cover it, and let it simmer 
js few minutes longer. 'JThen send it to table. 

These two /90ups (the btowii. and the white) are suited to 
dinner parties. 



» MEO MERRILIES' SOUP. 

Taks four pounds of venison, or if you cannot procure 
venison you may substitute the lean of fresh beef or mutton. 
Seaison it with pepper and salt, put it into a large pot, (break 
the bones and lay them on the meat,) pour in four quarts of 
water, and boij it three hours, skimming it well. Then strain 
it, and pnt it into another pot. 

Cut up a hare or a rabbit, a pair of partridges, and a pair ot 
grouse ; or one of each, with a pheasant, a woodcock, or any 
.rther game that you can most easily obtain*. Season them 
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and put them into the soup. Add a dozen small onions, a 
couple of heads of celery cut small, and half a dozen sliced 
potatoes. Let the soup simmer till the game is sufficiently 
done, and all the vegetables tender. 

This is the soup with which the gipsy, Meg Merrilles, 
regaled Dominie Sampson. 

When game is used for soup, it must be newly killed, and 

ft 

quite fresh. 



VENItON SOUP. 

Take Tour pounds of freshly killed venison cut off from the 
bones, and one pound of ham in small slices. Add an onion 
minced, and black pepper to your taste. Put only as much 
water as will cover it, and stew it gently for an hour, keeping 
the pot closely covered. Then, skim it well, and pour in a 
quart of boiling water. Add a head of celery cut into small 
pieces, and half a dozen blades of mace. Boil it gently two 
hours and a half. Then put in a quarter of a pound of butter, 
divided into small pieces ^nd rolled in flour, and half a pint 
of port or Madeira wine. Let it boil a quarter of an hour 
longer,' and then send it to table with the meat in it. m 



HARE OR RABBIT SOUP. 

Take a large newly killed hare, or two rabbits ; cut them 
up and wash the pieces. Save all the blood, (which adds 
much to the flavour of the hare,) and strain it through a sieve. 
Put the pieces into a soup-pot with four whole onions stuck 
with a few cloves, four or five blades of mace, a head of 
celery cut small, and a bunch of parsley with a large sprig of 
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sweet marjoram and one of sweet basil, all tie^ togotber 
Salt and cayenne to your taste. Pour in three quarts of 
water, and stew it gently an hour and a half. Then pot in 
the strained blood and simmer it for another hour, at least. 
Do not let it actually boil, as that will cause the blood :^> 
curdle. Then strain it, and pound half the meat in a mortar, and 
stir it into the soup to thicken it, and cut the remainder of the 
m^t into small mouthfuls. Stir in, at the last, a jiU or two 
glasses of red wine, and a large table-spoonful of currant jelly. 
Boil it slowly a few minutes longer, and then put it into your 
toneen. It will be much improyed by the addition of about 
a dozen and a half small force-meat balls, about the size of a 
nutmeg. This soup will require cooking st least four hours. 

Partridge, pheasant, or grouse soup may be made in a 
similar manner. 

If you have any clear gravy soup, you may cut up the hare, 
season it as aboye, and put it into a jug or jar well corerec, 
and set in boiling water till the meat is tender. Then put it 
into the gravy soup, add the wine, and let it come to a boil. 
Send it to table with the pieces of the hare in the soup. 

When hare soup is made in this last manner, omit using 
the blood. 



MULLAGATAWNY SOUP, 
' AS MADE IN INDIA. * 

Take a quarter of an ounce of China turmeric, the third of 

an ounce of cassia, thitee drachms of black pepper, two 

drachms of cayenne pepper, and an ounce of coriander seeds. 

These must^all be pounded fine in a mortar, and well mixed 

and sifted. Tliey will make sufficient curry powder for the 

following quantity of soup : 

3* 
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Take two large fowls, or three pounds of the lean of veal. 
Cat the flesh entirely from the bones in small pieces, and put 
it into a stew-pan with two quarts of water. Let it boil 
slowly for half an hour, skimming it well. Prepare four large 
onions, minced and fried in two ounces of butter. Add to 
them the cuny powder, and moisten the whole with broth 
from the stew-pan, mixed with a little rice flour. W^en 
thoroughly mixed, stir the seasoning into the soup, and 
simmer it till it is as smooth and thick as cream, and till the 
chicken or veal is perfectlj^ tender. Then stir into it the juice 
of a lemon ; and five minutes after take up the soup, with the 
meat in it, and serve it in the tureen. 

Send to table separately, boiled rjce on a hot-water dish to 
keep it warm. The rice is to be put into the plates of soup 
by those who eat it. 

To boil rice for this soup in the East India fashion :— Pick 
and wash half a pound in warm water. Put it into a sauce- 
pan. Pour two quarts of boiling water over it, and cover 
the pan closely. Set it in a warm place by the fire, to cook 
gradually in the hot water. In an hour pour ofl* all the water, 
and setting the pan on hot coals, Qtir up and toss tfa^ rice 
with a fork, so as to separate the grains, and tp dry withonf 
hardening it. Do not use a spoon, as that will not loosen the 
grainit sufficiently. 
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MOCK TURTLE OR CALF'S HEAD SOUP. 

This soup will require eight hours to prepare. . Take a 
large calf's head, and having cleaned, washed, and soaked it, 
put it into a pot with a knuckle of veal, and the hock of a 
ham, or a few slices of bacon ; but previously cut ofi" and 
reserve enough of the veal to make two dozen small force- 
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m^at balls. Put the head and the other meat into as macb 
-water as will coTer it yery well, so that it may not be neoes* 
sary to replenish it : this soup being always made very neh. 
Let it boil slowly four hours, skimming it carefully. As soon 
as no more scum rises, put in six potatoes, and three turnips, 
all sliced thin; with equal proportions of parsley, sweet 
marjoram, and sweet basil, chopped fine ; and pepper and salt 
to your taste. 

An hour before you send the meat to table, make about two 
dozen small force-meat balls of minced veal and beef-suet in 
equal quantities, seasoned with pepper and salt ; sweet herbs, 
grated lemon-peel, and powdered nutmeg and mace. Add 
some beaten yolk of egg. to make all these ingredients stick 
together. Flour the balls very well, and fry them in butter. 
Before you put them into^ the soup, take out the head, and tho 
other meat. Cut the meat from the head in small pieces, and 
return it to the soup. When the soup is nearly done, stir in 
half a pint of Madeira. Have ready at least a dozen egg- 
balls made of the yolks of hard boiled eggs, grated or pounded 
in a mortar, and mixed with a little Hour and sufficient raw 
yolk of egg to bind them. Make them up into the form and 
size of boy's marbles. Throw them into the soup at the last, 
and also squeeze in the juice of a lemon. Let it get another 
slow boil, and then put it into the tureen. 






Wje omit a receipt for real turtle soup, as when that very 
expensive, complicated, and difficult dish is prepared in* a 
private family, it is advisable to hire a first-rate cook for the 
express purpose. • 

An easy way is to get it ready made, in any quantity you 
please, from a turtle-soup house. 
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• OX TAIL SOUP. 

Three ox tails will make a large tureen full of soup. Desire 
tne butcher to ^iWde them at the joints. Rub them witji salt, 
and put them to soak in warm water, while you prepare the 
vegetables. Put into a large pot or stew-pan four onions 
peeled and quartered, a bunch of parsley, two sliced carrots, 
two sliced turnips, and two dozen pepper corns. Then put in 
the tails, and pour on three quarts of water. 

Cover the pot, and set it on hot coals by the side of the 
fire. Keep it gently simmering for about three hours, sup- 
plying It well with fresh hot coals. Skim it carefully* 
When the meat is <quite tender, and falls from the bones, 
strain the soup into another pot, and add to it a spoonful of 
mushroom catchup, and two spoonfuls of butter rubbed in 
flour. • 

You may thicken it also witli the .pulp of a dozen onions 
first fried soft, and then rubbed through a cullender. Ailer it 
18 thickened, let it just boil up, and then send it to table, with 
small squares of toasted bread in the tureen. 



OCHRA SOUP. 

Take a large slice of ham (cold boiled ham is best) and 
two pounds of the lean of fresh beef; cut all the meat into 
small pieces. Add a quarter of a pound of butter slightly 
iselted; twelve large tomatas pared and cut small; five 
dozen ochras cut into slices not thicker than a c^nt; and 
salt and cayenne pepper to your taste. Put all these ingr& 
dients into a pot; cover them with boiling waiter, and let 
them stew slowly for an hour. Then add three quarts of hot 
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water, and increase the heat so as to make the soap boil 
Skim it well, and stir it frequently with a wooden or silver 
spoon. 

BoU it till the tomatas are all to pieces, and the ochras 
entirely dissolved. Strain it, and then serve it np with 
toasted bread cut into dice, put in after it comes oat of 
the pot. 

This soup win be improved by a pint of shelled Lima 
beans, boiled by themselves, and put into the toreea jast 
before yoii send it to table. 
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BEAN SOUP. 



Put two quarts of dried white beans into soak the night 
before you make the soup, which should be put on as early 
in the day as possible. 

Take five pounds of the lean of frvsh beef — the coarse 
pieces will do. Cut them up, and put them into your soup- 
pot with the bones belonging to them, (which should be 
broken to pieces,) and a pound of bacon cut very small. If 
^you have the remains of a piece of beef that has been roasted 
the day before, and so much under-done that the juices remain 
in it, yon may put it into the pot, and its bones along with it. 
Season the meat with pepper and salt, and pour on it six 
quarts of water. As soon as it boils take off the scum, and 
put in the beans (having first drained them) and a head of 
celery cut small, or a table-spoonful of pounded celery-seed. 
Boil it slowly till the meat is done to shreds, and the beans 
all dissolved. Then strain it througlT a cullender into the 
tureen, and put into it small squares of toasted bread with th 
crust cut off. 
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Some prefer it with the beans boUed soft, bat not quite 
disBolyed. In this caSe, do not strain it; but take out the' 
meat and bones with a fork before you send it to table* 
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PEAS SOUP. 



S0A.K two quarts of dried or split peas over-night. In the 
morning take three pounds- of the lean of fresh beef, and a 
pound of bacon or pickled pork. Cut them into pieces, and 
put them into a large soup-pot with the peas, (which must 
first be well dramed,) and a table-spoonful of dried mint 
rubbed .to powder. Add five quai;^ of water, and boil the 
soup gently for three, hours, skimming it well, and then pu^ 
in four heads of celery cut small, or two table-spoonfuls ot 
pounded celery seed. 

It must be boiled till the peas are entirely dissolved, so as 
to be no longer distinguishable, and the celery quite soft. 
Then strain it into a tureen, and serve it up with toasted 
bread cut in dice. Omit the crust of the bread. 

Stir it up immediately before it goes to table, as it is apt tc 
settle, and be thick at the bottom and thin at the top. 
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GREEN PEAS SOUP. 

Take four pounds of knuckle of veaJ, and a pound of bacon. 
C\ii them to pieces, and put them into a soup kettle with a 
sprig of mint and f<mr quarts. of water. Boil It moderately 
fast, and skim it well. . When the meat Is boiled to rag?, 
strain it out, and put to the liqnor a quart of young green 



p^, B<^ likem till tb^y are entirely dissolved, and till they 
hxve thickened the soup^ a&d ^ven it a greeacolouT.* 

liare ready two qaarfs of green ]^as that hare been boiled 
in anotheT pot With a dprig of mint, and two or three lumps 
of loaf sagar, (which will greatly unproye the taste.) AAer 
they haye boiled in this pot twenty minates, take oat the 
mint, pat the whole peas into the pot of soop, and boil all 
together aboat ten minutes. Theff-put it into a tureen, and 
send it to table. 

Never use hard old green peas for this soup, or for any 
other purpose. When they begin to turn yellow, it is time to 
leave them off for the season. 

Lima bean soup may he made in the same manner. 

ASPARAGUS SOUP. 

ASPAKA.6US soup may he made in a similar manner to that 
of green peas. You must htire four or fire bunches of aspa- 
ragus. Out off the green tops, and put half of them into the 
soup, after the meat has been boiled to pieces and strained 
out. The asparagus must be boiled till quite dissolved, and 
till it has given a green colour to the soup. Then take the 
remainder of the asparagus tops (which must all this time 
hav^e been lying in cold Water) and put them Into the soop, 
and let them boil ab&ut twenty minutes. Serve it up with 
smftll squares of toast in the tureen. 

Yon may heighten the green of this soap by adding the 
juice of a handful of spinach, pounded in a mortar and 

* ToU may gteatly improve the eolourby poundtnf a handful of 
epinach in a mOrtar, straining the juice, and adding it to the soup 
about a quarter of an hour before it has done boiling.* 
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Btrained. Or you may colour it with the juice of boiled 
spinach squeezed through a cloth. The spinach juice should 
be put in fifteen or ten minutes before you take up the boup, 
as a short boiling in it will take off the peculiar taste. 
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FRIAR'S CHICKEN. 

Cut up four pounds of knuckle of yeal; season it with 
white pepper and salt : put it into a soup-pan and let it boil 
slowly till the meat drops from the bone. Then strain it off. 
Have ready a pair of young fowls skinned, and cut up as you 
carve them at- table. Season them with white pepper, salt, 
and mace. Put them intolhe soup, add a handful of chopped 
parsley, and let them boil. When the pieces of chicken are 
all quite tender, have ready four or five eggs well beaten. 
Stir the egg into the soup, and take it immediately off the 
fire lest it curdle. Serve up the chicken in the soup. 

Rabbits may be substituted for fowls. 
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CAT-FISH SOUP. 



Cat-fish that have been caught near the middle of the 
river are much nicer than those that are taken near the shore 
where they have access to impure food. The small white 
ones are the best. Having cut off their heads, skin the fish, 
and clean them, and cut them in three. To twelve small cat- 
fish allow a pound and a half of ham. Cut the ham into 
small pieces, or slice it very thin, and scald it two or three 
times in boiling water, lest it be too salt. Chop together a 
bunch of parsley ahd some sweet marjoram stripped from the 
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stalks. Put these ingrredients into a soopketde and aaaaott 
them with pepper : the ham will make it salt enoogh. A.dd 
a head of celery cat small, or a large table-spoonfnl of celery 
seed tied up in a bit of clear muslin to pieyent its dispersikg. 
Pat in two quarts of water, cover the kettle, and let it boil 
slowly till every thing is sufficiently done, and the fish and 
ham quite tender. Skim it freqnently* Boil in another Tea- 
sel a quart of rich milk, in which yon hare melted a qnarter of 
a pound of batter divided into small bits and rolled in floor. 
Poar It hot to the soap, and stir in at the last the beaten yolks 
of four eggs. Give it another boil, just to take off the raw* 
ness of the eggs, and then put it into a tureen, taking out the 
bag of celery seed before you send the soup to table, and 
adding some toasted bread cut into s^all squares. In making 
toast for soup, cut the bread thick, and pare off all the crust. 

This soup will be found very fine. 

Eel soifp may be made in the same manner : chicken soap 
also. 
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LOBSTER SOUP. 

Hays ready a good broth made of a knuckle of veal boiled 
slowly in as much water as will cover it, till the meat is re- 
duced to rags. It must then be well strained. 

Having boiled three fine middle-sized lobsters, extract all the 
meat from the body and claws. Bruise part of the coral in a 
mortar, and also an equal quantity of the meat. Mix them 
well together. Add mace, nutmeg, cayenne, and a little 
grated lemon-peel ; and make them up into force-meat balls, 
binding, the m.ixture with the yolk of an, egg slightly beaten. 

Take three quarts of the veal broth, and put into it the 

meat of the lobsters cut into monthfuls. Boil it together 
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about twenty miniites. Then thicken it with- the remaining 
coral, (which you must first rub through a sieye,) and add 
the force-meat balls, and a little butter rolled in flour. Sim- 
mer it gently for ten minutes, but do not let it come to a boil, 
as that will injure the colour. Pour it into a tureen, and send 
it to table immediately. 



OYSTER SOUP. 

To two quarts of oysters add a pint of water, and let them 
set an hour. Then take them out of the liqiior. Grate and 
roll fine a dozen crackers. Put them into the liquor with a 
large lump of fresh butter. When the grated biscuit has 
quite dissolved, add a quart of milk with a grated nutmeg, 
and a dozen blades of mace ; and, if in season, a head of 
celery split fine and cut into small pieces. Season it to your 
taste with pepper. 

Mix the whole together, and set it in a closely covered 
vessel over a slow fire. When it comes to a boil, put in the 
oysters ; and when it comes to a boil again, they will be suf- 
ciently done. 

Before you send it to table put into the tureen some toasted 
bread cut into small squares, omitting the crust. 

PLAIN OYSTER SOUP. . 

Take two quarts of large oysters Strain their liquor into 
a soup pan ; season it with a tea-spoonful of whole pepper, a tea- 
spoonful of whole allspice, the same quantity of whole cloves, 
and seven or eight blades of- mace. If the oysters are fresh, 
add a large tea-spoonfiil of salt; if they are salt oysters, none 
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is requisite. Set the pan on hot coals, and boil it slowly (skiift* 
ming it -when necessary) till you find that it is sofficiently 
flavonred with the taste of the spite. In the mean tioM 
(having cnt ont the hard part) chop the oysters fine, and season 
them with a powdered nutmeg. Take the liquor Orom the firs, 
and strain out the spice from it. Then return it to the soup pan, 
and put Ae chopped oysters into it, with whatever liquid may 
have continued about them. Add a quarter of a pound of butter, 
divided into little bits and rolled in flour. Corer the pan, 
•and let it b<»l hard about five minutes. If oysters are cooked 
too much they become tough and tasteless. 
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CLAM SOUP. 

Hatino put your clams into a pot of boiling water to make 
them open easily, take them from the shells, carefully saying 
the liquor. To the liquor of a quart of opened clams, allow 
lAaee quarts of water. Mix the, water with the liquor of the 
clams and put \% into a large pot with a knuckle of real, the 
bone of which should be chopped in four places. When it 
has simmered slowly for four hours, put in a large bunch of 
sweet herbs, a beaten nutmeg, a teapspoonful of mace, and a 
table-spoonful of whole pepper, but no salt, as the salt of the 
clam liquor will be sufficient. Stew it slowly an hour longer, 
and then strain it. When you have returned the liquor to the 
pot, add a quarter of a pound of butter divided into four and 
each bit rolled in flour. Then put in the clams, (havmg cut 
them in pieces,) and let it boil fifteen minutes. Send it to 
table with toasted bread in it cut into dice. 

This soup will be greatly improTed by the addition of small 
force-meat balls. Make them of cold minced veal or chicken, 
mixed with equal quantities of chopped suet and sweet mar 
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joram* and a smaller proportion of hard-boiled egg, grated 
lemon-peel, and powdered nutmeg. Pound all the ingredients 
together in a mortar, adding a little pepper and salt. Break 
in a raw egg or two (in proportion to the quantity) to bind the 
whole together and prevent it from crumbling to pieces. 
When thoroughly mixed, make the force-meat into small balls, 
and let them boil ten minutes in the soup, shortly before you 
send it to table. If you are obliged to make them of raw veal 
or raw chicken they must boil longer. 

It will be a great Improvement to cut up a yam and boil it. 
in the soup. 

Oyster soup may be made in this manner. 
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PLAIN CLAM SOU^. 

Take a hundred clams, well washed, and put them Into a 
large pot of boiling water. This will cause the shells to opeq. 
As they open take them out, and extract the clams, taking 
care to save the liquor. Mix with the liquor a quart of water, 
(or what will be much better, a quart of milk,) and thicken 
it with butter rolled in flour. Add a large bunch of parsley 
tied up, and a large table-spoonful of whole pepper. Put the 
liquid into a pot over a moderate fire. Make some little round 
dumplings (about the size of a hickory nut) of flour and butter, 
and put tiiem into tfie soup. When it comes to a boil, put in 
the clams, and keep them boiling an hour. Take them out 
before you send the soup to table. 

When the soup is done, take out the bunch of parsley 
Have ready some toasted bread cut into small squares or dicb 
Pat it into the soup before you send it to table. 

Yon may make oyster soup in a similar manner. 
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WATER SOUCHY. 



Cirr up four fioimden, or half a dozen perch, two onioii8« 
and a bunch of parsley. ' Pat them into three quarts of water, 
and boU them till the fish go entirely to pieces, and dissolre 
in the water. Then strain the liquor through a siere, and 
put it into a kettle or stew-pan. Have ready a few more fish 
with the heads, tails, and fins removed, and the brown skin 
taken off. Cut little notches in them, and lay them for a short 
time in very cold water. Then put them into the stew-pan 
with the liquor or soup-stock of the first fish. Season with 
pepper, salt, and mace, and add half a pint of white wine or 
two table-spoonfuls of vinegar. Boil it gently for a quarter of 
an hour, and skim it well. • 

Provide some parsley roots, cut into slices and boiled till 
very tender ; and also u quantity of parsley leaves boiled niee 
and green. After the fish-pan has boiled moderately fifteen 
minutes, take it off the fire, and put in the parsley roots ; also 
a little mushroom catchup. 

Take out the fish and lay them in a broad deep dish, or in 
a tureen, and then pour on the soup very gently for fear of 
bieaJring them. Strew the green parsley leaves over the top. 
Have ready plates of bread and butter, which it is customary 
to eat with water souchy. 

You may omit the wine or vinegar, and flavour the soup 
just before you take it from the fire with essence of anchovy, or 
with any other of the essences and compound fish-sauces that 
are in general use. 

*Water souchy (commonly pronounced too^) is a Dutch 
soap. It may be made of any sort of small fish ; but floun 
decs and perch are generally used for it. It is very good 
made of carp. 

4» 
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REMARKS. 

In choo^g fresh fish, select only those that are thick aB4 
firm, with bright scales and stiff fins ; the gills a very lively 
led, and the eyes full and prominent. In the summer, as 
soon as they are broiight home, clean them, and put them in 
ice till you are ready to cook them ; and even then do not a^ 
tempt to keep a fresh fish till next day. Mackerel cannot be 
eooked too soon, as they spoilmore readily than any other fish. 

Oysters in the shell may be kept from a week to a fortnight, 
by the following process. Cover them with water, and wash 
them elean with a birch broom. Then lay them with the deep 
or concave part of the shell undermost, and sprinkle each of 
them well with salt and Indian meal. Fill up the tub with 
cold water. Repeat this every day ; first pouring off the liquid 
of the day before. 

The tub must stand all the time in a cool cellar, and be covered 
well with an old blanket, carpeting, or something of the sort. 

If carefully attended to, oysters kept in this manner will not 
only live but fatten. 

It is customary to eat fish only at the commencement of the 
^ner. Fish and soup are generally served up alone, be£|^ any 
of the other dishes appear, and with no vegetable but potatoes ; 
it being ccmsidered a solecism in good taste to accompany them 
with any of the other productions of the garden except a little 
horse-radish, parsley, &c. as garnishing. 

In England, and at the most feshionable tables in America, 
riead only is eaten with fish. To this rule salt cod is on 
exception. 
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TO BOIL FRSSH SALMON. 

$C!4JUB and clean the fish, handling it aa little as possible, 
and cutting it open no moie than is absolately necessary. 
Place it on the strainer of a large fish-kettle and fill it np with 
cold water. Throw in a handfal of salt. Let it boil slowlj. 
The length of time depends on the nze and weight of the fish. 
Yon may allow a quarter of an hoar to each pound ; bat esv 
peiience alone can determine the exact time. It most however 
be thorooghly done, as nothing is more disgasting than fish 
that is mider-cooked. Yoa may try it with a fork. Skim it 
well or the colour will be bad. 

The minute it is completely boOed, lift up the strainer and 
rest it across the top of the kettle, that the fish may drain, 
and then, if you cannot send it to table immediately, cover it 
with a soft napkin or flannel several folds doable, to keep it 
firm by absorbing the moisture. 

Send it to table on a hot dish. Garnish with scraped hors^ 
zadish and curled parsley. Have ready a small tureen of lob- 
ster saoce to accompany the salmon. 

Take what is left of it after dinner, and put it into a deep 
dish with a close cover. Having saved some of the water 
in which the fish was boiled, take a quart of it, and season it 
with half aa ounce of whole pepper, and half an ounce of whole 
aUspioe, half a pint of the best vin^egar, and a tea-spoonful of 
salt Boil it ; and when cold, pour it over the fish, and cover it 
closely again. In a cold place, and set on ice, it will keep a 
day or two, and may be eaten at breakfast or supper. 

If much of the salmon has been left, you mnst proportion a 
larger quantity of the pickle. 

'Boil salmon trout in a similar manner. 
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TO BAKE FRESH SALMON WHOLE. 

Havino cleaned a small or moderate sized salmon, season 
it wiUi salt, pepper, and powdered mace rubbed on it both 
outside and in. Skewer it with the tail turned round and put 
to the mouth. Lay it on a stand or triiret in a deep dish or 
pan; and stick it over with bits of butter rolled in flour. Put 
it into the oven, and baste it occasionally, while baking, with 
Its own drippings. 

Garnish it with horseradish and sprigs of curled parsley, laid 
alternately round the edge of tbe dish ; and send to table with 
It a small tureen of lobster sauce. 

Salmon trout may be drest in the same manner. . 



SALMON BAKED IN SLICES. 

Take out the bone and cut the flesh into slices. Season them 
with cayenne and salt. Melt two oui\ces of butter that has 
been rolled in flour, in a half pint of water, and mix with it 
two large glasses of port wine, two table-spoonfuls of catchup, 
and two anchovies. This allowance is for a small quantity 
of salmon. For a large dish you must proportion the ingre- 
dients accordingly. Let the anchovies remain in the liquid 
till they are dissolved. XHen strain it and pour it over the 
slices of salmon. Tie a sheet of buttered paper over the dish, 
and put it into the oven. ...-_.,.. 

You may bake trout or carp in the same manner. 
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SALMON STKAKS. 

Split the salmon and take ont the bone as nicely as possiblet . 
withont mangling the fiesh. Then cot it into fillets or steaks 
abont an inch thick. Dry them lightly in a cloth, and dredge 
them with flour. Take care not to squeeze or press them. 
Haye ready some clear bright coals, such as are fit for bee& 
steaks. Let the gridiron be clean and bright, and rub the bais 
with chalk to prevent the fish from sticking. Broil the slices 
thoroughly, turning them with steak tongs. Send them to 
table hot, wrapped in the folds of a napkin that has been 
heated. Serve up with them anchory, or prawn, or lobster 
sauce. 

Many epicures consider this the best way of cooking salmon. 

Another way, perhaps sUIl nicer, is to take some pieces of 
white paper and butter them well. Wrap in each a slice of 
salmon, securing the paper around them with a string or pins. 
Lay them on a gridiron, and broil them over a clear but mod^ 
Irate fire, till thoroughly done. Take off the paper, and 
send the cutlets to table hot, garnished with fried parsley. 

Serve up with them prawn or lobster sauce in a boat. 



PICKLED SALMON. 

Tajoe a fine fresh salmon, and having cleaned it, cut it into 
large pieces, and boU it in salted water as if for eating. Then 
drain it, wrap it in a dry cloth, and set it in a cold place till next 
day. Then make the pickle, which must be in proportion to the 
quantity of fish. To one quart of the water in which the 
salmon was boiled, allow two quarts of the best vinegar, one 
ounce of whole black pepper, one ounce of whole allspice, and 
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a dozen blaSies of mace. Boil all these together in a kettle 
closely covered to prevent the flavour from evaporating. When 
the vinegar thus prepared is quite cold, pour it over the oalmon, 
and put on the top a^ble-spoonful of sweet oil, which will 
makent keep the longer. 

Cover it tfiosely, put it in a dry cool place, and it will be 
good for many mon^s. 

This is the nicest way of preserving salmon, and is approved 
by all who have tried it. Garnish with fennel. 
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SMOKED SALMON. 

Cut the fish up the back ; clean, and scale it, and take out 
the roe, but do not wash it. Take the bone neatly out. Rub 
it well inside and out with a mixture of salt and fine Havanna 
* sugar, in equal quantiUes, and a small portion of saltpetre. 
Cover the fish with a board on which weights are placed to 
press it down, and let it lie thus for two days and two nights. 
Drain it from the salt, wipe it dry, stretch it open, and fasten 
it so with pieces of stick. Then hang it up and smoke it over 
a wood fire. It will be smoked sufficiently in five or six 
days. 

When you wish to eat it, cut off slices, 8oak*them awhile 
in lukewarm water, and broil them for breakfast. 



TO BOIL HALIBUT. 



Halibut is seldom cooked whole ; a piece weighing from 
four to six pounds being generally thought sufficient. Score 
deeply the skin of the back, and when you put it into the 
kettlo lay it on the strainer with the back undermost. Coyer 
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it with cold water, and throw in a handfol of salt. Do not 
let it cmne to a boil too fast. Skim it carefally, and when it 
Itas boiled hard a few minates, hang the kettle higfaer« or 
diminish the fire under it, so as to lef it simmer for abont 
twenty-five or thirty minates. Then drain it, and send it to 
table, garnished with alternate heaps of grated horse-radish 
and curled parsley, and aoeompanied by a boat of egg-sauce. 
What is left of the halibut, you may prepare for the supper- 
table by mincing it when cold, and seasoning it with a dress- 
ing of salt, cayenne, sweet oil, hard-boiled yolk of egg, and a 
large proportion of vinegar. 



HALIBUT CUTLETS. 

Cjot yQur halibut into steaks or cutlets about an inch thick. 
Wipe them with a dry cloth, and season them with salt and 
cayenne pepper. Have ready a pan of yolk of egg well 
beaten, and a large fiat dish of grated bread crumbs. 

Put some fresh lard or clarified beef dripping into a fryin|r 
pan, and hold it over a clear fire till it boils. Dip your cutlets 
into the beaten egg, and then into the bread crombs. Fry 
th^n of a light brown. Serve them up hot, with the gravy in 
the bottom of the dish. 

Salmon or any large fish may be fried in the same manner. 

Halibut cutlets are very fine cut quite thin and fried in the 
best sweet oil, omitting the egg and bread crumbs. 



TO BROIL MACKEREL. 

Macjeerei* cannot J>e eaten in perfection except at the sea- 
side, where it can be hsd immediately out of the .water. It 
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' loses its flavour in a rery few hours, arid spoils sooner than 
any other fish. Broiling is the best way of cooking it. 

Clean two fine fresh ibackerel, and wipe them dry with a 
cloth. Split them open and rub them with salt. Spread some 
very bright coals on the hearth, and set the gridiron over th^n 
well greased. Lay on the mackerel, and broil them very 
nicely, taking care not to let them burn. When one side is 
quite done, turn them on the other. Lay them on a hot dish^ 
and butter and pepper them before they go to table. Garnish 
them with lumps or pats of minced parsley mixed with bat- 
ter, pepper and salt. 



BOILED MACKEREL. 

Clean the mackerel well, and let them lie a short time in 
vinegar and water. Then put them into the fish-kettle with 
cold water and a handful of salt. Boil them slowly. If 
small, they will be sufficiently cooked in twenty minutes. 
When the eye starts and the tail splits they are done. Take 
them up immediately on finding them boiled enough. If they 
stand any time in the water they will break. 

Serve them up with parsley sauce, and garnish the dish 
with lumps of minced parsley. 

Tliey are eaten with mustard. 

For boiling, choose those that have soft roes. 

Another way is to put them in cold salt and water, and let 
them warm g^radually for an hour. Then give them one hard 
boil, and they will be done. 
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TO BOIL SALT CODFISH. 

Tmm day pierions to that on which it i« to be eateQ« take the 
fish aboat foar o'clock in the afternoon, and put it into a kettle 
o£ coid water. Then plaee it within the kitchen fire-place, ao 
as to keep it blood-warm. Next morning at ten, take out the 
fii^, scrub it clean with a hard brush, and put it into a kettle 
of fresh cold water, into which a j ill of molasses has-been 
Btiiied. The molasses will be foand an improrement. Plaoe 
the kettle again near the £re, until about twenty minutes b^ 
fore dinner. Then hang it over the fire, and boil it hard a 
quarter of an hour, or a little more. 

When done, drain it, and cut it into large pieces. Wrap 
them closely in a fine napkin and send them to table on a 
large dish, garnished round the edge with hard-boiled eggs, 
either cut in half, or in circular slices, yolks and whites to- 
gether. Haye ready in a small tureen, egg-sauce made with 
drawn butter, thickened with hard-boiled eggs chopped fine. 
Place on one side of the fish a dish of mashed potatoes, on the 
other a dish of boiled parsnips. 

The most usual way of preparing salt cod for eating when 
it comes to table, is (afler picking out all the bones) to mince 
it fine on your plate, and mix it with mashed potato, parsnip, 
and egg-sauce ; seasoning it to your taste with cayenne and 
mustard. What is left may be prepared for breakfast next 
morning. It should be put into a skillet or spider, which 
must be well buttered inside, and set over hot coals to. warm 
and brown. Or it ma;^ be made up into small cakes and fried 

You may add to the mixture onions boiled and chopped. 

5 
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TO BOIL FRESH COD. " 

Hatino washed and cleaned the fish, leave oat the roe and 
lirer ; nib some salt on the inside, and if the weather is rery 
cold you may keep it till next day. Pat sufficient water in 
the fish-kettle-to corer the fish yery well, and add to the water 
a large handful of salt. As soon as the salt is entirely melted 
put in the fish. A very small codfish will be done in about 
twenty minutes, (after the water has boiled ;) a large one will 
take half an hour, or more. Garnish with the roe and lirer 
fried, or with scraped horseradish. Send it to table with 

9 

oyster-sauce in a boat. Or you may make a sauce by fla- 
vouring your melted butter with a glass of port wine, and an 
anchovy boned snd minced. 



ANOTHER WAY OF BOILING FRESH COD. 

Put the fish into cold water with a handful of salt, and let 
it slowly and gradually warm for three hours if the cod is 
large, and two hours if it is small. Then increase the fire, 
and boil it hard for a few minutes only. 
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BAKED SHAD. 



Kekp on the head and fins. Make a force-meat or stufiing 
of grated bread crumbs, cold boiled ham or bacon minced fine, 
sweet marjoram, pepper, salt, and a little powdered mace or 
cloves. Moisten it with beaten yolk of eg%. Stuff the in- 
side of the fish with it, reserving a little to rub over the 
outside, having first rubbed the fish all over with yolk of e%g. 
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I«ay the fish in a ileep pan, putdng its tail to its month. Poor 
into the bottom of tho pan a little water, and add a jill of 
port wine, and a piece of batter rolled in floar. Bake it well, 
and when it is doBOi send it to table with the grary pound 
round it. Garnish with slices of lemon. 

Any fish may be baked in the same manner. 

A large fish of ten or twelve pounds weight, will reqnira 
abont two hours baking. 



TO BROIL A SHAD. 

S?LiT and wash the shad, and afterwards dry it in a cloth. 
Season it with salt and pepper. Have ready a bed of clear 
bright coals. Grease your gridiron well, and as soon as it is 
hot lay the shad upon it, and broil it for about a quarter of an 
hour or more, according to the thickness. Batter it well, and 
send it to table. You may serve with it melted butter in a 
saoce-boat. 

Or you may cut it into three pieces and broil it without 
splitting. It will then,, of 'course, require a longer time. If 
done in this manner, send it to table with melted butter poured 
over it. 
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BOILED ROCK-FISH. 

Having cleaned the rock-fish, put it into a fish-kettle with 
water enough t& cover it well, havin^rst dissolved a handfui 
of salt in the water. Sef it over a moderate fire, and do Aol 
let it boil too fast. Skim it well. 

When done, drain it, and put it on a large dish. Have 
ready a few eggs boiled hard. Cut them in half, and lay 
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them closely on. the back of the' fish in a straight line from 
the head to the tail. Send with it in a boat, celery sauce 
Haroured with a little cayenne. 
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SEA BASS OR BLACK FISH. 
Mat be boiled and served np in the abpye manner. 
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PICKLED ROCK-FISH. 
Have ready a large rock-fish* Pat on your fish-kettle with 
a suificiency of water to cover the fish amply ; spring or.pnmp 
water is best. As soon as the water boils, throw in a -tear 
cup full of salt, and put in the fish. Boil it geatly for abont 
half an hour, skimming it well. Then take it out, and drais 
it, laying it slantingly: Reserve a part of the water in which 
l!ie fish has been boiled, and season it to your taste with 
whole cloves, allspice, and mace. Boil it up to extract the 
strength from the spice, and after it has boiled add to it an 
equal quantity of the best vinegar. You must have enough 
of this liquid to cover the fish again. When the fish is quite 
cold, cut off the head and tail, and cut the body into large 
pieces, extracting the back-bone. Put it into a stone jar, 
and when the spiced liquor is cold, pour it on the fish, 
cover the jar closely, and set it in a cool place. It will be fit 
for use in a day or two, and if well secured from the air, and 
put into a cold place will kee|p a fortnight. 



FRIED PERCH. 



Having clean«d the fish anddried them with a cloth, lay ' Mk 
AbcTHf side by side, on a boafa or large dish } sprinkle them 
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with s^t, and diedge them with floor. After a while turn them* 
and salt and dredge the other side. Put some lard or fresh 
beei-dripping into a frying-pan, and hold it over the fiie. 
When the lard boils, pat in the fish and firy them of a jreU 
lowish brown. Send to table with them in a i>oat, meitad 
batter flavoured with anchoTy. 

Flounders or other small fish may be fried la the same 
manner. 

You may know when Ae lard or dripping is hot enoog^, 
by dipping in the tail of one of the fish. If it beeiuies «isp 
immediately, the lard is in a propa state Wt frying. Or yon 
may try it with a piece of stale bieft which will become brown 
directly, if the lard is in order. 

There shonld always be enough of lard to cover the fish 
entirely. After they hare fried five minutes on one side, turn 
fliem and fry them five minutes on the other. - Skim the lard 
or dripping always before you put in the fish. 
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TO FRY TROU.T. 

Ha viife cleaned the* fish, and cut ofi* the fins, dredge them 
with flour. Have ready some beaten yolk^ of egg^ an^in a 
separate dish some gisited bread crumbs. Dip each fish into 
the egg, and then strew them with bread crumbs. Put some 

9 

butter or fresh beef-dripping into a frying-pan, and hold it over 

tfae'fire tiUit is boiling hot ; then, (having skimmed it,) pot 

in the fish and fry them. ^ 

Prepare some melted b^ter with a spoonftd of mnshiooni* 

eatehup and a spoonful of lemon-pidtle stirred Into it. Smvl 

It to^able in a sauce-boat to eat wiA the fisl|. 

Yoa may fry carp and fiound|rs in the same manruv. 

6* 
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TO BOIL TRODT. 

Put b handful of salt into the watet. Wh«i it boils i»il in 
iha trout. Boil them fast about Iwenty liiinutea, aceordiug to 
tbeii Wie. 

Foi BBuce, send witli Iliem melted butter, and put some mj 
into It ; at flavooi it with oal«hap. 



FRIED SEA BASS. 

BcoRi the fish on the bad wilk a knife, and seuon thera 
with saTt and cajenne pepper. Cut Bome small oniona in 
louud elices, end chop fine a bnuch of parslej. Put som* 
hotter into a frjing-pan over the fire, and when it is boiling 
hot lay in the fish. When they are about half done pnt the 
onions and parsley into the pan. ' Keep turning the fish that 
Ae onions and paisley may adhere to both sides. When 
qnita done, pnt them into Ke dish in w!deh they are to go to 
table, and garnish the edge of the dish with hard holled e^;s 
cut in Toud^^ees. 
Make in the pan in which they have b«en fried, a gravy, by 
- adding some butter rolled in fiour, and « small quantity of 
vinegar. Pour it into the dish with the fish. 



BTURGEOK CUTLETS Oil STEAKS. 

This is the most ipproved way of dressing stnrgBon. 
Harefully take off the skin, as its oliness will give the fish a 
strong and disagreeable taste when coolted. Cut from the ^^^ 
tall-piece slices aljont half an iuflh thicic, mb th«m with >Blt, ^^M 
1 them oreraclear.fir^ofbrigjjjteoals. BnttsrthMm 
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itfc njMM ftipfvr, ud MBd them le Isbl* 
ith fllicad lemon, u lamoii-JuM U g«atnlly 

I to make a seaaoniiig of biead eramba, iwcM 
1 salt. Fiist dip tha tlice* of •tnifaon in ' 
gg, then cover tbem with leaMKiHg, wnp 
IB sheets of while paper well bntlend, broil 

them over a idear fire,'Bnd aend tbem to teble aitber with at 

without the papersi 



STEWED CARP. 

. H^viHS cat oS the head, tHi, and Gni, aeaaoa tfa» eaip with 
(alt, pnppei, aiid powdered i^^, both inside and oat. Rob 
tbe BeasoiuDg on very well, and let them laj in it an boor. 
Then pat them into a Btew-panwitha little parslejahred fin*, 
a whole onion, a little aweet maijoram, a tea^cap of thick 
cream or very rictntilk, and a la|^ of batter rolled in floor. 
Four in aufBcient fratei to cover the oarp, and let it slew half 

Perch maj be done in the Bame way. 

Yon may dresa a piece of stnrgeon in this manner, bnt yoa 
moat first boil it for twenty minutea to extract the oil. Take 
off the skin before yon proceed to stew the fiib. 



Taki a ponnd or more of salt pork, and having half boiled 

it, cat it into alipa, and with aome of them cover the bottom 

^B^ ofapot. Thenitrew on sonwalicedonioD. Have ready a large 

flitdi cod, or an eqML quantity of haddock, tntaag, f °"* 
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Other firm fish. Out the fish into large pieces, and jpy part 
of it on the pork and onions. Season it with pepper. Then 
cover it wiili a layer of biscuit, or crackers that hare been^ 
preriously soaked in milk or water. JToa may add also a 
layer of sliced potatoes. 

Next proceed with a second layer of pork, onions, fish, &c. 
and continue as before till the pot is nearly full ; finishingr 
with soaked crackers. Pour in about a pint and a half of cold 
^w^r. Cover it close, set it on hot coals, and let it simmer 
about anHbur. Then skim it, and turn it out into a deep dish. 
Leave the gravy in the pot till y«u have thickened it with a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and some chopped parsley. 
Then give it one boil up, and ponr it hot into the dish. 

Chowder may be made of c^^s, first cutting off the hard 
part. * 
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SHELL FISH. 
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. PICKLED OYSTERS. 

Take a bundled and fifty fine large oysten, and pick off 
cuefolly the bits of shell that maybe sticking to them. Lay 
the oysters in a deep dish, and then . strain the liquor orer 
them. Put them into an iron skillet thatislined Wftth poroe- 
lain, and add salt to your taste. Without salt they will not 
be firm enough. Set the skillet onJiot coals, and allow tha 
oysters to simmer till they are heated all through, but not till 
they boil. Then take out the oysters and put them into a 
stone jar, leaving the liquor in die skillet. * Add to it a pint 
0/ clear strong vinegar, a large tea-spoonful of hlades of maiee, 
three dozen whole cloves, and ihree dozen whole pepper 
corns. Let it coma to a boil, and^Krhen the oysters are quite 
cold in the jar, pour the liquor on them. 

They are fit for use immediately, but are better the next 
day. In cold weather they will keep a week. 

If you intend sending them a considerable distance yon 
most allow the oysters to boil, and double the proportions of 
the pickle and spice. 

FRIED OYSTERS. 

Get the largest and finest oysters. After they are taken 
from the shell wipe each of them quite dry with a cloth. 
Then beat up in a pan yolk of egg and milk, (in the proportiop 
of two yolks to half a jill or a wine'glass of milk,) and grate 
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some stale bread grated very fine in a large flat dish. Gat up at 
least half a pouiid of fresh batter in the frying-pan, and hold 
it over the fire till it is boiling hot. Dip the oysters all over 
lightly in the mixture of egg and milk, and then roll them 
up and down in the grated bread, making .as many crumbs 
stick to them as you can. 

Put them into the frying-pan of hot butter, and%eep it over 
a hot fire. Fry them brown, turning them that they may be 
equally browned on l^oth sides. If properly done they will 
be crisp, and not greasy. 

Serve them dry in a hot dish, as'd do not pour over them the 
butter that may be left in the pan when they are fried. 

Oysters are very good taken out of the shells and broiled on 
a gridiron. 
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SCOLLOPED OYSTERS. ' 

Having grated a sufficiency of stale bread, butter a deep 
dish, and line the sides and botton^ thickly with bread crumbs. 
Then put Jn a layer of seasoned oysters, with a few very 
small bits of butter on them. Cover them thickly with \ 

crumbs, and put in another layer of oysters and butter, till the 
dish is filled up, having a thick layer of crambs on the top. 
Put the dish into an oven, and bake them a very short time, or 
tliey will shrivel. Serve them up hDt. 

You may bake them in large clam shells, or in the tin 
scollop shells made for the purpose. Butter the bottom of 
each shell ; sprinkle it with bread crumbs ; lay on the oysters 
seasoned with cayenne and nutmeg, and put a morsel ot 
butler on each. Fill up the shells with a littie of the oyster £qjal 
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liquor thickeaed with bread cramb«y and aet them <mi a 
gridiron oy^ coals, browning tbem afterwards with a i6d*lioi 

•boFeJ. 
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STEWED OYSTERS. 

Put the oysters into a sieve, and set it on a pan to drain the 
liqnoT from them. Then cut off the hard part, and pat the 
oysters into a stew-pan with some whol^ pepper, a few blades 
of mace, and some grated nutmeg. Add a small piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Then pour over them about half 
of the liquor, or a little more. Set the pan on hot coals, and 
simmer them gently about five minutes. Try one, and if it 
tastes raw cook them a little longer. Make some thin slices 
oi toast, having cut off all the crust. Butter the toast and lay 
it in the bottom of a deep dish. Put the oysters upon it willi 
the liquor in which they were stewed. 

The liquor of oysters should never be thickened by stirring 
in flour. It spoils the taste, and gives them a sodden and 
disagreeable appearance, and is no longer practised by good 
cooks. 



OYSTER FRITTERS. 

Have ready some of the finest and largest oysters; drain 
them from the liquor and wipe them dry. 

Beat six eggs very light, and stir into them gradually six 
tablo^poonfuls of fine sifted flour. Add by degrees a pint 
and a half of rich milk and some grated nutmeg, and beat it 
lb a smooth batter. 
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Make your fiyiof-pan veiy hot, and put into it » piece of 
batter or laid.- When it has melted and begfins to froth, pat 
in a small ladle-full of the' batter, drop an oyster in the middle 
of it, and fry it of a light brown. Send them to table hot. 

If you. find your batter too thin, so that it spreads too much 
in the frying-pan, add a little more flour beaten well into it. 
If it is too thick, thin it with some additional milk. 
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OYSTER PIE. 



Make, a puff-paste, in the proportion of a pound and a half 
of fresh butter to two pounds of sifted flour. Roll it out 
rather thick, into two sheets. Butter a deep dish, and line the 
bottom and sides of it with paste. Fill it up with crusts of 
bread for the purpose of supporting the lid while it is bakings, 
as the oysters will be too much done if they are cooked-in the 
pie. Cover it with the other sheet of paste, having first 
buttered the. flat rim of the dish. Notch the edges of the pie 
handsomely, or ornament them with leaves of paste which 
you may form with tin cutters made for the purpose. Make 
a little slit in the middle of the lid, and stick firmly into it a 
paste tulip or other flower. Put the dish into a moderate 
oven, and while the paste is baking prepare the oysters, which 
should be large and fresh. Put them into a stew-pan with 
half their liquor thickened with yolk of egg boiled hard 
and grated, enriched with pieces of butter rolled in bread 
crumbs, and seasoned with mace and nutmeg. Stew the 
oysters five minutes. When the paste is baked, carefully 
take off the lid, remove the pieces of bread, and put in the 
oysters and gravy. Replace the lid, and send the pie to table 
warm. 
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TO BOIL A LOBSTER. 



Pot a handful of salt into a large kettle or pot ol boiling 
water. When the water boils very hard put in the lobsler, 
haying first brushed it, and tied the claws together with a bit 
of twine. Keep it boiling, from half an hour to an hour in 
proportion to its size. If boiled too long the meat will be hard 
and stringy. When it is done, take it ont, lay it on its clawn 
to drain, and then wipe it dry. Send it to table cold, with 
the oody and tail split open, and the claws taken off. 
Lay the large claws next to the body, and the small ones ont- 
side. Garnish with double parsley. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the bead of a lob* 
ster, and what are called the lady-fingers are not to be eaten. 



TO DRESS LOBSTER COLD. 

Put a table-spoonful of cold water on a clean plate, and 
with the back of a wooden spoon mash into it the coral or 
scarlet meat of the lobster, adding a salt-spoonful of salt, and 
?}}out the same quantity of cayenne. On another part of the 
plate mix well together with the back of the spoon two table- 
spoonfuls of sweet oil, and a tea-spoonful of made mustard. 
Then mix the whole till they are well incorporated and per- 
fectly smooth, adding, at the last, three table-spoonfuls of 
vinegar. 

This quantity of seasoning is for a small lobster. For a 
large one, more of course will be requii^d. Many persons add 
a tea-spoonful of powdered while sugar, thinking that it gives 
a mellowness to the whole. 

The meat of the body and claws of the lobster must be 

carefully extracted from the shell and minced very small 

6 
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When the dreasingr is smoothly and thoroughly amalgamated 
mix the meat with it, and let it be handed round to the com- 
pany. 

The vinegar from a jar of Indian pickle is by some preferred 
for lobster dressing. 

Vou may dress the lobster immediately hrfore you send it 
to table. When the dressing and meat are mixed together, 
pile it in a deep dish, and smooth it with the back of a spoon. 
Stick a bunch of the small claws in the top, and garnish with 
curled parsley. 

Very large lobsters are not the Jbest, the meat being coarse 
and tough. 
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STEWED LOBSTEH. 

Having boiled the lobster, extract the meat from the shell, 
and cut it into very small pieces. Sea&on it with a powdered 
nutmeg, a few blades of mace, and cayenne and salt to your 
taste. Mix with it a quarter of sr pound of fresh' butter cat 
small, and two glasses of white wine or of. vinegar. Put it 
into a stew-pan, and set it on hot coals. Stew it about twenty 
minutes, keeping the pan clesely covered lest the flavour 
rShould evaporate. . Serve it up hot'. 

If you choose, you can send it to table in the shell, which 
must first be nicely cleaned. Strew the meat over with sifted 
bread-crumbs, and brown the top with- a salamander,, or a red 
hot shovel held over it; 



FRICASSEED LOBSTER. 

Put the lobster into boiling salt said water, and let it boil 
according to its size from a gijarter of an hour to half an.hour. 
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"Hie iBteBtum ts to hare it parboiled only, as it is afterwmnls 
to be fricasseed. Extract- the meat from the shell, and eat it 
into small' pieces. Season it with white pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg ; and pnt it into a stew-pan with as mach cream as 
will coyer it. Keep 4he lid close ; set the pan on hot ooals, 
and stew it slowly for abont as long a time as it was pre- 
TioQsly boiled. Just before yon take it from the fire, stir in 
the beaten yolk of an egg. Send it to table in a small dish 
placed on a larger one, and arrange the small claws nicely 
round it on the large dish. 
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POTTED L03STER. 

Parboil the lobster in boiling water well salted. Then 
pick out all the meat from the body and clatirs, and beat it in a 
mortar with nutmeg, mace, cayenne, and salt, to yonr taste. 
Beat the coral separately. Then put the pounded meat into a 
large potting can of block tin with a cover. Press it down 
hard, haviog arranged it in alternate layers of white meat and 
coral to give it a marbled or variegated appearance. Cover it 
with fresh batter, and pUt it into a slow oven for half an hour. 
When cold, take oflf the butter and clarify it, by putting 
it into a jar, which must be set in a pan of boiling water. 
Wateh it well, and when it melts, carefully skim off the 
buttermilk which will rise to the top. When no more scum 
rises, take it off and let it stand for a few minutes to settle, 
and then strain it through a sievet. 

Put the lobster into small potting-cans^ pressing it down 
very hard. Pour the clarified butter over it, and secure the 
covers tighdy. 

Potted lobster is used to lay between thin slices of bread 
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as sandwiches. The clarified butter that accompanies it is 
excellent for fish sauce. 
Prawns and crabs may be potted in a similar mann^. 
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LOBSXER PIE. 

Put two middle-sized lobsters into boiling salt and water. 
When they are half boiled, take the meat from the shell, cut 
it into very small pieces, and put it into a pie dish. Break • 
up the shells, and stew them in a very little water with half 
a dozen blades of mace and a wine-glass of viaegar. Then 
strain off the liquid. Beat the coral in a mortar, and thicken 
the liquid with it. Pour this into the dish of lobster to make 
the grayy. Season it with cayenne, salt, and mushroom 
' catchup, and add bits of butter. Cover it with a lid of paste^ 
made in the proportion of half a pound of butter to a pound of 
flour, notched handsomely, and ornamented with paste leaves. 
Do not send it to table till it has cooled. 

TO BOIL PRAWNS. 

Throw a handful of salt into a pot of boiling water. When 

it boils very hard, put in the prawns. Let them boil a quarter 

of an hour, and when you take th^m out lay them on a sieve 

to drain, and then wipe them on a dry cloth, and put them 

' aside till quite cold. 

Lay a handful of curled parsley in the middle of a dish. Put 
one prawn on the top of it, and lay the others all round, as 
ciose as you can, with the tails outsid^. Garnish with pardey. 

Eat them with salt, cayenne, sweet oil, mustard and vine- 
gar, mixed together as for lobsters. 
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CRABS. 



Cramb wte boUed in the same maimei^ and In Mrriag up 
may be arranged like prawns. 



HOT CRABS, 

Hatiro boiled the crabs, extract all tbe meat from the shelly 
cot it fioe, and season it to your taste with natmeg, salty and 
cayenne pepper. Add a bit of bntter, some grated biead 
cnunbs, and sufficient vinegar to moisten it. Fill the back* 
shells of the crab wi& the mixture ; set it before the fire, and 
brown it by holding a red-hot shovel or a salamander a little 
above it. 

Cover a large dish with small slices of dry toast with the 
crust cut off. Lay on each slice a shell filled with the erab. 
The shell of one crab will contain the meat of two. 
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COLD CRABS. 



Having taken all the meat out of the shells, make a dreas- 
ing with sweet oil, salt, cayenne pepper, mustard and vinegar, 
as for lobster. You may add to it some hard-boiled yolk 
of egg, mashed in the oil. Put the mixture into the back. 
shells of the crabs, and serve it up. Garnish with tho tmatt ' 
claws laid nicely round. 

6* 
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TERRAPINS. 

Hate ready a pot of boiling water. When it is boiling very 

^ hard put in the terrapins, and let them remain in it till quite 

dead. Then take them out, pull off the outer skin and the 

toe-nails, wash the terrapins in warm water and Boil them 

again, allowing a tea-spoonful of salt to each terrapin. "When 

the flesh becomes quite tender so that you can pinch it off, 

take them out off the shell, remove the sand-bag, and the gall, 

which you must be careful not to break, as it will make the 

terrapin so bitter as to be uneatable. Cut up all the. other 

' parts of the inside with the meat, and season it to your 

taste with black and cayenne pepper, and salt. Put all 

into a stew-pan with the juice or liquor that it has given out 

in cutting up, but not any water. To every two terrapins 

jt allow a quarter of a pound of butter divided into pieces and 
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SOFT CRABS. 

Thksc crabs must be cooked directly, as they will not keep 1 
till nexUday. 

Remove the spongy substance from each side of the crab, 
and also «the little sand-bag. Put some lard into a pan, and 
when it is boiling hot, fry the crabs in it. After you take 
them out, throw in a handful of parsley, and let it crisp ; but 
withdraw it before it loses its colour. Strew it over the crabs 
when you dish them. 

Make the gravy by adding cream or rich milk to the lard, 
with some chopped parsley, pepper and salt. Let them all 
boil together for a few minutes, and then serve it up in a 
sauce-boat. 
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rolled in floor, two glasses of Madeira, and the yolks of two 
eggB, The eggs mufit be beaten, and not stirred in till a mo> 
meot before it goes to table. Keep it closely^ covered. ' Stew 
it gently till every thing is tender, and serve it up hot in a 
deep dirii. 

Terrapins, after being boiled by the cook, may be brought 
to table 'plain, with all the condiments separate, that the com- 
pany may dress them according to taste. 

For this purpose heaters or chafing:Hdishes must be provided 
for each plate. 



PICKLED LOBSTER. 

Take half a dozen fine lobsters. Put them into boiling salt 
and water, and when they are all done, take them out and 
extract all the meat from the shells, leaving that of the claws 
as whole as possible, and  cutting the flesh of the body into 
large pieces nearly of the same size. Season a snflicient 
quantity of vinegar very highly with whole pepper-corns, 
whole cloves, and whole blades of mace. Put the pieces of 
lobster into a stew-pan, and pour on just sufficient vinegar to 
keep them well covered. Set it over a moderate fire ; and 
when it has boiled hard about five minutes, take out the 
lobster, and let the pickle boil by itself for a quarter of an 
hour. When the pickle and lobster are both cold, put them 
together into a broad flat stone jar. Cover it closely, and set 
it away, in a cool place. 

Eat the pickled lobster with oil, mustard, and vinegar, and 
have bread and butter with it. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COOKING MEAT. 
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BEEP. 
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GENEllAL REMARKS. 

When beef is good, it will have a fine smooth open gfitJiii 
and it will feel tender when squeezed or pinched in yoxa 
fingers. The lean should be of a bright carnation red, and 
the fat white rather than yellow — the suet should be^perfectly 
white. If the lean looks dark or purplish, and the fat very 
yellow, do not buy the meat. 

See that the butcher has properly jointed the meat before it 
goes home. For good tables, the pieces generally roasted are 
the sirloin and the fore and middle ribs. In genteel houses 
other parts are seldom served up as roast-beef. In small fami- 
lies the ribs are the most convenient pieces. A whple sirloin 
is too large, except for a numerous company, but it is the 
piece most esteemed. 

The best beef-steaks are those cut from the ribs, or from 
the inner part of the sirloin. All other pieces are, for this 
purpose, comparatively hard and tough. 

The round is generally corned or salted, and boiled. It is 
also used for the dish called beef &-la-mode. 

The legs make excellent soup ; the head and tail are also 
used for that purpose. 

The tongue when fresh is never cooked except for mince* 
pies. Corned or salted it is seldom liked, as in that state it 
has a faint- sickly taste that few persons can relish. But 
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BEEF. 

^hen pickled and afterwards smoked (the only good way of 
preparing a tongue) it is highly and deservedly esteemed. 

The other pieces of the animal are generally salted and 
boiled. Or when fresh they may be used for soup or stews^ 
if not too fat. 

If the state of the weather will allow you to keep fresh 
beef two or three days, rub it with salt, and wrap it in a cloth. 

In summer do not attempt to keep it more than twenty-four 
hours ; and not then unless yon can couTeniently lay it in ice, 
or in a spring^ouse. 

In winter if the beef is brought from maiket frozen, do not 
cook it that day unless you dine very late, as it will be im« 
possible to get It sufficiently donor-meat that has beenr frozen 
requiring double the usual time. To thaw it, lay it in cold 
water, which is the only way to extract the frost without 
injuring the meat. It should remain in the water three hours* 
or more. 



TO ROAST BEEF. 

The lire should be prepared at least half an hour before the 
beef is put down, and it should be large, steady, clear, and 
bright, with plenty of fine hot coals at the bottom. 

The hest apparatus for the purpose is the well-known 
roaster frequently called a tin-kitchen. 

Wash the meat in cold water, and then wipe it dry, and 
mb it with salt Take care not to run the spit through the best 
parts of it. It is customary with some cooks to tie blank paper 
over the fat, to prevent it from melting and wasting too fast. 

Put it evenly into the roaster, and do not set it too near the 
fire, lest the outside of the meat should be burned before tha 
inside is heated. 
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* Put some nice beef-dripping or some lard into the pan or 

bottom of the roaster, and as soon as it melts begin to baste 
the beef witK it ; taking up the liquid with a long spoon, and 
pouring it over the meat so as to let it trickle down again 
into the pan. Repeat this frequently while it is roasting; 
after a while you can baste it with its own fat. Turn the 
spit oflen, so that the meat may be equally done on all 
sides. 
^ Once or twice draw back the roaster, and improve the fire 

by clearing away the ashes, bringing forward 4he hot coalfli 
and putting on fresh fuel at the back. Should a coal fiedl 
into the dripping-pan take it out immediately. 

An lllowance of about twenty minutes to each pound of 
meat is the time commonly given for roasting ; but this rale, 
like most others, admits of exceptions according to circnm- 
. stances. Also, some persons like their meat very inuch 
done ; others prefer it rare, as it is called. In summer, meat 
will roast in a shorter time than in winter. 

When the beef is nearly done, and the steam draws towards 
the fire, remove the paper that has covered the fat part, sprinkle 
on a little salt, and having basted the meat well with the drip- 
ping, pour off nicely (through the spout of the roastet) all the 
liquid fat from the top of the gravy. 

Lastly, dredge the meat very lightly with a little flour, and 
baste it with fresh butter. This will give it a delicate froth. 
To the gravy that is now running from the meat add nothing 
but a tea-cup of boiling water.- Skim it, and send it to table 
in SI boat. Serve up with the beef in a small deep plate, 
scraped horseradish moistened with vinegar. 

Fat meat requires more roasting than lean, and meat that 
has been frozen will take nearly double the usual time. 

Basting t]ie meat continually with flour and water is a bM 
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practice, as it gires it a coddled par-boiled appearaace, and 
dimlnUhes the flavour. 

These directions for roastingr beef will apply equally to 
mattoB. 

Pickles are generally eaten with roast beef. French mas- 
iard is an excellent condiment for it. In earring begin by 
cfitting a slice from the side. 



TO SAVE BEEF-PRIPPING. 

Pour oflf through the spoat of the roaster or tin-kitchen, all 
the fat from the top of the gravy, after you have done basting 
the meat with it. Hold a little sieve under the spout, and 
strain the dripping through it into a pan. 8et it away in a 
cool place ; and next day when it is cold and congealed, turn 
the cake of fat, and scrape with a knife the sediment from the 
bottom. Pot the dripping into a jar ; cover it tightly, and set 
it away in the refrigerator, or in the coldest place you have. 
It will be found useful for frying, and for many other purposes. 

Mutton-dripping cannot be used for any sort of cooking, as 
it communicates to every thing the taste of tallow. 



BAKED BEEF. 

T91S is a plain family dish, and is never provided for com- 
pany. 

Take a nice but not a fat piece of fresh beef. Wash it, rub 
it with salt, and place it on a trivet in a deep block tin or iron 
pan. Ponr a little water into the bottom, and put ifhder and 
round the trivet a sufficiency of pared potatoes, either white 
or sweet ones. . Put it into a hot oven, and let it bake tili 
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*9, . DIRECTIOKS FOR COOKING MEAT. 

vhoioughly done, basting it frequently with its own gravy. 
Then transfer it to a hot dish, and serve up the potatoes in 
mother. Skim the gravy, and send it to table in a boat. 

Or you may boil the potatoes, mash them with milk, and 
put them into the bottom of the pan about half an hour before 
the meat is done baking. Press down the mashed potatoes 
hard with the back of a spoon, score them in cross lines over 
the top, and let them brown under the meat, serving them up 
laid round it. 

Instead of potatoes, you may put in the bottom of the pan 
what is called a Yorkshire pudding, to be baked under the 
meat. 

To make this pudding, — stir gradually four table-spoonfals 
of flour into a pint of milk, adding a salt-spoon of salt. Beat 
three eggs very light, and mix them gradually with the milk 
and flour. See that the batter is not lumpy.* Do not put the 
pudding under the meat at first, as if baked too long it will 
be hard and solid. After^ the meat has baked till the pan is 
quite hot and well greased with the drippings, you may put in 
the batter ; having continued stirring it till the last moment. 

If the pudding is so spread over the pan as to be but an inch 
thick, it wilLrequire about two hours baking, and need not be 
turned. If it is thicker than an inch, you must (after it is 
brown on the top) loosen it in the pan, by inserting a knife 
beneath it, and having cut it across into four pieces, turn them ^ 
all nicely that the other side may be equally done. 

But this pudding is lighter and better if laid so thin as not 
tojequirie turning. 

When you serv§ up the beef lay the pieces of pudding round 
it, to be eaten with the meat. 

Veal may be baked in this manner with pota.toes or a pud- 
ding. Also fresh pork. 
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TO BOIL CORNED OR SALTED BEEF. 

The best piece is the round. You may either boil it whole, 
or dinde it into two, or even three pieces if it is large, taktn|t 
case that each piece shall hare a portion of the fat. Wash it 
w«ll I and, if very salt, soak it in two waters. Skewer it up 
tightly and in a good compact shape, wrapping the flap piece 
firmly round it. Tie it round with broad strong tape, or witn 
a strip of coarse linen. Put it into a large pot, and cover it 
well with water. It will be found a convenience to lay it on 
a fish drainer. 

Hang it over a moderate fire that it may heat gradually all 
through. Carefully take off the scum ai it rises, and when 
no more appears, keep the pot closely covered, and let it boil 
riowly and regularly, with the fire at. an equal temperature. 
Allow three hours and a half tea piece weighing about twelve 
pounds, and from that to four or five hours in proportion to tne 
size* Turn the meat twice in the pot while it is boiling. Put 
in some carrots and turnips about two hours after the meat. 
Many persons boil cabbage in the same pot with the beef, nut 
it is a much nicer way to do the greens in a separate vessel, 
lest they become saturated with the liquid fat. Cauliflower 
or brocoli (which are frequent accompaniments to corned beef) 
should never be boiled with it. 

Wash the cabbage in cold water, removing the outride 
leaves, and cutting the stalk close. Examine all the leaves 
carefully, lest insects should be lodged among them. If the 
cabbage is large, divide it into quarter^. Put it into a pol of 
boiling water with a handful of salt, and boil it till the stalk 
is quite tender. Half an hour will generally be sufficient for 
a small young oabbage ; an hour for a large full-grown one 
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Drain it well before you dish it. If boiled separately 5ijnn 
the meat, have ready some melted butter to eat with it. 

Should you find the beef under-done, you may reboil it next 
day ; putting il into boiling water and letting it simmer for 
naif an hour or more, according to its size. 

Cold corned beef will keep very well for some dajrs wrapped 
m several folds of a thick linen cloth, and set away in a cool 
dry place. 

In carving a round of beef, slice it horizontally and very 
thin. Do not help any one to the outside pieces, as they are 
generally too hard and salt; French mustard is very nice 
with corned beef.* 

This receipt will apply equally to any piece of corned beef, 
except that being less solid than the round, they will, in pro- 
portion to their weight, require rather less time to boil* 

In dishing the meat, remove the wooden skewers and sab- 
stitute plated or silver ones. 

Many persons think it best (and they are most probably 
right) to stew corned beef rather than to boil it. If you 
intend to stew it, put no more water in the pot than will 
barely cover the meat, and keep it gently simmering over a 
slow fire for four, five, or six hours, according to the size of 
the piece. 
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TO BROIL BEEF-STEAKS. 

The best beef-steaks are those cut from the ribs or from 
the inside of the sirloin. All other parts are for this pur- 
pose comparatively hard and tough. 

They should be cut about three quarters of an inch thick, 

* French mustard is made of the very best mustard powder, diluted 
with vinegar, and flavoured with minced tarragon leaves, and .a 
minced clove of garlic; all mixed with a wooden spoon. 
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aod, unless the beef is remarkably fine and tender, the steaks 
wtU be mach improved by beating them on both sides with a 
steak mallet, or with a rolling-pin. J)o not season them till 
you take them from the fire. 

Hare ready on your hearth a fine bed of clear bright coals, 
entirely free from smoke and ashes. Set the gridiron oyer 
the coals in a slanting direction, that the meat may not be 
smoked by ihe fat dropping into the fire directly nnder it. 
yfhen the gridiron is quite hot, rub the bars with suet, sprinkle 
a little salt over the coals, and lay on the steaks. Turn them 
freqo^itly with a pair of steak-tongs, or with a knife and fork. 
A quarter of an hour is generally sufficient time to broil s 
beef-steak. For those who like them underdone or rare, ten 
or twelre minutes will be enough. 

When the fiait blazes and smokes very much as it drips into 
the fire, qukkly remove the gridiron for a moment, till the 
blase has subsided. Afler they are browned, cover the 
upper side of the steaks with an inverted plate or dish to pre- 
vent Che flavour from evaporating. Bub a dish with a shalot, 
or small onion, and place it near the gridiron and close to the 
fire* that it may be well heated. In turning the steak drop 
the gravy that- may be standing on it into this dish, to save it 
from being lost. When the steaks are done, sprinkle them 
with a little salt and pepper, and lay them in a hot dish, 
putting on each a piece of fresh butter. Then, if it is liked, 
season them with a very little raw shalot, minced as finely 
as possible, and moistened with a spoonful of water ; and stir 
a tea-spoonful of catchup into the gravy. Send the steaks to 
table very hot, in a coverikl dish. You may serve up with 
them onion sauce in a small tureen. 

Pickles are frequently eaten with beef-steaks. 

Motion chops may be broiled in the same manner. 
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TO FRY BEEF-STEAKS. 

Bi^vHSTEAKS for fryia^ should be cut thinner than for broU* 
itig. ' Take them from the ribs or sirloin, and xemo?e tb^o 
booe. Beat them to make them tender* Season them with 
salt and pepper. ^ 

Put some fresh butter, or nice beef-dripping into a frying 
pan^ and hold it over a clear bright fire till it boils and ha^ 
done hissing. Then put in the steaks, and (if you like them) 
some slidled onions. Fry them about a quarter of an houi^ 
turning them frequently. Steaks, when fried, sl^ould be 
thoroughly done. After they are browned, cover them witb 
a large plate to keep in the juicea. • 

Have ready a hot dish, and when they are done, take ont 
the steaks and onions and lay them in it with another dish on 
the top, to keep them hot while you give the ipravy in the pa9 
another boil up over the fire. Yoi> may add to it a apoonfal 
of mushroom catehup. Pour the gravy over the steaks, aii4 
send them to table as hot as possible. 

Mutton chops may be fried in this manner. 
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BEEF-ST.EAK PUDDING. 

For a small padding take a pound of fresh -beef sael. 
Clear it from the skin and the stringy fibres, and mince it as 
finely as possible. Sift into a large pan two pounds of fine 
flour, and add the suet gradually, rubbing it fine with your 
liands and mixing it thoroughly, ^hen pour in, by degrees, 
enough of cold water to make a stiff dough. Roll it out into 
a large even sheet. Have ready about a pound and a half of 
the best beef-steak, omitting the bone and fat which ehenld 
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be all cat off. Dilride the steak into small thin pieeesi and 
beat them well to make them tender. Season them with 
pepper and salt, and, if conyenient, add some mnshrooms* 
Lay ^e beef in the middle of the sheet of paste, and pat on 
the top a bit of batter rolled in floor. Close the paste nieeljr 
o?er the meat as if you were makingr a large dompliap. 
Dredge with floor a thick sqaare cloth, and tie the padding ap 

• 

in it, learing space for it to swell. -Fasten the string very 
firmly, and stop ap with floor the little gap at the tyinf-plaee 
80 that no water can get iu. Have ready a large pot of boil- 
ing water. Pat Uie padding into it, and let it boil fast three 
hoars or more. Keep up a good fire ander it, as if it stops 
boiling a minnte the crast will be hea^y. Have a kettle oi 
boiling waiet at the fire to replenish the pot if it wastes too 
mach. Do not take ap the padding till*the moment before it 
goes to table. Mix some catchap with the grary on your plate. 

For a large padding yoa mast have two pounds of saet, 
tkTee pounds of floor, and two pounds and a half of meat. It 
must boil at least five hours. 

All the fat must be removed from the meat before it goes 
into the podding, as the gravy cannot be skimmed when 
enclosed in the crust. 

Yon may boil in the padding some potatoes cut into sliees. 

A pudding of the lean of mutton chops may be made in the 
same manner ; also of venison steaks. 
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A BEEF-STEAK PIE. 

Make a good paste in the proportion of ^ pound of butter to 
two pounds of sifted flour. Divide it in half, and line with 

one sheet of it the bottom and sides of a deep dish, which 

7* 
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mnat fiiat be veil bnttered. Have ready two pounds of tha- 
beat beefsteak, cut thin, and welt bealen ; the bone and 
iat being omitted. Season it willi pepper and salt. Spread 
a layer of the steak at tlie bottom of the pie, and on H a layer - 
of iliced potato, and a few small bits of butter rolled in flour. 
Then another layer of meat, potato, &c., tin the dish ia fall. 
VoQ may greatly improTe the Bavour by adding mnsbrooma, 
or chopped clams or oysters, leaving otit the bard parts. If 
you oae «1ams or oysters, moisten the other ingredicDts with . 
a lilLle of Aeir liquor. If not, potii in, at the last, half a pint' 
of cold water, or lees if the pie is smalt.' Cover the pie with 
the olher aheet of paste as a lid, and notch the ed^s hand- 
somely, having reserred a little of the paste to make a flower 
, or tulip- to Rtick in the slit at the top. Bake it in a quick oren 
an hoot and a quarter, wrlonger, in proportion to its eiie. Send 
it to table hot. 

You may make a similar pie of muttmi chops, or vea) 
_„.i.._ i.^p eteaks, always leading oat Ae bone and 

in making plea stew the meat slowly in a 
ibont half done, and Ihey then pat it with its. 
lasle and finish by baking. In this case add 
pie, as there will be already aufficient liquid 
the meat, do the potaheea widi it. 



A-LA-MODE BEEF. 
ae ont of a round of freab beef, and beat tba 
ei to make it tender. Cliop and mix togetlwr 
of Bweel tna^oram and sweetbasil, the leave*. 
a qtalks ^ n^l^ed fiu. .Chop nUo aonw 
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DBall onions or alnlota, and mbm puakj ; the mBirow fron 
the booe of the beef; *nd a qtntter of & poiuid, oi moie of 
suet Add two pepoy lolli of aule bread grated ; uid pepper, 
ult, aod natmeg to joat taste. Mix all these ii^isdisBt* 
well, aod bind them logelher with the beaten yolks of fou 
eggs. Fill with tiiia seasoning the place tiom wfaenea yea 
t«^ oot the bone ; and nib what is left of it all onr the out- 
ride of the meat. Yoa roost, of conne, proportion th« qnan- 
titj of staffing to the siie of the roand of beef. Fasten it w«U 
with skewera, and tie it round dnnly with a piece of tape, ao 
u to keep it compact end in good shape. It ia best to pnpaie 
die meat the day before it is to be cooked. 

Corel the bottom of a slew-pan with slices of baoon. Lay 
lbs beef npon them, and cotci the top of the meat with more 
slices ofbaeoD. Place Toand it foot large onions, foni carrots, 
mi four turnips, all cat in thick slices. Pour in from half  
piDi toB pintof walM, and if canTenient, add two calves' feet 
cut in half. Cover the pan closely, set it in an oren and let 
it bake for at least six hours ; or seven or eight, according to 
the size. 

V/'hea it is thoroughly done, take out the beef and lay it 
<m a dish with the vegetables round it. RenoTe the bacon 
and calves' feet, and (having skimnied the fat from 
carefully) strain it into a small sauce-pan ; set it on 
sod stir into it a teacup-full of port wiue, and tha si 
lily of pickled mushrooms. Let it jnst come to i 
then send it to table tn a sauce-tureen. '' 

If the beef ia to he eaten cold, you may ornamen 
Iowa: — Glaze it all over with beaten white of eg 
cover it wKb a coat of boiled potato grated fineli 
iMdy some slices of cold boiled eanot, and also of 
Cat Aem into the fonn of stan or flswen, and ana 



handsome]]' over the top of the meat by etiRbin; them on die 
grated potato. In the centre place a lai^ bnncb of doobte 
puBley, iBterapersed with flower* cat out of raw tamipe, 
beela, and conxfls, eomewbat in imitation of white and red 
TOMB, and marygolda. Fix tbe flowers on wooden akewers 
coneealed with parsley. 

Cold li-la-mode beef prepared in thia manner will at a little 
diataaee look like a large iced cake decorated with sugar 
flowers. 

You may dreae a fillet of veal .according to tbia recript. 
Of coarse it will require leas lime to stew. 



TO STEW BEEF. 
Take a good piece of fresh beef. It must not'be loo fat. 
Wash it, rub it with salt, and put it into a pot with barely 
_.*..!... — >r to cover it. Set it over a slow fire, and after it 
I hour, put in aorae potatoes pared and cut in 
e parsnips, scraped and split. Let them slew 
till quite lender. Turn the meat several times in 
en all is done, serve up the meat and vegelablea 
the gravy in a boat, having first slummed it. 
)od family dish. 
Id turnips (pared and sliced) to the other vege- 

may b^alewed in this manner, or with sweet 



> STEW A HOUND OF BEEF. 

ne pieces ttoai a round of freah beA— take oat 
reak it. Put the bone' and the trimmii^Es Ulo 
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» f«it widi Bome oold w»t«, ud add an onioo, a canot, and a 
tonip all cat in pieces, aad a bunch .of Bweetheilw. Sunner 
Hum lor an hoar, and having skimmMl it well, lUaia off tha 
Uqutd. Season the meat highlj with vbaAi called kitchen 
pepp^, that is, a mixtiue, in equal quautiliea, of black or 
white pepper, allBpice, cinnamon, doTsa, ginger and nntiaeg, 
all find; powdered. Faatea it with ■keweri, and lie it firmlj 
(oimd with tape. Lay skeware in the bottom of the alew- 
pao; place the beef hpon thero, and then p9ur oret it the 
gnjjjva have pEepaied from the bone and trimminga. Sim- 
mer it about an hoar and a half, and then turn the meat OTer, 
and add to it three canota, three tnmipa, end two oniona all 
sliced, and a glaas of tarragon vinegar. Keep the lid dole, 
except when yon are akinuning off ths fat. Let tha meat 
Blew till it is thoroughly done and tender ihroDghout. The 
time will depend on the size of the ronad. It may reqniie 
from five or eiz to eight hours. 

Jnat before yon lake it up, stir inl 
fiol or two of mashroom oatchnp, a 
piece of batter railed in flour. 

Send it to table hot, with the gra 



ANOTHER WAT TO STEW 

Takm a ronod of fresh beef (or t 
large) and remove the bone. Thi 
by it in a pickle made of equal 
rinegar with salt to yoai taste. N 
the pickle, put it into a large p 
eover it with water. Put in with i 
aftw «lo«eai a little wlude black P' 
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port or claiel. If it is a whole roand of beef .rilow two 
glassed of wine. Stew it elowlj (oi at least four honia oi 
more, in proportion to its size. It must be ihoTooghly done, 
and lender all through. An hour before yon send it to table 
take the meat out of the pot, end pour the grary into a pan. 
Put a Ibi^ lump of butler into the pot, dredge the beef with 
flour, and return it to the pot to brown, turning it often to 
prevent its burning. Or it will be better to put it into a 
Dutch OTen. CoTer the lid with hot coals, renewing them as 
they go out. Take the gravy that you poured from the meat, 
and skim off all the fat. Put it into a'sauce-pan, and mix wilh 
it a little butter rolled in flour, and add some more cloves and 
wine. Give it a boil up. If it is not well browned, bum 
Ho:ne Euirar on a hot shove!, and stir it in. 

have ready when you take the meat 
i-raeat of grated bread crumbs, sweet 
pper and salt, and minced parsley, 
'■ «f egg- ^>ll with this the opening 
he bone, and bind a tape firmly round 



EF BOUILLI. 

of freih beef (or if you prefer it a 
riaket) and rub it with salt. Place 
r the stew-pot, and lay the meat upon 

enough to cover iL To'eorich the 
necks and other trimmings <rf' what- 
lappen to have ; alau the root of a 
Cover the pot, and set it over a qnidc 
the seam has risen, akim it well, mud 
D that the meat shall only simmer ; 
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or you may set the pot on hot coals. Then pat in four or ^Ye \ 

carrots sliced thio, a head of celery cut up, and four or five i 

sliced tainips. Add a bunch of sweet herbs, and a small 

table-spoonfal of black peppercorns tied in a thin mnslin rag. 

iet it stew slowly for four or &ye hours, and then add a dozen { 

yery small onions roasted and peeled, and a large table-spoon- 

M of capers or nasturtians. You may, if you choose, stick a 

elove in each onion. Simmer it half an hour longer, then 

take up the meat, and place it in a dish, laying the yegetables 

round it. Skim and strain the grayy ; season it with catcnnp, 

and made nmstard, and serve it up in a boat. 

, Mutton may be cooked in this manner. 



HASHED BEEF. 

Taks some roast beef that has been very much under-done, 
and hariog cut off the fat and skin, put the trimmings 
with the bones broken up into a 8tew«pan with two large 
£»nions sliced, a few sliced potatoes, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs. Add about a pint of warm water, or broth if you have 
it. This is to make the gravy. Cover it closely, and let it 
simmer for about an hour. Then skim and strain it, carefully 
removing every particle of fet. 

Take another stew-pot, and melt in it a piece of butter, 
about the size of a large walnut. When it has melted, shake 
in a spoonful of flour. Stir it a few minutes, and then add 
to it the strained gravy. Let it come to a boil, and then pu* 
to it a table-spoonful of. catchup, and the beef, cut either in 
thin small sliees or in mouthftils* Let it simmer from five to 
ten minntes, but do not allow it to bdl, lest (having been 
cooked already) it should beeome tasteless and insipid 
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Serve it up in a deep dish wilb thin Blicea of toast cut into 
triangular oi pointed pieces, the crust omitted. Dip the toast 
in the gravy, and lay the pieces in regular order lonnd Iha 
sides of tbo dish. 

You may hash mutton or veal in the same manner, adding 
sliced carrots, turnips, potatoes, or aiiyvegeti^leB yon please. 
Tomalas are an improvement. 

To hash cold meat is an economical way of using it; but 
there is little or no nutriment in it afler being twice cooked, 
pnd the natnral flavour ia much impaired by the process. 

Hashed meat would always be much better If the slices 
were cut from the.joint or large piece as soon as it leaves the 
table, and soaked in the gravy till next day. 



F CAKES. 

ef that has been under-ilone, and 
th it grated bread crumbs, and a 
sley. Season it with pepper an^ 
ue beef-dripping and a little wbI- 
scraped cold tongue or bam will 
Make it into broad flatc^es, and 
ato thinly on the top and bottom 
i of butter on the top of every 
m to warm and brown, 
a breakfast dish. , 
It mdy bo prepared in the sam* 



vl into slices, seasoned with salt 
nutes over a cleer fire, and serred 
irsad on thsm. 
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TO ROAST A BEEF'S HEART. 

Cut open the heart, and (havingr remored the Tentrieles) 
soak it in cold water to free it from the blood. Parboil it 
about ten minntes. Prepare a force-meat of grated bread 
emmbs, butter or minced aaet, sweet marjoram and parsley 
chopped fine, a little grated lemon-peel, nutmeg, pepper, and 
salt to your taste, and some yolk of egg to bind the ingredients* 
Stuff the heart with the force-meat, and secare the opening 
by tying a string around it. Put it on a spit, and roast it till 
it is tender throughout. 

Add to the gravy a piece of batter rolled in flonr, and a 
glass of red wine. Serve up the heart very hot in a covered 
dish. It chills immediately. 

Eat currant jelly with it. 

Boiled beef's heart is frequently used in mince pies. 



TO STEW A BEEF'S HEART. 

Cleajt the heart, and cot it lengthways into large pieces. 
Put them into a pot with a little salt and pepper, and cover 
them with cdld water. Parboil them for a quarter of an hour, 
carefully skimming off the blood that rises to the top. Then 
take them out, cut them into mouthfuls, and having strained 
the liquid, return them to it, adding a head or two of chopped 
celery, a few sliced onions, a dozen potatoes pared and quar- 
^ tered, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Season with whole 
pepper, and a few cloves if you like. Let it stew slowly till 
all the pieces of heart and the vegetables are quite tender. 

You may stew a beef's kidney in the same manner. 

The heart and liver of a calf make a good dish cooked aiei 

above. 

8 
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TO DRESS BEBF KIDNEY. 
Hatiks Boaked a fresh kidoe; in cold water and dried it in 
a cloth, out it into monthfuls, and than mince It. fine. Dast 
It With flear. Put some butter intio a stew-pan over a, nods- 
rale fire, and when it-boils pot in ths minced kidnej. Whea 
you have biowned .it in the butter, spriolde on a little salt 
and cayemie pepper, and pout ia a very litde boiling watei. . 
AM a.'glaas of champagne or other wine, or a large tea-spoon- 
ful of mnsliroom patohnp, oi of walnut pickle. Cotsi the- 
pan closely, end let it stew till the kidney ia tender. . Send 
it tf -table hot io 4 covered dish.. It is eaten generally at 
hre^fask 

3 BOIL.TBIPE. 

rm water, and trim it nicely, taking off 
to small pieces, and put it on to boil 
ler, in- water enough to cover it very 
iled four honra; ponr off the water, sea- 
per and salt, and pnt it into a pot with 
in equal quantities. Boil it en hour in 

ten or a dozen onions. When they aro 
in a enllender, and roesh them. Wipe' 
I put them on again, with abitofbatter 
rine-glass of cream or milk. Let them 
to the tripe just before yon send it to 
pper, vinegar, and mustard. 
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TRIPE AND OYSTERS. 

Hatuc^ boiled the tripe in milk and wmter, for four or fire 
lumrB'tiil it 18 quite tender, eat it np into email pieoea. Pat 
it into a atew-ipan with Jnat milk eiioagh to corer it, and a 
few hladea of mace. Let it stew abont fire minntea, and then 
pat in the oysters, adding a large piece of batter relied In 
floor, and salt and cayenne pepper to yonr taste. Let it slew 
fire minutes longer, and then send it to table in a toieen ; 
flrst skimming off whatcTer fat may float on the aoriace. 

TO FRY TRIPE. 

Boil the tripe the day before, till it is quite tender, which 
it will not be in less than four or fire hours. Then corer it 
and set it away. Next day cat it into long slips, and dip 
' each piece into beaten yolk of egg, and afterwards roll them 
in grated bread crumbs. Hare ready in a frying-pan orer the 
fire, some g;^ beef-dripping. . When it is boiling hot pat in 
tfaB tripe, and fry it.about t^n minutes, till of a light brown* 

You may serre it up with onion sauce. 

Boiled tripe that has been left from the dinner of the pre- 
ceding day may be Med in this manner. 



PEPPER POT. 

Take four pounds of tripe, and four ox feet. Put them into 
a large pot with as much water as will corer them, some 
whole pepper, and a little salt. Hang them orer the fire 
early in the morning. Let them boil slowly, keeping the 
pot closely corered. When the tripe is quite tender, and the 
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OX feet boiled to pieces, take them out, and ikim the liquid 
and Btrain it. Then cut the tripe into small pieces; put it 
back into the pot, and pour the soup or liquor over it Hare 
leady some sweet herbs chopped fine, some sliced onions, and 
Bome sliced [yotatoes. Make some small damplings with 
fioar and butter. Season the vegetables well with pepper 
and salt, and put them into the pot. Have ready a kettle 
of boiling water, and pour on as much as will keep the ingre- 
dients covered whjte boiling, but take care not to weaken the 
taste by putdng too miich water. Add a large piece of butter 
railed in flour, and lastly put in the dumplings. Let it boil 
Ull all the things are thoroughly done, and then serve it up in 
the tureen. 



A SMOKED TONGUE, 
gues, choose those that are Chick and 

the smoothest skins. They are the 
r and tender. . 

fionid soak in cold water at least all 
!ry hard and dry will require twenty- 
ffhen you boil it put it into a pot fuU 
oyer a slow fire that il may heat gra- 
ae il comes to a boil. Then keep it 
ai a half to four hours, according to its 
: with a fork, and do not Cake it up till 
Send it to table with mashed potato 
lish with parsley. Do not split it ia 
, as is the practice with some cooka. 
spoils the flavour, and renders it com- 



np the tongue very handsomely, rub it 
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with 7o]k of egg after you take it from the pot, and atiew 
oyer it grated bread crumbs ; baste it with batter, aad set it 
hebn die fire till it becomes of a light browa. Cover the 
toot (which is always an unsightly object) with thick sprifi 
t>f double parsley ; and (instead of mashed potato) lay alkw* 
of enrrant jelly all round the tongue. 



TO BOIL A SALTED OR PICKLED lONGUE. 

« 

Put it into boiling water, and let it boil three hours or iiofs* 
according to its size. When yQu take it out peel and trim it, 
nnd send it to table surrounded with mashed potato, and gar* 
mshed with sliced carrot. 
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TO CORN BEEF. 



Wash tbe beef well, after it has lain awhile in eold water* 
Then drain and examine it, .take ouit all the kernels, and tub 
it plentifully with salt. It will imbibe the salt mora readily 
•after being washed. In cold weather warm the salt by placing 
it before the fire. l!liiil will cause it%to penetrate the meal 
more thoroogfaly. ^ 

in sommer do not attempt to com any be^ that has not 
been fresh killed, and even then it Mfill not keep more dum a 
day and a half or two days. Wash and dry il, tod'riiD a 
great deal of salt well into it. Cover it carefully, ctod klBep 
it in a cold dry cellar. 

Pork is corned in the same manner. 



8« 
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TO PICKLE BEEF OR TONGUES. 

I'bi beef must be fieBh killed, and of the beat kind. Yon 

mnat wipe every piece well, to dry it from the hlood and 

moislnre. To fifty poiinds of meat allow two pounds and a 

quarter of coarse salt, two pounds and a quarter of fine salt, 

one ounce and a half of saltpetre, one pound and a half of 

brown Bugar, and one quart of molasses. Mix all these bgre- 

dients well together,boil and skim it for about twenty minutes, 

and when no more scum rises, take it from the fire. Have 

ready the b€ef in a large tub, or in a barrel ; pour the brine 

g^radually opon it with »ladle, and as it cools rub it well into 

every part of the meat. A molasses hogshead sawed in two 

is a good receptacle for pickled meat. Cover it welt with a 

thick cloth, and look at it frequently, skimniing off whatever 

s top, and basting the meat with the brine. 

ght the beef will be fit for use. 

be put into the same cask with the beef, one 

as you procure them from the butcher. None 

ready for smoking in less than sis weeks ; 

:st remain in pickle two or three months, 

be sent to the smoke-house later than March. 

homa, they will require three weeks' smoking 

s. Hang them with the root or lai^e end 

i done, aew up each tong-ue tightly in coarae 

them up in a dark dry cellar. 

3S without smoking are seldom liked, 

ctobei is a good time for putting meat into 

reather is too warm or too cold, it will not 

L 

if the winter the pickle may probably reqnire 
with additional ingredients. 
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Half an ounce of pearl-ash added to the other aiticlea will 
make the meat more tender, but ipany persona thinks it injues 
' the taste. 

The meat must always be kept completely immersed 
m the brine. To effect this a heavy board should be laid 
apon it. 
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, DRIED OR SMOKED BEEF. 

The best part for this purpose is the round, which you 
most desire the butcher to cut into four pieces. Wash the 
meat and dry it well in a cloth. Grind or beat to powder an 
equal quantity of cloves and allspice, and having mixed them 
% together, rub them well into the beef with your hand. The 
spice will be found a g^eat improvement both to the taste and 
smell of the meat. Have ready a pickle made precisely as 
that in the precedingr article. Boil and skim it, and (tho meat 
having been thoroughly rubbed all over with the sp'ce) 
pour on the pickle as before directed. Keep the beef m the 
pickle at least six weeks, and thei^ smoke it about 'three 
weeks. 

Smoked beef is brought on the tea-table either shaved into 
thin chips without cooking, or chipped and fried with a little 
batter in a skillet, and served up hot. 

This receipt for dried or smoked beef will answer equally 
well for venison ham, which is also used as 7relish at the 
tea-table. . 

Mutton hams may be prepared in the same way^ 
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POTTED BS£F. 

\ 

Take a good piece of a round of beef, and cut off all the 
fat. Rub the lean well with salt, and let it lie two days. 
Then put it into a jar, and add to it a little water in th6 pro-^ 
portion of half a pint to three .pounds of meat. Cover the jaif 
B8 closely as possible, (the best coyer will be a coarse paste 
or dough) and set it in a slow oven, or in a vessel of boiling 
water for about four hours. Then'drain off all the gravy and 
•et the meat before the fire that all the mdsture may be drawn 
eut. Pull or cut it to pieces and pound it for a long time in 
a mortar with pepper, allspice, cloves, mace, nutmeg, ana 
oiled fresh butter* adding these ingredieiits gradually, and 
moistening it with a little of the gravy. You must pound it 
to a fine paste, or till it becomes of the consistence of creaor 
eheese. 

Put it into potting cans, and cover it an voxk thick with 
fresh butter that has been melted, skimmed, and strained^ 
Tie a leather over each pot, and keep them closely covered 
Set them in a dry place* 

Game and poultry may be potted in this manner 



I 
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VEAL. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

Ths foT&-quaiter of a eaif comprises the neck, bre8Bt« aoo 
shoalder: the hind-quarter consists of the loin, fillet, ana 
knuckle. Separate dishes are made of the head, heart, liver, 
and sweetbread. The flesh of good veal is firm and dry, and 
&e joints stiff. The lean is of a very light delicate red, and 
the fat quite white. In buying the head see that the eyes 
look fall, plump, and lively ; if they are dull and sunk the 
calf has been killed too long. In buying calves' feet for jelly 
, or soup, endeavour to get those that have be^ singed only 
and not skinned ; as ai great deal of gelatinous substance is 
contained in the skin. Veal should always be thoroughly 
cooked, and never brought to table rare or under-done, like 
beef or mutton. The least redness in the meat or gravy is 
' disgusting. 

Veal suet may be used as a substitute for that of beef; also 
veal-drlppii^. 
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TO ROAST A LOIN OF VEAL. 

Thk loin is the best part of the calf. It is always roasted. 
See that your fire is cle^ and hot, and broad enough to brown 
both ends. Cover the fat of the kidney and the back with 
paper to prevent it from scorching. A large loin of veal will 
require at least four hours and a ha!f to roast it sufficiently. 
At first set the roaster at a tolerable distance from the fire that 
the meat may heat gradually in, the beginning; afterwards 
place it nearer. Put a litUe salt and water into the dripping- 
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pan and baste the meat with it till the gravy begins to drop. 
Then baste with' the gravy. When the meat is nearly done, 
move it close (6 the fire, dredge it with a very little fionr, and 
baste it with batter. Skim the fat froip the. gravy, which 
should be thickened by shaking in a very small quantity of. 
flour. Put it into a small sauce^pan, and set it on hot eoalsk 
Let it just come to a boil, and then send it to table in a boat. 
If the gravy is not in sufficient quantity, add to it about half 
a jiU or a large wine*glass of boiling water. ^ 

In carving a loin of veal help every one to a piece of the 
kidney as far as it will go. 
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Tt) KOASt A BREAST OF YEAL. * 

A BREAST of veal will require about three hours and a hall 
to roast. In preparing it for the^pit, cover it with the caul, 
and skewer the sweetbread to the back. Take off the caul 
when the meat is nearly done. The breast, being compara- 
tively tough and coarse, is less esteemed than the loin and 
the fillet. 

I 

TO ROAST A FILLET OF VEAL. 

Task out the bone, and eecurtf with skeweis the ftt flap to 
the outside of the meat. Prepare a staffing of fresh butter or 
suet minced fine, and an equal quantity of grat^ bread-crumbH 
a large table-spoonful of grated lemon-peel, a table-spoonful 
of sweet maijoram chopped or vubbed to powder, a nutmeg 
grated, and a little pepper and salt, with a sprig of chopped 
parsley. Mix all these ingredients with beaten yolk of egg, 
-and stuff the place from whence the bone was taken. Make 
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deep cuts or incisions all over the top of the veal, and fill them. 

' • • • 

with some of the staffing. Yoa -may stick into each hole an 
inch of fat ham oi salt pork, ciit very thin. 
. Haying papered the fat, spit the veal, and put it into the 
KKister, keeping it at first not too near the fire. Put a little 
«a]t and water into the dripping-pan, and for awhile haste the* 
meat with it. Then hastie it With its own gravy. A fillet of 
?eri will reqaite four faonrs roasting. As it proceeds, place 
it nearer to the fire* Half an hoar hefoie it is done, remove 
the paper, and haste the meat with>hutter, having first dredged 
it very lightly with fiour. Having skimmed the gravy, mix 
some thin melted butter with it. 

If convenient, yon may in making the staffing, use a large 
proportion of chopped mushrooms that have been preserved 
tn sweet oil, or of cheeped pickled oysters. Cold ham shred 
[,. fioe will improve it. 

You may stufifa fillet of veal entirely with sausage meat. 

To accompany a fillet of veal, the usual dish is boiled ham 
or bacon. 

A 8hoolder\>f veal may be stuiSed and roasted in a similar 
manner. 

J 

TO STEW A BREAST OF VEAL. 

IhviDB the breast into pieces according to the position of 
&e bonee. Put them into a stew-pan with a few slices of 
ham, some whole pepper, a bunch of parsley, and a large 
onion quartered. Add sufficient water to keep it from burning, 
and let it stew slowly till the meat is quite tender. Then put 
to it a quart or raor^ of green peas that have boiled twenty 
oilmites in another pot, and a piece of butter rolled n floor. 
Let all stew together a quarter of an hour longer. Serve it 
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np, with the veal in the middle, the peas round it, and the 
nam laid on the peas. 
You may stew a breast of veal with tomatas. 



TO STEW A FILLET OF VEAL. 

Take a fillet of veal, rub it with salt, and then with a sharp 
knife make'deep incisions all over the surface, the bottom as 
well as the top and sides. Make a stuffing of grated stale bread, 
butter, chopped sweet marjoram, grated lemon-peel, nutmeg, 
pepper and salt, mixed up with beaten yolk of egg to bind and 
give it consistency. Fill the holes or incisions with the stuf- 
fing, pressing it down well with your fingers. Reserve some 
of the stufiUng to rub all over the outside of the meat. Have 
ready some very thin slices of cold boiled ham, the fatter the 
better. Cover the veal with them, fastening them on with 
skewers. Put it into a pot, and stew it slowly in a very 
little water, just enough to cover it. It will take at least 
five hours to stew ; or more, in proportion to its size. When 
ione, take off the ham, and lay it round the veal in a dish. 

You may stew with it a qi^artor three pints of young green 
peas, put in about an hour before dinner ; add to them a little 
butter and pepper while they are stewing. Serve them up in 
the dish with the veal, laying the slices of ham upon them. 

If you omit the ham, stew the veal entirely in lard. 



TO STEW A KNUCKLE OF VEAL. 

Lay four wooden skewers across the bottom of your stew- 
pan, and place the meat upon them ; having first carefully 
washed it, and rubbed it with salt. Add 9 table-spoonful of 
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whole pepper, the leaves from a bunch of sweet maijoram, a 
banch of parsley leares chopped, two onions peeled and sliced, 
and a piece of batter rolled in flour. Pour in two quarts of 
water. Cover it closely, and after it has come to a boil, lessen 
Ae fire, and let the meat only simmer for two hours or more. 
Before you serve it up, pour the liquid over it« 

This dish will be greatly improved by stewing with It 
a few slices of ham, or the remains of a cold ham. 

Veal when simply boiled is too insipid* To stew it it 
much better. 
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VEAL CUTLETS. 



The best cutlets are those taken from the leg or fillet. Cut 
them about half an inch thick, and as large as the palm of 
your hand. Season them with pepper and salt. Grate some 
stale bread, and rub it through a cullender, adding to it 
chopped sweet marjoram, grated lemon-peel, and some pow- 
dered mace or nutmeg. Spread the mixture on a large flat 
dish. Have ready in a pan some beaten eg^. First dip each 
cutlet into the egg, and then into the seasoning on the dish, 
seeing that a sufficient quantity adheres to both sides of the 
meat. Melt in your frying-pan, over a quick fire, some beef* 
dripping, lard, or fresh butter, and when it boils lay your cut- 
lets in it, and fry them thoroughly; turning them on both 
sides, and taking care .that they do not bum. Place them in 
a covered dish near the fire, while you finish the gravy in the 
pan, by first skimming it, and then shaking in a little flour 
and stirring it round. Pour the gravy hot round the cutlets, 
« ana gramish with little bunches of juried parsley. 
You may mix with the bread crumbs a little saffron. 

9 
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VEAL STEAKS.. 

Cut a neck of real into thin isteaks, aad beat tbem to mtk^^ 
Uiem tender. For seasoniiigr, mix tege^er some finely 
chopped onion sprinkled with pepper and. salt, and a Iklte 
chopped parsley. Add some butter, and pot it with tiie |iar- 
sley and onion into a small sance^pan, and Bet it on het ooals 
to stew till brown. lA the mean time, put the steaks oa a het 
gridiron (the bars of which hare been tubbed with suet) and 
broil them well, over a bed of bright clear coals. When suf- 
ficiently done on one side turn them on the other. After the 
last turning, cover each steak with some of the seasoning 
from the sauce-pan, and let all broil together till thoroughly 
done. 

Instead of the onions and parsley, you may season the veal 
steaks with chopped mushrooms, or with chopped oysters, 
browned in butter. 

Have ready a gravy made of the scraps and trimmings of 
the veal, seasoned with pepper and salt, and boiled in a little 
hot water in the same sauce-pan in which the parsley and 
anions have been previously stewed. Strain the gravy when 
it has boiled long enough, and flavour it with catchup. 



MINCED VEAL. 

TijuB some cold veal, cut it into slices, and minCe it very 
finely with a chopping-knife. Season it to your taste with 
pepper, salt, sweet majjoram rubbed fine« grated lemon-peel 
and nutmeg. Put the bones and trimmings into a saace^paif 
with a little water« and simmer Asm over hot coals to extract^ 
the gravy fhrni them. Then put the minded veal into a stew- 
pan, strain the gravy over it, iidd a piece of butter rolled in 
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fioar, md a little milk of cieanfi. Let it all simmer toother 
tRl thoroag^y warmed^ but do net allow it to boil lest the 
meat bwiiBg been onee cooked already, abould become taste* 
lanu Wkea yaa serve- it up, have iready some three-cornered 
pieees of bread toasted and buttered ; place them all round 
the iande »£ ^he dish* 

Or you may cover the mince witb a thick layer of grated 
hiead, moistened with a little butter, and browned on the top 
with a salamaodery <»' a red kot jBhovel. 
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VEAL PATTIES. 

• 

MiNCB very fine a pound of the lean of cold roast yeal, and 
half a pound of cold boiled ham, (fat and lean equally mixed.) 
,Put it into a stew-pan with three ounces of butter divided into 
bits and rolled in flour, a jill of cream, and a jill of veal gravy. 
§^asp^ it to your taste with cayenne pepper and nutmeg, 
gijaled Vemoorpeel, and lemon-juice. Set the pan on hot coals, 
]^ lef.the ingredients simmer till well warmed, stirring 
t^m w«{I to prevent their burning. 

I^ve re^dy baked some small shells of puff-paste. Fill 
them with the xnixture, and eat the patties either warm or 
eold. 
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VEAL PIE. 



' Tas» iW9 pmmds of veal 9ut from the loitii fillet, or the best 
and <f the, neck. Bejmove the bone, fat, and skb, and put 
f^iCTi i^yp tt fy^y»»pftn wit^ half a pint of water to stew for the 
gfavft WWse ia good paste, sdloying a pound of butter to 
fai» powda of fl»i». 'PivWe i* '^^ *wo pieces, rpll it out 
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rather thick, and cover with one piece the sides and bottoia of > 
a deep dish. Put in a layer of veal, seasoned with pepper * 
and salt, then a layer of cold ham sliced thin, then more veal, • 
more ham, and so on till ihe dish is fall; interspersing the 
meat with yolks of eggs boiled hard. If you can proenm 
some small button mushrooms they will be found an improve 
ment. Pour in, at the last, the gravy you have drawn, from 
ihe trimmings, and put on the lid. of the pie, notching th6> 
edge handsomely, and ornamenting the centre with a flower- 
made of paste. Bake the pie at least two hours and a half. 
You may make a very plain veal pie simply of veal chops, 
' sliced onions, and potatoes pared and quartered. Season with 
nspper and salt, and £11 up the dish with water. 



CALF'S HEAD BREST PLAIN 

Wash the head in warmVater. Then lay it in clean hot 
water and let it soak awhile. This will blanch it. Take out 
the brains and the black part of the eyes. Tie the head 
in a cloth, and put it -into a large fish-kettle, with plenty of 
cold water, and add some, salt to throw up the scum, which 
must^be taken off as it rises. Let the head boil gently about 
three hours. . •. 

Put eight or ten sage leaves, and as much parsley, into a 
small sauce-pan with a little water, and boil them half sn 
hour. Then chop them fine, and set them ready on a plate. 
Wash the brains well in two warm waters, and then 8«ak 
them for an hour in a basin of cold w^^er with a little salt in 
it. Remove the skin and strings, and then pnt the brains into 
a stew-pan with plenty of coldnvater, and let ^em boil gently 
for a Quarter of an hour, skimming them veil. Tafcv 
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oid^ chop ihem, and mix them with tfa0 Mge pod panl«y 
leayee, two table^poonfuls of melted butter,,aiid the yolks of 
four haid-boiled eggs, aad pepper and sidt to your ttste. 
Tbtsa pot the mixture into a aauoe-pan and set it on eoals to 
warau 

Tifce up the head ^hen it is sufficiently boiled, sooie it ja div 
moiids, brash it all over with beaten egg, and strew it with a 
nditafe of grated bread-crumbs, and chopped sage and paralej. 
Stbk a few bits of butter over it, and set it in a Dutch oren 
to brown. Serve it up with the brains laid round it. Or yon 
nay send to table the brains and the tongue in a small 
separate dish, having first trimmed the tongue and cat off the 
roots. Haye also parsley-sauce in a boat. Yon maygamidi 
with very thin small slices of broiled ham, curled up. 

If you get a calf's head wiUi iht hair on, sprinkle it all 
over with pounded rosin, and dip it into boiling water. This 
will make the hmrs scrape off easily. 



CALF'S HEAD HASHED. 

Taiu a ealf 's head aad a set of feet, and boil them until 

tandsr, having first reiliioTed the brains. Then cut the fiesh 

aff the head and feet in slices from the bone, and 'put* both 

mntt imd bones jnto ft stew-pan with a bunch of sweet herbs, 

sane sliced anions, and pqiper and salt to your taste ; also a 

hu]^ pieca of batter rolled in fiour, and a little water. After 

' it has stewed awhile slowly till the flavour is well extracted 

ftmt the herb^ aad onions, take out the meat, season it a little 

with oayeane.pepper, and lay it in. a dish. Strain the g^vy 

in whicb it was stewed, and stir into it two glasses of ma- 

dilliat a^ As j^oine and gratad p^el of a lemon. Hmrlng 

9» 
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poured some of the gravy over the meat, lay a piece of Imtte 
on the top, set it in an oven and hake it hrown. 

In the ipean time, having cleaned and washed the braim, 
(skinning them and removing the strings) parboil them in a 
sauce-pan, and then make them into balls with chopped 
sweet herbs, grated bread-crumbs, grated lemon-peel, nutmeg, 
and beaten yolk of egg. Fry them in lard and butter mixed ; 
and send them to table laid rourd the meat (which should 
have the tongue placed on the tr p) and garnish with sliced 
lemom Warm the remaining gravy in a small sauce-pan on 
hot coals, and stir into it the beaten yolk of an egg a minute 
before you take it from the. fire. Send it to table in a boat. 
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CHITTERLINGS O-R CALF'S TRIPE. 

See that the chitterlings are very nv e apd white. Wash 
them, cut them into pieces, and put ihem into a stew-pan 
with pepper and salt to your taste, and about two quarts of 
water. Boil them two hours or more. In the mean time, 
peel eight or ten white onions, and throw them whole into a 
sauce-pan with plenty of water. Boil them slowly till quite 
soft ; then drain them in a cullender, and mash them. ' Wipe 
out your sauce-pan, and put in the mashed onions with a 
piece of butter, two table-spoonfuls of cream or rich milk, 
some nutmeg, and a very little salt. Sprinkle in a little 
flour, set the pan on hot coals (keeping it well covered) and 
give it one boil up. 

When the chitterlings are quite tender all through, take 
them up and drain them. Place in the bottom of a dish a 
slice or two of buttered toast with all^the crust cut oflf. Lay 
the chitterlings on the toast, and send them to table with the 
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stewed onioiuB in a sauee-boat When yon take the ehitteiliiiga 
OB yom plate season them with pepper and vinegar. 
This, if properly prepared, is a very nice dish. 
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TO FRY CALF'S FEET. 

Having first boiled them till tender, cut them in two, and 
(having taken oat th^ large bones) season the feet with pep- 
per and salt, and dredge them well with flour. Strew some 
chopped parsley or sweet marjoram over them, and fry them 
of a light brown in lard or butter. Serve them up with para* 
ley-sauce. 
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TO FRY CALF'S LIVER. 

Cut the liver into thin slices. Season it with pepper, salt, 
chopped sweet herbs, and parsley. D/edge it with flour, and 
fry it brown in lard or dripping. See that it is thoroughly 
done before yon send it to table. Serve it up with its own 
gravy. 

Some slices of cold boiled ham fried with it will be found 
an improvement. 

You may dress a calf's heart in the same manner. 
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LARDED CALF'S LIVER. 

Take a calf's liver and wash it well. Cut into long slips 
the fat of some bacon or salt pork, and insert it all through 
the surface of the liver by means of a larding-pin. Put the ^ 

Hver into a pot with a table-spoonful of lard, a little water, 
and 8"fow tomatas, or soma tomata catchup ; adding one large 
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or two tmail onkum iwneed &ne, aoi eome SiWoei ma^Qiui 
ieaves rabhed Teiy 6»e. . Tliue aweet miurjonaa will cnm^le 
more easily if jwi fiist 6^ it hefoie tbe fire on a ]^ate* 

Having pat in all thesefingredients, set the pot on hot coals 
in the oomer of the fire-place, and keep it stewing, regnlarly 
and slowly, foi; four hours. I^nd the tiver to table witii iho 
gravy round it. . 

TO ROAST SWEET-BREADS. 

Take four fine sweet-breads^ and having trinunod them 
nicely, parboil them, and then lay ihem in a pan of cold 
water till they become cool. Afterwards dry them in a elo^» 
Put some butter into a sauce-pan, set it on hot coals, and melt- 
and skim it. "When it is quite clear, take it ofif. Have residy 
some beaten egg in one dish, and some grated bread-crumbs 
in another. Skewer each sweet-bread, and faisten them on a 
spit. Then glaze them all over with egg, and sprinkle ibem 
with bread-crumbs. Spread on some of the clarified buttetr, 
and then another coat of crumbs. Roast them before a clear 
fire, at least a quarter of an hour. Have ready some nice veal 
gravy flavoured with lemon-juice, and pour it round the sweet- 
breads before you send them to table. 
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LARDED SWKET-BRE ADS. 

Parboil three or four of the largest sweet-breads you oaa 
get. This should be done as Boon as they are^brought in, as 
few things spoil more rapidly if not oooked at once. When 
half boiled, lay them in cold water. Prepare aforce^neat of 
grated bread, lemon-peel, bnttsr, aalt, pepper, and nutmeg 
nixed with beaten ypikitf egg. €at«|k«ttheiweo$*bi)d0diiw4 
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Staff Uitjn with it, fastening them afterwards with a skeiver, or 
tying Ihem Toimd with paekthread. Have ready some slips of 
hacon-fat, and some slips of lemdh'peel cut about the thick- 
ness of very small straws. Lard the sweet-breads with them 
in alternate rows of bacon and lemon*peel, drawing them 
tbrough with a larding-needle. Do it regularly and hand- 
somely. Then put the sweet-breads into a Dutch oren, and 
bake them brown. Serre them up with veal grary ilaTOUied 
with a glass of Madeira, and enriched with beaten yolk of 
egg stirred in at the last. 



MARBLED VEAL. 

Hatiii0 boiled and ridnned two fine smoked tongues, cut 
them to pieces and pound them to a paste in a mortar, moisU 
tsmng th4»n with plenty of butter as yon proceed. Hare ready 
an equal quantity of the lean of yeal stewed and cut into very 
small pieces. Pound the real also in a mortar, adding butter to 
it by degrees. The tongue and veal must be kept separate till 
both hare been pounded. Then fill your potting cans with 
lamps of the Teal and tongue, pressed down hard, and so placed, 
that when cut, the mixture will look variegated or marbled. 
Close the cans with veal ; again press it down very hard, and 
finish by pouring on clarified butter. Cover the cans closely, 
and keep them in a dry place. It may be eaten at tea or sop* 
per. Send it to table cut in slices. 

You may use it for sandwiches. 
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MUTTON AND LAMB. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

Thb fdr^-qoarter of a sheep contaias the neck, hreast* and 
shoulder ; and the hind-^quarter the loUi and leg. The tvo 
loins together are called the chine or saddle. The JU»sh of 
good mutton is of a hright red, and a close grain, and the fat 
firm and quite white. The meat will feel tender and springy 
when yott sqoe^ze it with your fingers. The rein in the neck 
of the fore-quarter should be of a fine blue. 

Lamb is always roasted;- generally a whole quarter atenee. 
In carving lamb, the first thing done is to separate the 6hotil«> 
der from the breast, or the leg from the Jqin. ^ 

If the weather is cold enough to allow it, mattoii is mom 
tender after being kept a few days. 
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TO ROAST MUTTON. 

Mutton should be roasted with a quick brisk fire. Every 
part should be trimmed off that cannot be eaten. Wash the 
meat well. The skin should be taken off and Sewered oni^pMn 
before the meat is put on the spit ; this will make it more j«^oy. 
Otherwise tie paper over the fat, having soaked the twine, in 
water to prevent the string from burning. - Put a little S9it 
and water into the dripping-pan, to baste the mieat at first, than 
use its own gravy for that purpose. A quarter of an hosr 
before you think it will be done, tadce off the skin or papfr. 
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dredge the meat yery li|flitlj with flour, and hatle it with 
tmtter. Skim the gravy and sead it to table in a boat 

• A leg of mutton will require from two hours roasting to two 
honrs and a half in proportion to its site. A c^ine or saddle, 
from two hoars and a half, to three hours. A shoulder, fireni 
an hour and a half, to two honrs. A loin, from an hour and 
three quarters, to two honrs. A haunch (that is a leg witii 
part of tile lota) cannot be well roasted in tees than foar 
hours* 

Always have some eurraat jelly on tiie table to eat with 
roast mnttoa. It should also be aceompemed by nasnad 
turnips. 

Slices cut from a cold leg of mutton that has been under- 
done, are very nice broiled or warmed on a gridiron, and sent 
to the break£i8t table coyered with currant jelly. 

Pickles ai6 always eaten with mutton. 

In preparing a Iff. of mutton for roasting, yon may make 
deep incisions in if, and stuff them with chopped oysters, or 
with a force-meat made in the usual manner ; or with chest- 
nuts iMurboiled and peeled. The gravy will be improved by 
stirring into it a glass of port wine. 



TO BOIL MUTTON. 

To prepare, a 1^ of mutton for boiling, w%sh it dean, cut 
a smsll piece off the shank bone, and trim the knnckle. Put 
i^ ittto « pG« i»th water enovgh to cover it^ and boil it gently 
for titree hours^ skimming it well. Then take it from the 
Ate, and keeping the pot well covered, let it finish by remain- 
ifig in the steam for ten or ifteen minutes. Serve it up with 
tf sanee-boat of nutted butter into which a tea-cup full of 
\e&pBSs or na^urtiatts hate been stirred. 
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Have mashed turnips to eat with it. . 

A few small onions boiled in the water with the mutton are 
thought by some to improve the flavour of the meat. It is much 
better when sufficient time is allowed to boil or simmer it 
slowly. 

A neck or a loin of mutton will require also about three 
hours slow boiling. These pieces shouFd on no account be 
sent to table the least under-done. Serve up with them carrots 
and whole turnips. You may add a dish of suet dumplings 
to eat with the meat, made of finely chopped suet mixed with 
double its quantity of flour, and a little cold water. 
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MUTTONCHOPS. 

Take chops or steaks from a loin of mutton, cut off the bone 
close to the meat, and trim off the ski^^and part of the fat. * 
Beat them to make them tender, and season them with pepper 
. and salt. Make your gridiron hot over a bed of clear bright 
coals ; rub the bars with suet, and lay on the chops. Turn 
them frequently ; and if the fat that falls from them causes a 
blaze and smoke, remove the gridiron for a moment till it is 
over. When they are thoroughly done, put them into a warm 
dish and butter them. Keep them covered till a moment be- 
fore they aie to1)e eaten. 

When the chops have been turned for the last time, you 
may strew over them some finely minced onion moistened 
with boiling water, and seasoned with pepper. 

Some like them flavoured with mushroom catchup. 
- Another way of dressing mutton chops is, after trimming 
them nicely and seasoning them with pepper and salt, to lay 
them for awhile in melted butter. When they have imbibed 
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a sufficient quantity, take them out, and cover them all ovm 
with grated bread-crumbs. Broil them oyer a clear fire, .and 
see that the bread does not burn. 
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CUTLETS A LA MAINTENON. 

Cot a neck of mutton into steaks with a bone in each ; trim 
them nicdy, and scrape clean the end of the bone. Flatten 
Ibem with a rolling pin, or a meat beetle, and lay them in 
oiled butter. Make a seasoning of hard-boiled yolk of egt[ 
and sweet-herbs minced small, grated bread, pepper, salt, and 
natmeg ; and, if you choose, a little minced onion. Take the 
chops out of the butter, and cover them with tlio seasoning. 



Butter some half sheets of white paper, and put the cutlets 
into them, so as to be entirely covered, securing the paper 
with pins or strings j and twisting them nicely round the bone. 
Heat your gridiron over some bright lively coals. Lay the 
cutlets on it, and broil them about twenty minutes. The cus- 
tom of sending ilibm to table in the papers had best bo omitted, 
as (unless managed by a French cook) these envelopes, after 
being on the gridiron, make a very bad appearance. * 

Serve them up hot, with mushroom sauce in a boat, or with 
a brown gravy, flavoured with red wine. You may make the 
gravy of the bones and trimmings, stewed in a little water,, 
skimmed well, and strained when sufficiently stewed. Thicken 
it with flour browned in a Dutch oven, and add a glass of red 
wine. 

You may bake these cutlets in a Dutch oven without the 
papers. Moisten them frequently with a little oiled bptter. 

10 
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STEWfib MUTTON CHOPS. 

Cut a Joia or neck of mutton into chops, and trim away the 
lat and bones. Beat and flatten them. Season them with 
pepper and salt, and put-^hem into a stew-pan with barely 
sufficient water to cover them, and some sliced carrots, tur- 
nips, onions, potatoes, and a bmich of sweet herbs, or a few 
lontastas^ Let the whole stew slowly about three homs, or 
tai every thing is tender. Keep the pa& desely covered, 
except when you are skimming it. • 

Sand it to table with sippets or three-cornered pieces of 
toasMd bread, laid all round the dish. 
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HASHED MUTTON. 

CiJT into small pieces the lean of some cold mutton that has 
been underdone, and season it with pepper and salt. Take . 
the bones and other trimmings, put them into a sance-pan 
with as much water as will cover them, and some sliced 
onions, and let them stew till you have drawn from them a 
good gravy. Having skimmed it well, strain the gravy into 
a stew-pan, and put the mutton into it. Have ready-hpiled^ 
some carrots, turnips, potatoes and onions. Slic^ them, and 
add them to the meat and gravy. Set the pan on hot coals, 
% and let it simmer till the meat is warmed through, but do not 
allow it to boil, as it has been once cooked already. Cover 
the bottom of a dish with slices of buttered toast. L&y the 
meat and vegetables upon it, and pour over them the gravy* 

Tomtitas will be found an improvement. 

If green peas, or Lima beans are in season, you m»y boil 
them, and put them to the hashed mutton ; leaving out the 
other vegetables, or serving them up separately. 
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I 
A CASSEROLE OF MUTTON. 

Bdttsb a de^ dish or mould, and line it with p«tatoM 
laaafaed with milk or bntter, and seasoned with pepper and 
salt. Fill it witii slices of the lean of cold mutton, or lamb, 
seasoned also. Cover the whcde with moie mashed potatoes. 
Pot it iato an oven, and bake it till the meat is thorfltaghAy 
warmed, and the potatoes brown. Then caiefoll j turn it oat 
OB a large dish ,• or you may, if more convenient, send it to 
table in the dish it was baked io. 
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MUTTON HARICO. 

Take a neck of mutton, cut it into chops, and fry them 
brown. Then put them into a stew-pan with a bunch of sweet 
herbs, two or three cloves, a little mace, and>pepper and sait 
to your taste. Cover them with boiling water, and let them 
stew slowly for about an hour. Then cut some carrots and 
turnips i|^to dice ; slice some onions, and cut up a head of 
celeiy; put them all into the stew-pan, and keep It closely 
corered except when you are skimmings off the fat. Let the 
whole stew gently for an hour longer, and then send it to 
table in a deep dish, with the gravy about it. 

You may make a similar harico of veal steaks, or of beef 
cut very thin. 






STEW3SD LEG OF MUTTON. 

Tajs a leg 6f mutton and trim it nicely* Put it into a pof 
with three pints of watisr $ c^ with two pints of vfatear and eflis 
quart of gravy diawn from bones, trimmings, and ewt9» pieses 
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of meat. Add some slices of carrots, and a littlt salt. Stew 
it slowly three hours. Then put in small onions, small tur- 
nips, tomatas or tomata catchup, and shred or powdered sweet 
marjoram to your taste, and let it stew three hours longer. A 
large leg will require from first to last from siXr hours and a 
half to seven hours stewing. But though it must be tender 
and w^ell done all through, do not allow it to stew to rags. 
Serve it up with the vegetables and gravy round it. 
Have mashed potatoes in aaother dish. 
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TO ROAST LAMB. 

The best way of cooking lamb is to roast it ; when drest 
otherwise it is insipid, and not so good as mutton. A hind- 
quarter of eight pounds will be done in about two hours ; a 
fore-quarter of ten pounds, in two hours and a half; a leg of 
five pounds will take from an hour and a quarter to an hour 
and a half; a loin about an hour and a half. Lamb, like veal 
and pork, "is not eatable unless thoroughly done^ no one 
preferring it rare, as is frequently the case with beef and 
mutton. 

Wash the meat, wipe it dry, spit it, and cover the fat with 
paper. Place it before a clear brisk fire. Baste it at first 
with a little salt and water, and then with its own drippings. 
Remove the paper when the meat is nearly done, and dredge 
the lamb with a little flour. Afterward i^ baste it with batter. 
Do not take it off the spit till you see it drop white gravy. 

Prepare some mint-sauce by stripping from the stalks the 
leaves of young green mint, mincing them very fine, and 
mixing them with vinegar and sugar. There must be just 
•nfiScient vinegar to moisten the mint, but not enough to make 
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.  

I the sauce liquid. Send it to table in a boat, and the gravy in 
mother boat Garnish with sliced lemon. 

In earring a qnarler.pf lamb* separate the shonlder from the 
breast, or the leg j&om the ribs, sprinkle a little salt and 
pepper, and sqaeeae on some lemon-jaioe. 

It shoald be aoocfnpanied by asparagvsi green peafi« and 
lettuce. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

fN cutting up pork," jm hsa-ve the spare-rib, shoulder^ 
griskin or chine, the loin, middlings and leg ; the head, feet^ 
heart and liver. On the 8pare«rib and chine there is hut little 
meat, and the pieces called middlings consist almost entirely 
of fat. The hest parts are the loin, and the leg or hind- 
quarter. Hogs make the hest pork when from t^o'fend a half 
i& fl^ryears old. They should be kept up and fed with corn 
at leas^ six weeks before they are killed, or their flesh will 
acquire ifk disagreeable taste from the trash and offal which 
• they eat when running at large. The Portuguese pork, which 
is fed on chestnuts, is perhaps the finest in the world. 

If the meat is young, the )e9n will break on being pinched, 
and the skin will dent by nippmg it with the fingers ; the fat 
will be "white, soft, and pulpy. If the skin or rind is rough, 
and cannot be nipped, jt is old. 

Hams that have short shank-bones, ^re generally preferred* 
If you put a knife under the bone of a ham, and it comes out 
clean, the meat is good ; but quite the contrary if the knife 
appears smeared and slim^. In good bacon the fat is white, 
and the lean sticks close to the bone ; if it is streaked with 
yellow, the meat is rusty, and unfit to eat. 

Pork in every form should be thoroughly cooked. If the 
least under-done, it is disgusting and unwholesome. 
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TO ROAST ▲ PIG. 



Bseiir yooT preparations by making Uie atnffing. Take a 
Bofficient quantity of grated stale bread, and mix it with sage 
and sweet marjoram robbed fine or powdered; also some 
grated lemon^peel. Season it with pepper, salt, powdered 
BQtmeg' and mace ; mix in butter enough to moisten it, and 
some beaten yolk of egg to bind it. Let the w&ole be very 
well incorporated. 

The pig should be newly killed, (that morning if possible,) 
nicely cleaned, fat, and not too large. Wash it well in cold 
water, and cut off the feet close to the joints, leaving some 
skin all round to fold over the ends. Take out the liver and 
heart, and reserve them, with the feet, to make the gravy. 
Trass back the legs. Fill the body with the stuffing (it^must 
be quite full) and then sew it up, or tie it round with a but- 
tered twine. Put the pig on the spit, and place it before a 
clear brisk fire, but not too nea^^ lest it scorch. The fire 
should be largest at the ends, that the middle of the pig may 
not be done before the extremities. If you find the heat too , 
great in the centre, you may diminish* it by placing a fiat-iron 
before the fire. When you first put it down, wash the pig 
all over with salt and water ; afterwards rub .it frequently 
with a feather dipped in sweet oil, or with fresh butter tied in 
a rag. If you baste it with any thing else, or with its own 
dripping, the skin will not be crisp. Take care not to blister 

4 

or burn the outside by keeping it too near the fire. A good ' 
sized pig will require at least three hours' roasting. 

Unless a pig is very small it is seldom sent to table whole. ^ 
Take the spit from the fire, and place it across a large dish : 
then, having cut off the head with a sharp knife, and cut 
down the back,. slip the spit out. Lay the two halves of the 
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body close together in the dish, and place half the bead on 
each sidcv. Garnish with sliced lemon. 

For the gr^.Tfi^^^ake thM from 'the dffi|ipi«g^pan aad tikUa 
it well. Haviaf boiled the beeit, lirer, nod feet» wkk "ntrnm 
minced sage in a Tery little wateir* cut the meat from the feet* 
vai chop it Chop also the lirer and heart. Put all kte m 
small sance^pan, adding a little of the water that they wer9 
boiled in, and some bits of butter rolled in flour. Flatom H 
with a glass of Madeira, and some grated nutmeg. Giye it m 
boil np, and send it to table in a gravy-boat. 

You may serve up with the pig, apple-sauee, enmb^ry 
•auce, or bread-sauce in a small tureen ; or curri^t jelly. 

If you bake the pig instead of roasting it, rub it from ti|B« 
to time with fresh butter tied in a rag. 
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TO ROAST A LEG OF PORK. 

Take a sharp knife and score the skin across in narrow 
stripes (you may cross it agmn so as to form diamonds) and 
Tub in some powdered sage. Raise the skin at the koneklsy 
and put in a stuffing of minced onioii and sage, bi>ead-«miabi% 
pepper, salt, and beaten yolk of egig* Fasten it down with 9 
buttered string, or with skewers. You may make deep incir 
sions in the meat of the large end of the leg, and stuff then^ 
also I pressing in the filling very hard. Rub a IttUe «w^oi 
oil all over the skin with a brurii or ^ goose-leather, to make 
it crisp and of a handsome brown. Do not place the «pit %09 
near Ike fire, lest the skin ehonld bum and blister. A leg of 
pork will require from three to four hours to foaet. Moist^ft 
it all die time by brushing it with sweet oil, or ^nth ^rii 
tied tn a lag. To baste it with Its qwd dii|»piiig wiJB 
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HiBke ^e skin tovgh and hwd. Skim the fat earefelly firon 
the grayy,' which shoald be thidcened with a little floar. 

A roast leg of pork should always be aeeompaaied by 
ap{ile>8aiieet and by mashed [potato and mashed tonipe. 



TO ROAST A LOIN OF PORK. 

ScoRc the skin in narrow strips, and rub it all oyer with a 
mixture of powdered sage-leaves, pepper and salt. Have 
ready a force-meat or stuffing of minced onions and sage, 
mixed with a little grated bread and beaten yolk of egg^ and 
seasoned with pepper and salt. Make deep incisions betweeii 
the ribs and fill them with 'this stuffing. Put it on the spit 
before a clear lire and -moisten it with butter or sweet oil, 
rubbed lightly oTer it. It will require three hours to roast. 

Having skimmed tho gravy well, thicken it with a little 
flour, and serve it up in a boat Have ready some apple- 
sauce to eat with the pork. Also mashed turnips and mashed 
potatoes. 

You may roast in the same manner, a shoulder, spare-rib, 
or chine of pork ; seasoning it with sage and onion. 



TO ROAST A MIDDLING OR SPRING PIECE 

,0F PORK. 

Maxk a foioe*meat of gprated bread, and minced onion and 
sage, pepper, salt, and beaten yolk of egg ; mix it well, and 
spread it all over the inside of the pork. Then roll hp the 
meat, and with a sharp knife score it round in circles, rubbing 
powdered sage into the cius. Tie a buttered twine round the 
roU of meat ST^ ae to keep it together in every direction. Pot 
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a hook U^ottgh one endt and roast Ae pork before acl«av hiiak 
fire, moiiSeBkig.tbe skin oceasionally with butter. Or you 
may bake it in a Datch oven. It is a good side dish. Thicken 
the* gravy with a little iioar, aad flaTonr it with a g\am of 
wine. Have currant jelly to eat with it. ' 
It should be delicate young poric. 
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TO STEW PORK. 

Takb a Diea pieee of the fillet or leg of fresh poik s tyh tl 
with a lUUe salt, and sc^re the akin. Put it into a pel witk 
sufficient water to cov^ it, and stew it gmitly f&t two hours or 
tnore, in ]>rqM>rtion to its sise. Then put into the same pot a 
doa^n or more sweet potatoes, sipped, split, and eat ii| 
pieces. Let the whole stew gently together for an hour and a 
hdf^ or till all is thoroughly done, ekimmitng it frequentljr* 
Serve up all together in a large dish* 

This'stew will be found very good. For sweet potatoee yon 
may substitute white ones, mixed with sli^ tiffrnpSy <^ fn- 
snips scraped or spU^ 

TO BOIL CORNED PORK. 

Take a nice piece of fresh pork, (the leg is the best,) rub it 
with salt, and let it lie in the salt two'days» Boil it slowly 
in plenty of water, skimming it well. When the m^t is 
about half done, you may put into the Same pot a fine cab- 
bage, Washed clean and quartered. The pork and the cabbage 
should be thoroughly done, and tender throughout. Send 
taem to table in separate dia^QS, having drained and squeezed 
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all the water out of the cabbage. Take off the tUii of the 
poik, and touch the oatside at intervals with spots of eayeniie 
pepper. Eat mastard with it. 
Pofk is Beyer boiled unless corned or salted. 
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PICKLED PORK AND PEASE PUDDING. 

Soak the pork all night in cold water, and wash and scrape 
it clean.. Put it on early in the day, as it will take a long 
time to boil, and must boil slowly. Skim it fiequently. Boil 
is a separate pot greens or cabbage to eat with it ; also pan»- 
nips and potatoes. 

Pease pudding is a frequent accompaniment to pickled pork, 
and is very generally liked. To make a small pudding, you 
must have ready a quart of dried split pease, which have 
been soared all night in cold water. Tie them in a cloth« 
(leaving room for them to swell,) and boil them slowly till 
they are tender. Drain them, and rub them through a cullen* 
Nd«r or a sieve into a deep dish ; season them with pepper and 
salt, and mix with them an ounce of butter, and two beaten 
^gs. Beat all well together till thoroughly mixed. Dip a 
clean cloth in hot water, sprinkle it with flour, and put the 
padding into it. Tie it up very tightly, leaving a small space 
between the mixture and the tying, (as. the pudding will still 
swell a little,) and boil' it an hour longer. Send it to table 
and eat it with the pork« . 

You may make a pease pudding in a plain and less delicate 
way, by simply seasoning the pease with pepper and salt, 
(having first soaked them wellr) tying them in a cloth, and 
putting them to boil in the same pot with the pork, taking 
"saie to msike the string very ti^y, so tlmt Ike water may not 
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get in. When all is done, and you turn out the pudding, cut 
It into thick slices and lay it round the pork. 

Pickled pork is frequently accompanied by dried beans and 
hominy. 



PORK AND BEANS. 

Allow two pounds of pickled pork to two quarts of dried 
beans. If the meat is very salt put it in soak over night. 
Put the beans into a pot with cold water, and let tlfem hang 
all night over the embers of the fire, or set them in the chim- 
ney corner, that they may warm as well as soak. Early in 
the morning rinse them (hrough a cullender. Score the rind 
of the pork, (which should not be a very fat piece,) and put 
the meat into a dean pot with the beans, which must be sea- 
soned with pepper. Let them boil slowly together for about 
two hours, and carefully remove all the scum and fat that 
rises to the top. Then take them out ; lay the pork in a tin 
pan, and cover the meat with the beans, adding a very little 
water. Put it into an oven, and bake it four" hours. 

This is a homely dish, but is by many persons much liked. 
It is customary to bring it to table in the pan in which it is 
baked 
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PORK STEAKS. 



Pork steaks or chops should be taken from tlie neck, or the 
loin. Cut them about half an inch thick, remove the skin, 
trim them neatly, and beat them. Season them with pepper, 
salt, and powdered sage-leaves or sweet marjoram, and broil 
them over^ clear fire till quite done all through, tiihiing them 
once. They require much longer broiling than beef-stes4c6 of 
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mnttoD chops. When you think they are nearly done, take np 
one on a plate and try it. If it is the least red inside, return 
it to the gridiron. Have ready a gravy made of the trinunings, 
sr any coarse pieces of pork stewed ixt a little water with 
shopped onions and sage, and skimmed carefully. "When all 
the essence is eztracted#itake out the bits of m^t, ke,f tad 
mxve ap the gravy in a boat to eat with the steaks* 
They should be accompanied with apgl e sa uce. 
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PORK CUTLETS. 



Gut them from the leg, and remove the skin ; trim them 
and beat them» and sprinkle. on salt and pepper. Prepare 
some beaten egg in a pan ; and on a flat dfsh a mixture of 
bread-crumbs, minced onion, and sage. Put some^lard or 
drippings into a frying-pan ovei^ the fire; and when it boils, 
p\it in the cutlets; having dipped every one first in the 
^g, and then in the seasoning. Fry them twenty or thirty 
minutes, taming them often. After you have taken them 
ont of the frying-pan, skim the gravy, dredge in a little 
flour, give it one boil, and then pour it on the dish round ths 
entlets. 

HaTe apple-sauce to eat with them! 

Pork cutlets prepared in this manner may be stewed instead 
of being fried. Add to them 9. little water, and stew them 
slowly till thoroughly done, keeping them closely coverea, 
except when you remove the lid to skim them. 
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PORK PIE. 

Take the lean of ft leg or loin of fresh pOrk, and season it 
with pepper, salt, and natmeg. Cover the bottom and sides 
of a deep dish with a good paste, made with a pound of bntter 
to two pounds of flour, and rolled out thick. Put in a layer 
of pork, and then a layer of pippin apples, pared, cored, and 
cut small. Strew over the apples sufficient sugar to make 
them very sweet. Then place another layer of pork, and 
so on till the dish is full. Pour in half a pint or more 
of water, or of white wine. Cover the pie with a thick 
lid of paste, and notch and ornament it according to your 
taste. 

8et it in a brisk oven, and hake it well. 



HAM-PIE. 



Cover the sides and bottom of a dish with a good paste 
rolled ottt thick. Have ready some slices of cold boiled ham, 
about half an inch thick, some eggs boiled hard and sliced, 
and a large young fowl cleaned and cut up. Put a layer of 
ham at the bottom, then the fowl, then the eggs, and then 
another layer of ham. Shake on some pepper, and pour in 
some water, or whaf will be much better, some veal gravy. 
Cover the pie with a crust, notch and ornament it, and bake ii 
well. 
. Some mushrooms will greatly improve it. 

Small button mushrooms will keep very well in a bottle of 
sweet oil— first peeling the skin, and cutting off the stalks. 
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HAM SANDWICHES. 
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BROILED HAM. 

Gut the ham into very thin siloes, (the thinner the better.) 
Soak them in hot water at least half an hour, (a whole hour 
is better,) to draw out some of the salt ; changing the water 
seteral times, and always pouring Jt on scalding hot. This 
process will not only extract the superfluous salt (which would 
otherwise ooae out in broiling and remain sticking about the 
surface of the meat) but it makes the ham more tender and 
mellow. After soaking, dry the slices in a cloth, and then 
heat your gridiron, and broil them over a* clear fire. 

K you have cold boiled ham, it is better for broiling than 
that which is raw ; and being boiled, will require no soaking 
before you put it on the gridiron. 

If you wish to sewe up eggs with the bam, put some lard 
into a Tory clean frying-pan, and make it boiling hot. Break 
^^ ^gs separately into a saucer, that in case a bad one should 
be among them it may not mix witi the rest. Slip each egg 
gently into the frying-pan. Do not turn them while they vn 
iiying, but keep pouring som* of the hot lard over them with 
an iron spoon ; this will do them sufficiently on the ipper 
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Cut some thin slices of bread veiy neatly, having slightly 
buttered them ; and, if you choose, S]^read on a very little 
mustard. Have ready some very thin slices of cold boiled 
bam, and lay one between two slices of bread. Yoa may 
either roll them up, or lay them flat on the plates. They are 
used at supper, or at luncheon. 

You may substitute for the ham, cold smoked tongue, shied ' 

or grated. 
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side. Tliey will be done enough in about three minutes ; the 
white must retain its transparency so that the yolk will be 
seen through it. When done, take them up with a tin slioey 
drain off the lard, and if any part of the white is discoloored 
or ragged, trim it off. Lay a fried egg upon eaeh slice of the 
broiled ham, and send them to table hot. 

This is ^ much nicer way than the common practice of fry- 
ing the ham or bacon with the eggs. Some persons broil or 
fry the ham without eggs, and send it to table cut into little 
slips or mouthfuls. 

To curl small pieces of ham for garnishing, slice as thin as 
possible some that has been boiled or parboiled. The pieces 
should be about two inches square. Roll it np round little 
wooden skewers, and put it into a cheese toaster, or into a 
tin oven, and set it before the fire for eight or ten minutes* 
When it is done, slip out the skewers. 

TO BOIL A HAM. 

Hams should always be soaked in water previous to boil* 
ing, to draw out a portion of the salt, and to make them 
tender. They will soften more easily if soaked'in lukewann 
water. If it is a new ham, and not very salt or hard, yoa 
need niot put it in water till the evening before you intend to 
cook it. An older one will require twenty-four hours' soak- 
ing ; and one that is very old and hard should be kept in soak- 
two or three days, frequently changing the water, which must 
be soft. Soak it in a tu^, and keep it well covered. When 
you take it out of the water to prepare it for boiling, scrape 
and trim it nicely, and pare off all the bad looking parts. 

Early in the morning put it into a large pot or kettle with 
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plenty of cold water. Place it over a slow fire that it may 
heat gradually ; it should not come to a boil in less than an 
hour and a half, or two hours. When it boils, quicken the fire, 
and skim the pot carefully. Then simmer it gently four or 
five hours or more, according to its size. A ham weighing 
fifteen pounds should simmer five hours aAer it has come to a 
boil. Keep the pot well skimmed. 

When it is done, take it up, carefully strip ofi* the skin, 
and reserve it to cover the ham when it is put away cold. 
Rub the ham all over with some beaten egg, and strew on it 
fine, bread-raspings shaken through the lid of a dredging box« 
Then place it in an oven to brown and crisp, or on a hot dish 
set over the pot before the fire. Cut some writing paper into 
a handsome fringe, and twist it round the shank-bone before 
you send the ham to table. Garnish the edge of the dish 
with little piles or spots of rasped crust of bread. 

In carving a ham, begin not quite in the centre, but a little 
nearer to the hock. Cut the slices very thin. It is not only 
a most ungenteel practice to cut ham in thick slices, but it 
much impairs the flavour. 

When yon put it away after dinner, skewer on again the 
eMn. , This will make it keep the better. 

Ham should always be accompanied by green vegetables, 
SQch as asparagus, peas, beans, spinach, cauliflower, bro- 
coH, &c. 

Bacon also should be well soaked before it is cooked ; and 
it should be boiled very slowly, and for a long time. The 
greens may be boiled with the meat. Ta^e care to skim the 
pot carefully, and to drain and squeeze the greens very well 
before you send them to table. If there are yellow streaks in 
the leaii of the bacon, it is rusty, and unfit to eat 

11* 
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TO ROAST A HAM. 

Take a very fine ham (a Wes^>faalia one if yon can proeuTe 
it) and soak it in lukewarm water for a day or two, changin|f 
tlie water frequently. The day before you intend cooking it, 
take the ham out of the water, and (having removed the skin) . 
trim it nicely, and pour over it a bottle of Madeira or sherry. 
Let it steep till next morning, frequently daring the day 
washing the wine over it. Put it on the spit in time to allow 
at least six hours for slowly roasting it. Baste it continoally 
with hot water. When* it is done, dredge it all over with 
fine bread-raspings shaken on through the top of the dredging 
box ; and set it before the fire to brown. 

For gravy, take the wine in which the ham was steeped, 
and add to it the essence or juice which flowed from the mea\ 
when taken from the spit. Squeeze in the juice of two 
lemons. Put it into a sauce-pan, and boil and skim it. Send 
It to table in a boat. Cover the shank of the ham"" (which 
should have been sawed short) with bunches of double para- 
ley, and ornament it with a cluster of flowers cut out with a 
penknife from raw carrots, beets, and turnips ; and made to 
imitate marygolds, and red and white roses. 
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• DIRECTIONS FOR CURING HAM OR BACON. 

' Ham or bacon, however well cured, will neven be good- 
nnless the pork of which it is made has been properiy fed. 
The hogs should be well fattened on corn, and fed with il 
about eight weeks, allowing ten bushels to each hog. They 
are best for curing when from two to four years old^ and 
should not weigh more than one hundred and fifty or one han- 
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dred and sixty poonds. The first four weeks tLey amy be 
fed on mush, or on Indian meal moistened with water ; the 
remaining fonr on com nngronnd ; giving them always as 
much as they will eat. Soap-snds may be given to them 
three or fonr times a week ; or oftener if eonrenient. 

When killed and cnt np, begin immediately to salt them. 
Rub the ontside of each ham with a tea-spoonful of powdered 
saltpetre, and the inside with a tea-spoonful of cayenne pep- 
per. Having mixed together brown sugar and fine salt, in 
die proportion of a ponnd and a half of brown sugar to a quart 
of salt, rub the pork well with it. This quantity of sugar 
and salt will be sufiicient for fifty pounds of meat. Have 

m 

ready some large tubs, the bottoms sprinkled with salt, and 
lay the meat in the tubs with the skin downward. Put 
plenty of salt between each layer of meat. After it has lain 
eight days, take it out and wipe off all the salt, and wash the 
tnbs. Make a pickle of sof^ water, equal quantities of salt 
and molasses, and a little saltpetre ; allowing four ounces of 
saltpetre to two quarts of molasses and two quarts of salt, 
which is the proportion for fifty pounds of meat. The pickle 
must b^ strong enough tol>ear up an egg. Boil and skim it; 
and when it is cold, pour it over the meat, which must be* 
turned every day and basted with the pickle. The hams 
should remain in the pickle at least four weeks ; the shonlders 
and middlings of the bacon three weeks ; and the jowls two, 
weeks. They should then be taken out and smoked. Having 
washed off the pickle, before you smoke the meat, bury it, 
while wet, in a tub of bran. This will form a crust over it, 
and prevent evaporation of the juices. Let the smoke-house 
be ready to receive the meat immediately. Take it out of the 
tab after it has lain half an hour, and rub the bran evenly over 
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it. Then hang it up to smoke with the small end downwards. 
The smoke-house should be dark and cool, and should stand 
alone, for the heat occasioned by an adjoining building may 
spoil the meat, or produce insects. Keep up a good Vmoke 
all day, but have no blaze. Hickory is the best wood for a 
smoke-house fire*; In three or four weeks the meat will be 
sufficiently smoked, and fit for use. During the process it 
'should be occasionally taken down, examined, and hung up 
again. The best way of keeping hams is to wrap them 
in paper, or to sew them in coarse cloths (which should 
be wjiite-washed) and bury them in a barrel of hickory 
ashes. The ashes must be frequently changed. 

An old ham will require longer to soak, and longer to boil 
than anew one. 

Tongues may be cured in the above manner. 
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LIVER PUDDINGS. 

Boil some pigs' livers. When cold, mince them, and sea- 
son them with pepper, salt, and sofaie sage and siHQBCt mar- 
joram rubbed fine. You may add some powdered cloves. 
Have ready some large skins nicely cleaned, and fill them 
with the mixture, tying up the ends securely. Prick them 
^ith a fork to prevent their bursting ; put them into hot water, 
and boil them slowly for about an hour. They will require 
no farther cookmg before you eat them. Keep them in stone 
jars closely covered. They are eaten cold at breakfast or 
supper, cut into slices an inch thick or more ; or they may be 
cut into large pieces, and broiled or filed. 
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COMMON SAUSAGE-MEAT. 

Hatuig cleared it from the skin, sinews, and gristle, take 
six pounds of the lean of young fresh pork, and three pounds 
of the fat, and mince it all as fine as possible. Take some 
dried sage, pick off the leaves and rub thetn to powder, allow* 
ing three tea-spoonfuls to each pound of neat. Haying 
mixed the fat and lean well together, and seasoned it with 
nine tea-spdttnfuls of pepper, and the same quantity of salt, 
strew on the powdered sage, uid mix the whole very well with 
your hands. Put it away in a stone jar, packing it down 
bard ; and keep it closely covered. Set the jar in a cool dry 
place. « 

When you wish to use the sausage-meat, make it into flat 
cakes about an inch thick and the size of a dollar ; dredge 
them with flour, and fry them in butter or dripping, over 
rather a slow fire, till they are well browned on both sides, 
and thoroughly done. 

Sausages are seldom eaten except at breakfast. 
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FINE SAUSAGES. 

Take some fresh pork, (the leg is best,) and clear it from 
the skin, sinews, and gristle. Allow two pounds of fat to 
three pounds of lean. Mince it all very fine, and season it 
with two ounces and a half of salt, half an ounce of pepper, 
thirty cloves, and a dozen blades of mace powdered, three 
grated nutmegs, six table-spopnfuls of powdered sage, and 
two tea-spoonfuls of powdered rosemary. Mix all well 
together. . Put it into a stone jar, and press it down ver? 
hard. Cover it closely, and keep it in a dry cool place. 
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When you use this sausage-meat, mix with it some beaten 
yolk of eggr, and make it into balls or cakes. Dredge them 
with flour, and fry them in butter. 



BOLOGNA SAUSAGES. 

Take ten pounds of beef, and four pounds of pork ; two- 
thirds of the meat should be lean, and only orjie third fat. 
Chop it very fine, and mix it well together. Then season it 
with six ounces of fine salt, one ounce of black pepper, 
half an ounce of cayenne, one table-spoonful of powdered 
cloyes ; «and one clove or garlic minced very fine. 

Have ready some large skins nicely cleaned and prepared, 
(they should be beef-skins,) and wash them in salt and vine- 
gar. Fill them with the above mixture, and secure the ends 
by tyiiig them with packthread or fine twine. * Make a brine 
of salt and water strong enough to bear up an ^ggC Put the 
sausages into it, and let them lie for three weeks, turning 
them daily. Then take them out, wipe them dry, hang them 
up and smoke them. Before you put them away rub them 
all over with sweet oil. 

Keep them in ashes. That of vine-twigs is best for thexn. ., 

You may fry them or not before you eat them. 



PORK CHEESE. 



Tarc the heads, tongues, and feet of young fresh pork, or any 
other pieces that are convenient. . Having removed the skin, 
boil them till all the meat is quite tender, and can be easily 
stripped from the bones. Then chop it small, and season it 
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with salt and black pepper to your taste, and if yon choose, 
90me beaten cloyes. Add sag^e-leayes and sweet marjoram, 
minced fine, or rabbed to powder. Mix the whole very well 
together with your hands. Put it into deep pans, with straight 
sides, (the shape of a cheese,) press it down hard and closely 
with a plate tiiat will fit the pan ; putting the under side of 
the plate fiext to the meat, and placing a heavy weight on it. 
In two or three days it will be fit for use, and you may turn 
it out of the pan. Send it to table cut in slices, and use mus- 
tard and vinegar with it. It is generally eaten af supper or 
breakfast. 
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PIG'S FEBT AND EARS SOUSED. 

Having cleaned them properly, and removed the skin, boil 
them slowly till they are quite tender, and then split the feet and 
put them with the ears into salt and vinegar, flavoured with a 
litfle mace. Cover the jar closely, and set it away. When you 
use them, dry each piece well with a cloth ; dip them first 
in beaten yolk of ^^^.^ and then in bread-crumbs, and fry them 
nicely in batter or lard. Or you may eat them cold, just out 
of the vinegar. 

* If you intend keeping them some time, you must make a 
fresh pickle for them every other day. 



TO IMITATE WESTPHALIA HAM. 

The very finest pork must be used for these hams. Mix 
together an equal quantity of powdered saltpetre and brown 
sugar, and rub it well into the* hams. Next day make a 
pickle in sufficient quantity to cover them very well. Th* 
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proportions of the in^edients are a pound and a half of ^ne 
salt, half a pound of brown su^r, an ounce of black pepper 
and an ounce of cloves pounded to powder, a small bit of sal 
prunella, and a quart of stale strong beer or porter. Boil them 
all together, so as to make a pickle that will bear up an egg. 
Pour it boiling hot over the meat, and let it lie in the piekle 
two weeks, turning it two or three times every day, and 
basting or washing it with the liquid. Then take out the 
hams, rub them with bran and smoke them for a fortnight. 
When done, keep them in a barrel of wood ashes. 

In cooking these hams simmer them slowly for seyeu or 
eight hours. 

To imitate the shape of the real Westphalia hams, cut aomie 
of the meat off the under side of the thick part, so as to give 
them a flat appearance. Do this before you begin to cure 
them, first loosening the skin and afterwards sewing it on 
again. 

The ashes in which you keep them must be changed fre- 
quently, wiping the hams when you take them out. 
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TO GLAZE A COLD HAM. 

With a brfish or quill feather go all ^ver the ham with 

beaten yolk of egg. Then cover it thickly with pounded 

^ ^ cracker, made as fine as flour, or with grated crumbs of stale 

bread. Lastly go over it with thick cream. Put it to brown * 
^ in the oven of a stove, or brown it on the spit of a tin roaster, 

sel before the fire and turned frequently. . * ' 
This glazing will be found delicious. 
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TO ROAST A SADDLE OR HAUNCH OP 

VENISON. 

Wipe it all over with a sponge dipped in wann wate' ' 
Then rub the skin with lard or nice drippingr. Coy^r the fat 
with sheets of paper two double, buttered, and tied on with 
packthread that has been soaked to keep it from baming. 
Or, what is still better, you may cover the first sheets of 
paper with a coarse paste of flour and water rolled out half an 
inch thick, and then cover the paste with the second sheets 
of paper, securing the whole well with the string to prevent its 
falling off. Place the venison on the spit before a strong clear 
fire, such as you would have for a sirloin of beef, and let the 
fire be well kept up all the time. Put some claret and butter 
into the dripping-pan and baste the meat with it frequently. If 
wrapped in paste, it will not be done in less than five hours. 
Half an hour before you take it up, remove the coverings care- 
fully, place the meat nearer to the fire, baste it with fresh 
batter and dredge it very lightly with flour. Send it to table 
with fringed white paper wrapped round the bone, and its own 
gravy well skimmed. Have cunant jelly to eat with it. As 
venison chilis immediately, the plates should be kept on 
heaters. 

You may make another gravy with a pound andt^ a half of 
scraps and trimmings or inferior pieces of venison, put into a 
saace-pan with three pints of water, a few cloves, a few blades 

Id 
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of mace, half a ]^utmeg ; and salt and cayenne to your taste. 
Boil it down slowly to a pint. Then iSkim off the fat, and 
strain the gravy into a clean sauce-pan. Add to it half a pint 
of currant jelly, half a pint of claret, and near a quarter of a 
pound of butter divided into bits and rolled in flour. Send it 
to table in two small tureens or sauce-boats. This gravy will 
be found very fine. 

Venison should never be roasted unless very fat. The 
shoulder is a roasting piece, and may be done without the 
paper or paste. 

Venispn is best when quite fresh ; but if it is expedient to 
keep it a week before you cook it, wash it well with milk and 
water, and then dry it perfectly with cloths till there is not 
the least damp remaining on it. Then mix together powdered 
ginger and pepper, and rub it well over every part of the meat. 
Do not, however, attempt to keep it unl^s the weathesr is 
quite cold. 
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TO HASH COLD VENISON. 

Cut the meat in nice small slices, and put the trimmingiB 
and bones into a sauce-pan with barely wat^r enough to covenr 
them. Let them stew for an hour. Then strain tiie liquid 
into a stew-pan ; add to it some bits of butter rolled in floor, 
and whatever gravy was left of the venison the day before. 
Btir m some currant jelly, and give it a boil up. Then put m 
the meat, and keep it over the fire just long enough to warAi 
it through ; but do not allow it to boil, as it has been once 
cookfed already. 
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VENISON 8TKAK8. 

Cot them from the neck or haunch. Season them with 
p^per and salt. When the gridiron has been well healed 
over a bed of bright coals, grease the bars, and lay the steaks 
upon it. Broil them well, turning them once, and taking 
care to saye as much of the gravy as possible. Serve them 
up with some currant jelly laid on each steak. Have your 
plates set on heaters. 
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VENISON PASTY. 

Thk neck, breast, and shoulder are the parts used for m 
venison pie or pasty. Cut the meat into pieces (fat and lean 
together) and put the bon^s and trimmings into a stew-pan 
¥dUi pepper and salt, and water or veal broth enough to cover 
it. Simmer it till you have drawn out a good gravy. Then 
attain it. 

In the mean time make a good rich paste, and roll it rather 
thick. Cover the bottom and sides of a deep dish with one 
sheet of it, and put in your meat, having seasoned it with 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, and mace. Pour in the gravy which 
you have prepared from the trimmings, and two glasses oi 
port or claret, and lay on the top some bits of butter rolled in 
flour. Cover the pie with a thick lid of paste, and ornament 
it handsomely with leaves and flowers formed with a tin cutter 
Bake it two hours or more, according to its* size 
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VENISON HAMS. 

Venison for hams must be newly killed, and in every re- 
spect as good as possible. Mix together equal quantUies of 
salt and brown sugar, and rub it well into the haras. Put 
them into a tub, and let them lie seven days ; turning them 
and rubbing thedi daily with the mixture of salt and sugar. 
Next mix together saltpetre and common salt, in the propor- 
tion of two ounces of saltpetre to a handful of salt. Rub it 
well into your hams, and let them lie a week longer. Then 
wipe' them, rub them with bran, and smoke them a fortnight 
over hickory wood. Pack them in wood ashes. 

Venison ham must not be cooked before it is eaten. It is 
nsed for the tea-table, chipped or shred like dried beef, to 
which it is considered very superior. 

It will not keep as long as other smoked meat. 



TO ROAST A KID. 

A KID should be cooked the day it is killed, or the day after 
at farthest. They are best from three to four months old, and 
are only eaten while they live on milk. 

Wash the kid well, wipe it dry, and truss it. Stuff the 
body with a force-meat of grated bread, butter or suet, sweet 
herbs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, grated lemon-peel, and beaten 
*)gg 1 ^lid sew it up^ to keep the stuffing in its place. Put it on 
the spit and rub it over with lard, or sweet oil. Put a little 
•alt and water into the dripping-pan, and baste the kid first 
with that, and afterwards with its own gravy. Or you may 
make it very nice by basUng it with cream. It should roast 
about three hours At the last, transfer the gravy to a small 
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saace-pan ; thicken it with a little butter Tolled in flodr, give 
it a boil up, and send it to table in a boat. Garnish the kid 
urith lumps of currant jelly laid round the edge of the dbh. 

A fawn (which should never bo kept more than one day) 
may be roasted in th^ same manner ; also, a hare, or a couple 
of rabbits. 

You may send to table, to eat with the kid, a dish of 
chestnuts boiled or roasted, and divested of the shells. 
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TO ROAST A HARE. 

Ir a hare is old do not roast it, but make soup of it. Wash 
and soak it in water for an hour, and change the water several 
times, having made a little slit in the neck to let out the 
blood. Take out the heart and liver, and scald them. Drain, 
dry, and truss the hare. Make a force-meat richer and more 
moist than usual, and add to it tl^ heart and 'liver luinced fine. 
Soak the bread-crumbs in a little claret before you mix them 
with the other ingredients. Stuff the body of the hare with 
this force-meat, and sew it up. Put it on the spit, rub it with 
batter, and roast it before a brisk fire. For the^ first half hour 
baste it with butter ; and afterwards with cream, or with milk 
thickened with beaten yolk of egg. At the last, dredge it 
lightly with flour. The hare will require about two hours 
roasting. 

For sauce, take the drippings of the hare mixed with cream 
or wiUi claret, and a little lemon-juice, a bit of butter, and 
some bread-crumbs. Give' it a boil up, and send it to table in a 
boat. Garnish the hare with slices of currant jelly laid round 
it in the dish. 
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FRICASSEED RABBITS. 

The best way of cooking rabbits is to fricassee them. Take 
a couple of fine ones, and cat them up^ or disjoint them. Pat 
them into a stew-pan ; season them with icayenne pepper and 
salt, some chopped parsley, and some powdered mace. Pour 
in a pint of warm yirater (or of veal broth, if you have it) and 
stew it over a slowfire till the rabbits are quite-tender; adding 
(when they are about half done) some bits of butter rolled in 
flour. Just before you. take it from the fire,* enrich the gravy 
with a jill or more of thick cream with some nutmeg grated 
into it. Stir the gravy well, but take care not to let it boil 
after the cream ts in, lest it curdle. 

Put the pieces of rabbit on a hot dish, and pour the gravy 
over them. 
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TO STEW RABBITS. 

Having trussed the rabbits, lay them in a pan of warm 
water for about fifteen minutes. Then put them into a pot 
with plenty of water and a little salt, and stew them slowly 
for about an hour, or till they are quite tender. In the mean 
time, peel and boil in a sauce-pan a dozen onions. When 
they are quite tender all through, take them out, and drain 
and slice them. Have ready some drawn butter, prepared 
ny taking six ounces of butter, (cut into bits and rolled in 
•bout three tea-spoonfuls of flour,) and melting it in a jill of 
milk. * After shaking it round over hot coals- till it sinunerSi 
add to it the onions, and give it one boil up. 
. When the rabbits are done stewing lay them on a large 
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dish (having first cat off their heads, which should not be 
Bent to table) and coTer them all oyer with the OBion-sanee, 
to which you may add some grated nutmeg. 



TO FRY RABBITS. 

HiTuco washed the rabbits well, pat them into a pan of 
cold water, and let them lie in it two or three hours. Thtm 
cut them into joints, dry them in a cloth, dredge them with 
floar, strew them with chopped parsley, and fry them in bnw 
ter. After you take them out of the frying-pan, stir a wine- 
i glass of cream into the gravy, or the beaten yolk of an egg. 

Do not let it boil, but pour it at once into the dish witli the 
rabbits. N 

[ Rabbits are very good baked in a pie. A boiled or pot-pie 
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may be made of them. 

They may be stuffed with force-meat and roasted, basting 

^ them with butter. Cut off their heads before yon send then 

I 

to table. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

In buying poultry choose those that are fresh and fat. 
Half-grown poultry is comparatively insipid ; it is best when 
full-grown but not old. Old poultry is tough and hard. An 
old goose is so tough as to be frequently uneatable. When 
poultry is young the skin is thin and tender, and can be easily 
ripped by trying it with a pin ; the legs are smooth ; the feet 
moist and limber ; and the eyes full and bright. The body 
should* be thick and the breast fat. The bill and feet of a 
voung goose are yellow, and have but few hairs on them ; 
when old they are red and hairy. 

Poultry is best when killed over night, as if cooked too soon 
after killing, it is- hard and does not taste well. It is not the 
custom in America, as in some parts of Europe, to keep game, 
or indeed any sort of eat&ble, till it begins to taint f all food 
when inclining to decomposition being regarded by us with 
disgust. 

When poultry or game is frozen, it should be brought into 
the kitchen early in the morning of the day on which it is to 
be cooked. It may be thawed by laying it several hours in 
cold water. If it is not thawed it will require double the 
thne to cook, and will be tough and tasteless when done. 

In drawing poultry be very careful not to break the gall,^ 
lest its disagreeable bitterness should be communicated to 
the liver. 

Poultry should be always scalded in hot water to make the 
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feathers come oat easily. Before they are cooked they ahould 
be held for a moment over the blaze of the fire to singe off the 
hairs that are about the skin. The head, neck, and feet 
should be cat off, and the ends of the legs skewered in tho 
bodies. A string shonld be tied tig];itly round. 
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TO BOIL A PAIR OF FOWLS. 

Make a force-meat in the usual manner, of grated bread- 
enimbs, chopped sweet herbs, batter, pepper, salt, and yolk 
of egg. Fill the bodies of the fowls with the staffing, and 
tie a~^string firmly round them. Skewer the livers and giz* 
zaids to the sides, under the wings. Dredge them with flour, 
and put them into a pot with just enough of water to cook 
them ; cdyer it closely, and put it oyer a moderate fire. As 
soon as the scum rises, take off the polT and skim it. Then 
cover it again, and boil it slowly half an hour. Afterwards 
diminish the fire, and let them stew slowly till quite tender. 
An hour altogether is generally sufficient to boil a pair of 
fowls, unless they are quite old. By doing them slowly 
(rather stewing than boiling) the skin will not break, and 
they will be whiter and more tender than if boiled fast. 

Serve them up with egg-sauce in a boat. 

Young chickens are better for being soaked two hours in 
skim milk, previous to boiling. You need not stuff them. 
Boil or stew them slowly in the same manner as large fowls.' 
Three quarters of an hour will cook them. 

Serve them up with parsley-sauce, and garnish with 
parsley. 

Bdled fowls should be accompanied by ham or smoked 

» 

tongue. 
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TO ROA.ST A PAIR OF FOWLS. 

Lkaye out the livers, gizzards and hearts, to be chopped 
and put into the gravy. Fill the crops and bodies of the fowls 
with a force-meat, put them before a clear fire and roast them 
an hour, basting them with butter or with clarified dripping. 

Having stewed the necks, gizzards, livers, and hearts in a 
very little water, strain it and mix it hot with the gr ivy that 
has dripped from the fowls, and which must be first skimmed. 
Thicken it with a little browned flour, add to it the liyers, 
hearts, and gizzards chopped small. Send the fowls to table, 
with the gravy in a boat, and have cranbenynsauce to e«t 
with them. 
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BROILED CHICKENS. 

Split a pair of ichickens down the back, and beat Aem flat* 
Wipe the inside, season them With pepper and salt, and let 
them lie while you prepare some beaten yolk, d egg and 
grated bread-crumbs. Wash the outside of the chickens all 
over with the egg, and then strew on the bread-crumbs. Have 
ready a hot gridiron over a bed of bright coals. Lay the 
chickens on it with the inside downwards, or next the fire. 
Broil them about three quarters of an hour, keeping them 
covered with a plate. Just before you take them up, lay some 
small pieces oT butter on them. 

In preparing chickens for broiling, you may parboil them 
about ten minutes, to ensure their being sufificiently cooked ; 
as it is difiicult to broil the- thick parts thoroughly without 
burning the rest. 
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FRICASSEED CHICKENS. 

Hating cut up your chickens, lay them in cold water till 
all the blood is drawn out Then wipe the pieces, season 
them with pepper and salt, and dredge them with flour. Fry 
them in lard or batter ; they should be of a fine brown on 
both sides. When they are quite done^ take them out of the 
frying-pan, cover them up, and set them by the fire to keep 
warm. Skim the grayy in the frying-pan and pour into it half 
a pint <^ cream ; season it with a little nutmeg, pepper and 
•alt, and thicken it with a small bit of butter rolled in flour. 
Give it a boil,' and then pour it round the chickens, which 
must be kept hot. Put some lard into the pan, and fry some 
parsley in it to lay on the pieces-of chicken ; it muflt be done 
green and crisp. 

To make a white fricassee of chickens, skin them, cut them 
m pieces, and having soaked out the blood, season them with 
salt, pepper, nutmeg and mace, and strew oyer them some 
sweet maijoram shred fine. Put them into a stew-pan, and 
pour oTer them half a pint of cream^ or rich unskimmed milk. 
Add some butter rolled in flour, and (if you choose) some 
small forcci'meat balls. Set the stew-pan over hot coals. 
Keep it closely covered, and stew or simmer it gently till the 
chicken is quite tender, but do not allow it to boil. 
You may improve it by a few small slices of cold ham. 
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* CHICKEN CROQUETS AND RISSOLES. 

Taxx some cold chicken, and having cut the flesh from the 
bo&es, mince it small with a little auet and parsley ; adding 
tweet m«ffjonm and gifted lemon-peel* Season it with pep- 
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per, salt and nutmeg, and having mixed the whole very well, 
pound it to a paste in a marble mortar, putting in a little at a 
time, and moistening it frequently with yolk of egg that has 
been previously beaten. Then divide it into equal poitions, 
and having floured your hands, make it up in the shape of 
pears, sticking the head of a clove into the bottom of each 
to represent the blossom end, and the stalk of a clove into the 
top to look like the stem. Dip them into beaten yolk oT egg, 
and then into bread-crumbs grated finely and sifted. Fry them 
in butter, and when you take them out of the pan, fry some 
parsley in it. Having drained the parsley, cover the bottom 
of a dish with it, and lay the croquets upon it. Send it to 
table as a side dish. 

Croquets may be made of*cold sweet-breads, or of cold veal 
mixed with ham or tongue. 

Rissoles are made of the same ingredients, well mixed, and 
beaten smooth in a mortar. Make a fine paste, roll it out, 
and cut it into round cakes. Then lay some of the mixture 
on one half of the cake, and fold over the other upon it, in the 
shape of a half-moon. Close and crimp the edges nicely, and 
fry the rissoles in butter. They should be of a light brown 
on both sides. Drain them and send them to table dry. 



BAKED CHICKEN PIE. 

Cover the bottom and sides of a deep dish with a thick 
paste. Having cut up your chickens, and seasoned them 
to your taste with salt, pepper, mace and nutmeg, pat 
them in, and lay on the top several pieces of butter rolled 
in flour. Fill up the dish about two-thirds with cold water. 
Then lay on the top erust, notching it handsomely. Cut m 
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tlit in the top, and stick into it an oraament of paste made 
in the form of a tulip, fiake it in a moderate oven. 

It will be much improved by the addition of a quarter of a 
hundred oysters ; or by interspersin^jr the pieces of chicken 
with slices of cold boiled ham. 

Yon may add also some yolks of eggB boiled hard. 

A duck pie may be made in the same manner. A rabbit 
pie also. 
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A POT PIE. 



i 



Take a pair of large fine fowls. Cut them up, wash the 
pieces, and season them with pepper and salt. Make a good 
paste in the proportion of a pouftd and a half of minced suet 
to three pounds of flour. Let there be plenty.of paste, as it 
is always much liked by the eaters o{ pot pie. Roll out the 
paste not very thin, and cut most of it into long squares. 
Butter the sides of a pot, and line them with paste nearly to 
the top. Lay slices of cold ham at the bottom of the pot, and 
then the pieces of fowl, interspersed all through with squares 
»f paste, and potatoes pared and quartered. Lay a lid ot 
paste kll over the top, leaving a hole in the middle. Pour m 
about a quart of water, cover the pot, and boil it slowly but 
kteadily for two hours. Half an hour before you take it up, 
pDt in through the hole in the centre of the crust, some bits 
of butter rolled in flour, to thicken the gravy. When done 
put the pie on a large dish, and pour the gravy over it. 

You may intersperse it all through with cold ham. 

A pot pie may be made of ducks, rabbits, squinels, oi I 

▼enison. Also of beef-steaks. ^ 

13 
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CHICKEN CURRY. 

Take a pair of fine fowls, and having cut them in pieces, 
lay them in salt and water till the seasoning is ready; Take 
two tabxe-spoonfuls of powdered ginger, one table-spoonful 
of fresh turmeric, a tea-spoonful of ground black pepper; 
some mace, a few cloves, some cardamom seeds, and a little 
cayenne pepper with a small portion of salt. These last 
articles according to your taste. Put all into a mortar, and 
add to them eight large onions, chopped or cut small. 
Mix and beat all together, till the onions, spices, &c. form a 
paste. 

Put the chickens into a pan with sufficient butter rolled in 
flour, and fry them till they are brown, but not till quite done. 
While this is proceeding, set over the fite a sauce-pan three 
parts full of water, or sufficient to cover the cnickens when 
they are ready. As sooii as the water boils, throw in the 
curry-paste. When the paste Kas all dissolved, and is tho- 
roughly mixed with the water, put in the pieces of chicken to 
boil, or rather to simmer. When the chicken is quite done, 
nut it into a large dish, and eat it with boiled rice. The rice 
may either be laid round on the same. dish, or served up 
separately. 

This is a genuine East India receipt for curry. 

Lamb, veal, or rabbits may be curried in the same manner. 



To boil Rice for the Curry. 

Pick the rice carefully, to clear it from husks and motes. 
Then soak it in cold water for a quarter of an hour, or more. 
When you are ready to boil it, pour off the water in which it 
has soaked. Have Jteady a pot or sance-pan of boiling 
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water, into which yoa have put a little salt. Allow two 
quarts of water to a pound of rice. Sprinkle the rice gra 
dually into the water. Boil it hard for twenty minutes, then 
take it off the fire, and pour off all the water that remains. Set 
the pot in the chimney corner with the lid off, while dinner is 
dishing, that it may have time -to dry. You may toss it up 
lightly with two forlis, to separate the grains while it is dry- 
ing, hut do not stir it with a spoon. 
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A PILAU. 

Take a large fine fowl, and cover the hreast with slices of 
fai bacon or ham, secured by skewers. Put it into a stew- 
pan with two sliced onions. Season it to your taste with 
white pepper and mace. Have ready a pint of rice that has 
1)een well picked, washed, and soaked. Cover the fowl with 
it. Put in as much water as will well coyei the whole. 
Stew It about half an hour, or till the fowl and rice are tho- 
roughly done ; keeping the stew-pan closely covered. Dish 
it all together, either with the rice covering the fowl, or laid 
ro(pnd it in little heaps. 

You may make a pilau of beef or mutton with a larger 
quantity of rice ; which must not be put in at first, or it will 
be done too much, the meat requiring a longer time to ste\i . 
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CHICKEN SALAD. 

The fowls for this purpose should be young and fine. You 
may either boil or roast them. They must be quite cold 
Having removed all the skin and fat,,aad disjointed the fowls 
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eut the meat from the bones into very small pieces, not ex- 
ceeding an inch. Wash and split two large fine heads of 
celery, and cut the white part into pieces also about an inch 
long ; and having mixed the chicken and celery together, put 

« 

them into a deep china dish, cover it and set it away* 

It is best not to prepare the dressing till just before the 
salad is to be eaten, that it may be aSk fresh as possible. 
Have ready the yolks of eight hard-boiled eggrs. Put them 
into a fiat dish, and mash them to a paste with the back of a 
wooden spoon. Add to the egg a small tea-spoonful of fine 
salt, the same quantity of cayenne pepper, half a jill of made 
mustard, a jill or a wine-glass and a half of vinegar, and 
rather more than two wine-glasses of sweet oil. Mix all these 
ingredients thoroughly ; stirring them a long time till they 
are quite smooth. 

The dressing should not be |jut on till a few minutes before 
the salad is sent in ; as by lying in it the chicken and celery 
will become tough and hard. Afler you pour it on, mix the 
the whole well together with a silver fork. 

Chicken salad should be accompanied with plates of bread 
and butter, and a plate of crackers. It is a supper dish, and 
is brought in with terrapin, oysters, &c. 

Cold turkey is excellent prepared as above. 

An inferior salad may be made with cold fillet of veal^ 
instead of chickens. 

Cold boiled lobster is very fine cut up and drest in this 
manner, only substituting for celery, lettuce cut up and 
mixed with the lobster. 
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TO ROAST A PAIR OF DUCKS. 

ArricR the ttueka are drawn, wipe out the inside with a clean 

doth, and prepare your stuffing. Mince very fine some green 

sage leaves, and twice their quantity of onion, (which should 

first, he parboiled,) and add a little butter, and a seasoning 

of pepper and salt. Mix the whole very well, and fill the 

crops and bodies of the ducks with it, leaving a little space 

for the stuffing to swell. Reserre the livers, gizxards, and 

hearts to put in the gravy. Tie the bodies of the ducks 

firmly roun^ with strings, (which should be wetted or hntr 

tered to k^p them from -burning,) and put them on the spit 

before a clear brisk fire. Baste them first with a little salt 

and water, and then with their own gravy, dredging them 

lightly with flour at the last. They will be done in about an 

hour. After boiling the livers, gizzards and hearts, chop them, 

and put them into the grayy ; having first skimmed it, and 

thickened it with a little browned flour. 

Send to table with the ducks a small tureen of onion-sauce / 

with chopped sage leaves in it. Accompany them also with 

stewed cranberries and green peas. 

Canvas^back ducks are roasted in the same manner, omitp 

ting the stuffing. They will generally be done enough in 

three quarters of an hour. Send currant jelly to table with 

them, and have heaters to place under the plates. Add to the 

gravy a little cayenne, and a large wine-glass of claret or port. 

Other wild ducks and teal may be roasted in about half an 

hour. Before cooking soak them all night in salt and water, 

to draw Out whatever fishy or sedgy taste they may happen 

to have, and which may' otherwise render them uneatable. 

Then early in the morning put them in fresh water (without 

salt,) changing it several times before you spit thenv 

18* . 
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You may serve up with wild ducks, &c, orange-saoce, 
whicli is made by boiling in a little water two large sweet 
oranges cut into slices, having first removed the jrind« When 
the pulp is all dissolved, strain and press it through a sieve, 
and add to it the juice of two more oranges, and a little sugar. 
Send it to table either warm or cold. 
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STEWED DUCK. 



Half roast a large duck. Cut it up, and put it into % 
stew-pan with a pint of beef-gravy, or dripping of roast-beef. 
Have ready two boiled onions, half a handful of sage leaves, 
and two leaves of mint, all chopped very fine and seasoned 
with pepper and salt. Lay these ingredients over the duck. 
Stew it slowly for a quarter of an hour. Then "put in a quart 
of young green peas. Cover it closely, and simmer it half 
an hour longer, till the peas are quite soft. Then add a piece 
of butter rolled in flour ; quicken the fire, and give it one 
boil. Serve up all together. 

A cold duck that has been under-done may be stewed in 
this manner. 



TO HASH A DUGK. 

Cut up the duck and season it with pepper and mixed 
spices. Have ready some thin slices Of cold ham or bacon 
Place a layer of them in a stew-pan ; then put in tlie duck 
and cover it with ham. Add just water enough to mois^n it, 
and pour over all a large glass of red wine. Cover the pan 
clpsely and let it stew for an hour. 

Have ready a quart or more of green peas, boiled tends* 
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dniiied, and mixed with batter and pepper. Lay them round 
the hashed duck. 

If you hash a cold duck in thi^ manner, a quarter of an 
hotti will be sufficient for stewmg it f it having been cooked 
ilieady. 



TO ROAST A GOOSE. 

Haying drawn and singed the goose, wipe out the inside 
with a cloth, anH sprinkle in some pepper and salt. Make a 
staffing of four good sized onions minced fine, and half their 
quantity of green sage leaves minced also, a large tea-cupful 
of grated bread-crumbs, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
and the beaten yolks of two eggs, with a little pepper and 
salt. Mix the whole together, and incorporate them well. 
Pat the stuffing into the goose, and press it in hard ; but do 
not entirely fil^ up the cavity, as the mixture will swell in 
eooking. Tie the goose securely round with a greased or 
wetted string; and paper the breast to prevent it from scorch- 
ing. Fasten the goose on |he spit at both ends. The fire 
must be brisk and well kept up. It will require from two 
hours to two and a half to roast. Baste it at first with a little 
salt and water, and then with its own gravy. Take ofif the 
paper when the goose is about half done, and dred^ it with 
a little flour towards the last. Having parboiled the liver 
and heart, chop them and put them into the gravy, which must 
be skimmed well and thickened with a little browned flour. 

Send apple-sauce to table with tjie goose; also mashed 
potatoes. , 

A goose may be stuffed entirely with potatoes, boiled and 
mashed with milk, batter, pepper and salt. 
You iqay make a gravy of the giblets, that is the neck, 
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pinions, liver, heart and gizzard, stewed in a little water, 
thickened with butter rolled in flour, and seasoned with pep- 
. per and salt. Add a glass of red wine. Before you send it 
to table, take out all but the liver and heart ; mince them and 
leave them in the gravy. This gravy is by many preferred 
to that which comes from the goose in roasting. It is well 
to have both. 

If a goose is old it is useless to cool^ it, as when hard and 
tough it cannot be eaten. 



A GOOSE PIE. 

Cut a fine large young goose into eight pieces, and season 
it with pepper. Reserve the giblets for gravy. Take a 
smoked tongue that has been all night in soak, parboil it, peel 
it, and cut it into thick slices, omitting the root, which you 
must divide into small pieces, and put into a sauce-pan with 
the giblets and sufficient water to stew them slowly. 

Mgke a nice paste, allowing expound and a half of butter to 
three pounds of flour. Roll it out thick, and line with it the 
bottom and sides of a deep dish. Fill it with the pieces of 
goose, and the slices of tongue. Skim the gravy you have 
drawn from the giblets, thicken it with a little browned flour, 
and pour it into the pie dish. Then put on the lid or upper 
crust. Notch and ornament it handsomely with leaves and 
flowers of paste. Bake the pie about three hours in a brisk 
oven. • 

In making a large goose pie you may add a fowl, or a pair 
of jpigeons, or partridges, — ^all cut up. 

A duck pie may be made in the same manner. 

Small pies are sometimes made of goose giblets only* 
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A CHRISTMAS GOOSE PIE. 

Thsse pies are always made with a standingr crust. Pat 
into a sauce-pan one pound of butter cut up, and a pint and a 
half of water ; stir it while it is meltings and let it come to a 
boil. Then skim off whatever milk or impurity may rise to 
the top. Have ready four pounds of flour sifted into a pan. 
Make a hole in the middle of it, and pour in the melted 
butter while hoC Mix it with a spoon to ^ stiff paste, (add* 
ing the beaten yolks of three or four egg^,) and then knead it 
yeiy well with your hands, on the pasteboard, keeping it 
dredged with flour till it ceases to be sticky. Then set it 
away to cool. ' 

Split a large goose, and a fowl down the back, loosen the 
flesh all oyer with a sharp knife, an<^ take out all the bones* 
Parboil a smoked toifgue ; peel it and cut off the root. Mix 
togettor a powdered nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of pow* 
dered mace, a tea-spoonful of pepper, and a tea-spoonful of 
salt, and season with mem the foWl and the goose. 

Boll out the paste near an inch thick, and 'divide i^ into 
three pieces. Cut out two of them of an oval form for tho 
top and bottom ; and the other into a long straight piece for 
he sides or walls of the pie. Brush the paste all . over with 
beaten white of egg, and set on the bottom the piece that is 
to form the wall, pinching the edges together, and cementing 
them with white of egg. The bottom piece must be large 
enough to turn up a little round the lower edge of the wail 
piece, to which it must be fintily joined. all round. When you 
have the crust properly fixed, so as to be baked standing alone 
without a dish, put in first the goose, then the fowl, and then 
the tongue. Fill up what space is left with pieces of the flesh 
of pigeons, or of partridges, quails, or any game that is conve- 
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nient. There must be no bones in the pie. You may add 
also some bits of ham, or some force-meat balls. Lasily, 
cover the other ingredients with half a pound of butter, • 
and put on the top crust, which, of course, must be also of an 
oval form to correspond with the bottom. The lid must be 
placed not quite on the top ed^e of the wall, but an inch 
and a half below it. Close it very well, and ornament the- 
sides and top with festoons and leaves cut ouy;>f paste. Notch^, 
the edges handsomely, and put a paste flower in the centre. 
Glaze the whole with beaten yolk of egg, and bind the pie 
all round with a double fold of white paper. Set it in a regu- 
lar ov.en, and bake it four hours. 

. This is one way of making the celebrated goose pies that 
it is customary in England to seiid as presents at Clinstmas. 
They are eaten, at luncheon, and if the weather is QDld, and 
they are kept carefully covered up from the air, they will 
be good for two or three weeks ; the standing crust •assist- 
ing to preserve them. • 



TO ROAST A TURKEY. 

■Make a force-meat of grated bread-crumbs, minced suet, 
sweet marjoram, grated lemon-peel, nutmeg, pepper, salt, and 
beaten yolk of egg- You may add some grated cold ham. 
Light some writing paper, and singe the hairs from the skin 
of the turkey. Reserve the neck, liver, an^ gizzard for the 
. gravy. Stuff the craw of the turkey with the force-meat, of 
which there should be enough made to form into balls for 
frying, laying them i^und the turkey when it is dished* 
Dredge it with flour, and roast it before a clear brisk fire, 
basting it with cold lard. Towards the last, set the turkey 
nearer to the fire, dredge it again very lightly with flour, and 
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bftste it with batter. It will reqaire, according to its size, 
from two to three hours roasting. 

Make the gravy of the giblets cut in pieces, seasoned, and 
stewed for two hours in a very little water ; thtcken it with 
a spoonful of browned flour, and stir into it the gravy from tho 
dripping-pan, having first skimmed off the fat. 

A tcrkey should be accompanied by ham or tongue. Serve 
^up with it mushroom-sauce. Have stewed cranberries on 
the table to eat with it. Do not help any one to the legs, 
or drum-sticks as they are called. 

Turkeys are sometimes staffed entirely with saasage-meat. 
Small cakes of this meat should then be fried, and laid 

round it. 

• * 

To bi0^a turkey, you must begin with a very sharp knife 
at the t^p of the wings, and scrape the flesh loose from me 
bone^itbobt dividing or cutting it to pieces. If done care- 
fuUy^d dexterously, the whole mass of flesh may be sepa- 
rated from the bone, so that you caji take hold of the head 
Ind draw out the entire skeleton at once. A large quantity of 
force-meat having been prepared, stuff it hard into the turkey, 
restoring it by doing so to its natural form, filling out tne 
body, breast, wings and legs, so as to resemble their original* 
shape when the bones were in. Roast or bake it ; pounilg 
a glass of port wine into the gravy. A boned turkey is fre- 
quently served np cold, covered with lumps of currant jelly ; 
slices of which are laid round the dish. 

Any sort of poultry or gamQ may be boned and stuffed in 
the same manner. 

A cold turkey that has not been boned is sometimes sent to 
table larded all over the breast with slips of fat bacon, dr?wn 
trough the flesh with a larding needle, and arranged in 
Wgolar fohn. \ 
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to BOIL A TURKEY. 

Take twenty-five large fine oysters, and chop them. Mix 
with them half a pint of gprated j^read-crumbs, half a handful 
of chopped paisley, a quarter of a pound of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of cream or rich milk, and the beaten yolks of three 
eggs. When it is thoroughly mixed, stuff the craw of the 
turkey with it, and sew up the skin. Then dredge it with^ 
flour, put it into a large pot or kettle, and cover it well with 
cold water. Place it over the fire, and let it boil slowly for 
half an hour, takigg off the scum as it rises. Then remove 
the pot from over the fire, and set it on hot coals to stew slowly 
for two hours, or two hours ^n&^ half, according to its size. 
Just before you send it to t^ble, place it again over the fire to 
get well heated. When you boil a turkey, skewer tha liver 
and gizzard to the sides, under the wings. ^^ 

Send it to table with oyster- sauce in a small tureen. ' 

In making the stuffing, you may substitute for the grated 
bread, chestnuts boiled, peeled, and minced or mashed. Serve 
up chestnut-sauce, made by peeling some boiled chestnuts and 
putting them whole into melted butter. 

Some persons, to make them white, boil their turkeys 'tied 
up in a large cloth sprinkled with flour. 

With a turkey, there should be on the table a ham, or a 
smoked tongue. 
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TO ROAST PIGEONS. 



Draw and pick four pigeons immediately after they aie 
killed, and let them be cooked soon, as they do not keep well. 
Wash the inside very clean, and wipe it dry. Stuff them 
with a mixture of parsley parboiled and chopped, grated 
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biead-crumbs, and batter; seasoned with pejfper, salt, and 
nutmeg. Dredge them with flour, and /oast them before a 
good fire, basting them with butter. They will be done in 
about twenty-five or thirty minutes. Serve them up with 
parsley-sauce. Lay the pigeons on the dish in a row. 

If asparagus is in season, it will be much better than pars- 
ley both for the stuffing and sauce. It must first be boiled. 
Chop the green heads for the stuffing, and cut them in two for 
the melted butter. Have cranberry-sauce on the table. 
• Pigeons may be split and broiled, like chickens; also 
stewed or fricasseed. 

They are very good stewed with slices of cold ham and 
green peas, serving up all in the same dish. 



PIGEON PIE. 

Take four pigeons, and pick and clean them very nicely. 
Season them with pepper and salt, and put inside of every 
one a large piece of butter and the yolk of a hard-boiled egg. 
Have ready a good paste, allowing a pound of butter to two 
pounds of sifted flour. Roll it Out rather thick, and line with 
it the bottom and sides of a large deep dish. Put in the 
pigeons, and lay on the top sonje bits of butter rolled in flour. 
Pour in nearly enough of water to fiU^the dish. Cover the 
pie with a lid of paste rolled out thick, and nicely notched, 
and ornamented with paste leaves and flowers. 

You may make a similar pie of pheasants, partridges, ox 
groused 
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TO ROAST PHEASANTS, PARTRIDGES, QUAILS, 

OR GROUSE. 

Pick and draw the birds immediately after they are brought 
in. Before you roast them, fill the inside with pieces of a 
fine ripe orange, leaving out the rind and seeds. Or stuff 
them with grated cold ham, mixed with bread-crumbs, butter, 
and a little yolk of egg. Lard them with small slips of the 
fat of bacon drawn through the flesh with a larding ne,edle. 
Roast them before a clear fire. 

Make a fine rich gravy of the trimmings of meat or poultry, 
stewed in a little water, and thickened with a spoonful of 
browned flour. Strain it, and set it on the fire again, having 
added half a pint of claret, and the juice of two t^rge oranges. 
Simmer it for a few minutes, pour some of it int6 the dish 
with the game, and serve the remainder in a boat. 

If you stuff them with force-meat, you may, instead ol lard- 
ing, brush them all over with beaten yolk of egg, and then 
cover them with bread-crumbs grated finely and sifted 
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ANOTHER WAY TO ROAST PHEASANTS, 

PARTRIDGES, &c. 

Chop some fine raw oystors, omitting, the hard part; mix 
them with salt, and nutmeg, and add some beaten yolk of egg 
to bind the other ingtbdients. Cut some very thin slices of 
cold ham or bacon, and cover the birds with them ; then wnip 
them closely in sheets of white paper well buttered, put them 
on the spit, and roast them before a clear fire. * 

Send them to, table with oyster-sauce in a boat. 

Pies may be made of any of these birds in the same 
manner as a pigeon pie. 
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TO KOAST SNIPES, WOODCOCKS, OR . 
f PLOVERS. 
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Pick thenl immediately ; but it it the fashion to eook these 
birds without drawing. Cnt some slices of bread, allowing 
a slice to each bird, and (having pared off the crust) toast 
them nicely, and lay them in the bottom of the dripping«>pan 
to catch the trail, as it is called. Dredge the birds with 
fionr, and pat them on a small spit before a clear brisk fire, 
fiaste them with lard, or fresh butter. They will be done i» 
twenty or thirty minntes. Serve them np laid on the toast, 
and garnished with sliced orange, or with orange jelly. 

Have brown gravy in a boat. 
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TO ROAST REED-BIRDS, OR ORTOIANS. • 

* ^ 

Put into every bird, an oyster, or a little batter mixed with 
some finely sifted bread-cfumbs. Dredge them with flour. 
Run a small skewer through them, and tie them on the spit. 
Baste them with lard or with fresh butter. They will be 
one in about ten minutes. 

A very nice way of cooking these birds is, (having greased 
them all over with lard or with fresh butter, and wrapped 
them in vine leaves Secured closely with a string,) to lay them 
in a heated iron pan, and bury them in ashes hot enough to 
roast 6r bake them. Remove the vine leaves before you send 
tiie birds to table. 

Reed birds are very fine made into little dumplings with a 
thin crust of flom and butter, and boiled ab^t t^renty mmutes 
f^ach must bo tied ^n a <:epdr&te '^loth 
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. LARDING. 

To lard meat or poultry is to introduce into the surface of the 
flesh, slips of the fat only of bacon, by. means of a larding-pin 
or larding-needie, it being called by both names.- It is a steel 
• instrument about a foot long, sharp at one end, and cleft at 
the pther into four, divisions, which are near two inches in 
length, and resemble tweezers. It can he obtained .at the 
hardware stores. 

Cut the bacon into slips about two inches in lengthy half 
an inch in breadth, and half an inch in thickness. If intended 
for poultry, the slips of bacon should . not be thicker than a 
straw. Put them, one at a time, into the cleft or' split end 
j)f'the iarding-needle. Give each slip a slight twist, and 
press it down hard into the needle with your fingers* Then 
push the needle through the flesh, (avoiding the places where 
the bones are,) and when you draw it out it will have left be- 
hind it the slip of bacon sticking in the surface. Take care 
to. have all the slips of the same size, and arranged in regular 
rows at equal distances'. Every slip should stand up abou 
an inch. If any are wrong, take them out and do them over 
again. To lard handsomely and neatly requires practice and 
dexterity^ 

Fowls and game are generally larded on the breast only. If 
cold, they can be done with the fat of cold boiled ham. Lard- 
ing may be made to look very tastefully on any thing that if 
not to be cooked afterwards. 
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FORCE-MEAT BALLS. 
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To a pound of the lean of a leg of yeal, allow a pound of 
beef auet. Mince them together very fine. Then season it 
to yoor taste with pepper, salt, mace, nutmeg, and chopped 
sage or sweet marjoram. Then chop a half-pint of oysters, 
and beat six eggs very weU. Mix the whol^ together, and 
poand it to a paste in a marble mortar. If you do not want 
it immediately, pat it away in a stone pot, strew a little iloui 
on the top, and cover it closely. 

When you wish to use the force-meat, divide into equal 
parts as much of it as you want ; and having floured your 
hands, roll it into round balls, all of the same size. Either 
fry them in butter, or boil them. ' 

This force-meat will be found a very good stuffing for meat 
OT poultry. 
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GRAVY AND SAUCES. 
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DBAWN OR MADE GRAV.Y. 

For this purpose you may use coarse "pieces of the lean of ' 
Dieef or veal, or the gihlets and trimmings of poultry or game. 
If must be stewed for a long time, skimmed, strained, thick- 
ened, and flavoured wi^ whatever condiments are supposed 
most suited to the dish it is to accompany. 

In preparing meat to stew for gravy, heat it with a mallet 

m 

or meat-beetle, score it, and cut it into small pieces ( this 
makes it give out the juices. Season it with pepper and salt, 
and put it into • a stew-pan with butter only. Heat it gra- 
daally, till it becomes brown. Shake the pan frequently, and 
see that it dd^s not burn or stick to the bottom. It will 
generally be browned sufficiently in half an hour. • Then put 
in some boiling water, allowing one pint to. each pound ijf**' 
meat. Simmer it on coals by the side of the fire for near three 
hours, skimming it well, and keeping it closely covered. 
When done, remove it from the heat, let it stand awhile to 
settle, and then strain it. 

If you wish to keep it two or three days, (which you may 
in winter,) put it into a stone vessel, cover it closely, and set 
it in a cool place. 

Do not thicken this gravy till you go to use it. 
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MELTED BUTTER, 

• tOXETIMES CAXLED DRAWIT SUTTER. 

Melted butter is the foundation of most of the- common 

« 

sauces. Have a covered sauce-pan for this purpose. One 
lined with porcelain will be best. Take « quarter of a 
pottdd of the best fresh butter, cat it up, and mix \irith it 
about two tea-spoonfals ^f. flour. When it is thorooghly 
mixed, put it into the sauce-pan, and add to.it four table 
spoonfuls of cold water. Cover, the sauce-pan, and set it in 
a large tin pan of boiling water. Shake it round continually 
(always moving it the same way) till it is entirely meltea 
and begins to simmer. Then let it rest till it boils up. 

If you set it on hot coals, or over the fire, it will be oily. 
. If the batter and flour is hot well mixed it will be lumpy. • 

If you i>ut too much water, it will be thin and poor. Alt 
these defects are to be' carefully avoided. 

In melting butter for sweet or pudding sauce, you may use 
milk instead of water. 



TO BROWN FLOUR Spread some fine flour on a 

plate, and set it in the oven, turning it up and stirring it fre- 
quently that it may brown equally all through. 

Put it into a jar, cover it well, and keep it to stir into 
gravies to thicken and colour them. 



TO BROWN BUTTER Put a lump of butter into a 

frying-pan, and toss it round over the fire till it becomes broj^n. 
Then dredge some browned flour over it, and stir it round 
with a spoon till it boils. It must be made quite smooth. 
You may make this into a plain sauce for fish by adding 
• cayenne and some flavoured vinegar. 
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PLAIN SAUCES. 
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LOBSTER SAUCE. — Boil a dozen blades of mace and 
half a dozen pepper-coms in about a jill and a half (or three 
wine-glasses) of water, till all th* strength of the 8j)ice is 
extracted. Then strain it, and having cut three quarters of a 
pound of butter into little bits, melt it in this water, dredging 
in a little flour as you hold it over the fire to boil. Toss it 
round, and let it just boil up and no more. 

Take a 6old boiled lobster, — pound the coral in a mortar, 
addinor a little sweet oil. Then stir it into the melted butter. 

Chop the meat of the body into very small pieces, and rub 
J*, through a cullender into the butter. Cut up the flesh of the 
claws and tail into dice, and stir it in. Dive it another boil 
up, and it will be ready for table. 

Serve it up with fresh salmon, or any boiled fish of the 
best kind. 

Crab sauce Is made in a similar manner; also prawn and 
shrimp sauce. 

« 

ANCHOVY SAUCE.— Soak eight a.nchovie8 for three or 
four hours, changing the water every hour. Then put them 
into a sauce-pan with a quart of cold water. Set them on hot 
coals and simmer them till they are entirely dissolved, and 
till' the liquid is diminished two-third's. Then strain it, stir 
two glasses of red wine, and add to it about half a pint of 
melted butter. 

Heat it over again, and send it to table with salmon or 
iTMh cod* 
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• CELERY SAUCE.— Take a large bunch.of yoong celery. 
Wash and pare it very clean. Cut it into pieces, and boil it 
gently in a small quantity of water, till it is quite tender. 
Then add a little powdered mace and nutmeg, and a very 
little pepper and salt. Take a tolerably large piece, of butter, 
roll it well in flour, and stir it into the sauce. Boil it up 
again, and it is ready to send to table. 

You may make it with cream, thus :*-Prepare and boil 
your celery as above, adding some mace, nutmeg, a piece cf 
butter the'size of a walnut, rolled in Hour; and half a pint of 
cream. Boil all together. 

Celery sauce is eaten with boiled poultry. 

When celery is out of season, you may use oelery seed, 
boiled in the. water which you afterwards use for the melted 
butter, but strained out after boiling. 



NASTURTIAN SAUCE.— This is by many considered 
superior to caper sauce and is eaten with boiled mutton, ti 
is made with the green seeds of nastiirtians,. pickled simply 
in cold vinegar. 

Cut'about six ounces of butter into small bits, and put them 
into a small sauce-pan. Mix with a wine-glass of water suf- 
ficient flour to make a thick batler, pour it on the butter, and 
hold the sauce-pan over hot coals-, shaking it quickly round, 
till the butter is melted. Let it just boil up, and then take it 
from the fire. Thicken it wi|h the pickled nastiirtians and 
send it to table in a boat. 

. Never pour melted butter over any thing,^ but always senJ 
it to fable in a sauce-tureen or boat. 
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WHITE ONION SAUCE— Peel a doaen onions, anU 
throw them into salt and water to keep them white. Then boil 
them tender. When done, squeeze the water from them, and 
chop them. Have ready some 'butter that has been melted 
rich and smooth with milk or cream instead of water. Put 
the onions into the melted butter, and boil them up at once, 
if you wish to have them very mild, put in a turnip with 
them at the first boiling. 

Young white onions, if very small, need not be chopped^' 
but may be put whole into the butter. 

U«e this sauce for rabbits, tripe, boiled poultry, or any 
boiled fresh meat. 



BROWN ONION SAUCE.— Slice some large mildSpa- 
nish onions. Cover them with butter, and set them over a 
slow fire to brown. Tlien add salt and cayenne pepper to your 
taste, and some good brown gravy of roast meat, poultry or 
game, thickened with a bit of butter rolled in flour that has 
first been browned by holding it in a hot pan or shovel over 
the fire. Give it a boil, skim it well, and just before you 
take it ofi*, stir in a half glass of port or claret, and the same 
quantity of mushroom catchap. 

Use this sauce for roasted poultry, game, or meat. 



MUSHROOM SAUCE.— Wash a pint of small button 
mushrooms, — ^remove the stems and the outside skin. Stew 
them slowly in veal gravy or in milk or cream, seasoningr 
them with pepper and salt, and ad.ding a piece of butter rolled 
in a large proportipn of flour. Stew them till quite tender* 
now and then taking off the cover of the pan tofitir them. 

The flavour will be heightened by having salted a few th^ 
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lugkt heSoie in a ccnrered diah, to extract the juice, and then 
stimng it into the saaee while stewing;. 

This sauce may be served ap with poultry^ g^e, or beef- 



In gi^eiing mushrooms take only those that are of a dull 
pearl colour on the outside, 'and that have the under part 
tinged with pale pink. 

Boil an onion with them. If there is a poisonous one 
among them the onion will turn black. Then throw away 
tbe whole. 



£GG SAUCE. — Boil four eggs a quarter of an hour. 
Dip them into cold water to prevent their looking blue. Peel 
off the shell. Chop the yolks of all, and the whites of two, 
and stir them into melted butter. Serve this sauce with 
boiled poultry or fish. 

BREAD SAUCE. — Put some grated crumbs of stale bread 
into a sauce-pan, and pour over them some of the liquor in 
which poultry or fresh meat has been boiled. Add some 
plums or dried currants that have been picked and washed. 
Havmg cimuiered them till the bread is quite soft, and the 
tiarrants well plumped, add melted* butter or cream. 

This sauce is for a loast pig. • 



MINT SAUC E ^Take a large bunch of young green mint ; 

if old the taste will be unpleasant. Wash it very clean. 
Pick all the leaves from the stalks. Chop the leaves very 
nne, and mix them whh cofd vinegar, and a large proportion 
of powdered sugar.' There must be merely sufficient vinegar 
to moisten the mint well, but by no means enough to make 
the sauce liquid. 
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It is only eaten in the spring with roast lamb. Send it to 
table in a sauce^tureen. 



CAPER SAUCE ^Take two large, table-spoonfiils of 

capers and a little vinegar. Stir them for some tinie into 

f* half a pint of thick melted butter. 

L This sauce is for boiled mutton. 

" If you happen to have no capers, pickled cucumber chopped 

fine, or the pickled pods of radish seeds, may be stirred into 
the butter as a tolerable substitute. 



PARSLEY SAUCE.— Wash a bunch of parsley in cold 
vsrater. Then boil it about six or seven minutes in salt and 
water. Drain it, cut the leaves from the stalks, and chop 
them fine. Have ready some melted butter, and stir m the 
parsley. Allow two small table-spoonfuls of leaves to half a 
pint of butter. 

Serve it up with boiled fowls, rock-fish, sea-bass, and other 
boiled fresh fish. Also with knuckle of veal, and with calf's 
head boiled plain. . . ' 



APPLE SAUCE. — Pare, core, and slice s^ftne fine apples. 
Put them into a sauce-pan with just sufficient water to keep 
them from burning, and some grated lemon-peel. Stew them 
till quite soft and tender. Then mash them to a pas^, and 
make them very sweet with brown sugar, adding a small 
piece of butter and some nutmeg. 

Apple sauce is eaten with roast pqrk, roast goose and roast 
ducks. 

Be careful not to have it thin and watery. 
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CRANBERRY SAUCE.— Wash « qaart of ripe cran- 
semes, and put them inC9 a pan with about a .wine-giaas 
of water. Stew them slowly, and stir them frequentiyy 
■particQlarly after they begin to hxttsi. They require a great 
deal of stewing, and should be like a marmalade when done. 
Just before you take them from the fire, stir in a pound of 
brown ^iigar. 

When they are thoroughly done,' put them into a deep dish* 
and set them away to get cold. " 

You may strain the pulp through a cullender or sieve into 
a mould, and when it is in a firm shape send it to table on a 
glass dish. Taste it when it is cold, and if not sweet enough, 
add more sugar. Cranberries require more sugar than any 
other fruit, except plums. 

Cranberry sauce is eaten with roast turkey, roast fowls, 
and roast ducks. 
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PEACH SAUCE ^Take a quart of dried peaches, (those 

are richest and best that are dried with the skins on,^ and 
soak them in cold water till they are tender. Then drain 
them, and put them into a covered pan with a very little water. 
Set them on coals, and simmer them till they are entirely 
dissolved. Then mash them with brown sugar, and send 
them to table cold to eat with roast meat, game or poultry. 



WINE SAUCE. — Have ready some rich thick melted or 

drawn butter, and the moment you take it from the fire, stir 

in two large glasses of white wine, two table-spoonfuls of 

powdered white sugar, and a powdered nutmeg. Serve it up 

with plum pudding, or any sort of boiled pudding th-dt is 

made of a batter* 
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f 

COLD SWEET SAUCE Stir together^ as for a pound- 
cake, equal quantilies of fresh butter and powdered white 
sugar. When quite light and creamy, add some powdered 
cinnamon or nutmeg, and* a Tew drops of essence of lemon. 
Send it to table in a small deep plate with a tea-spoon in it. 

Eat^it with batter pudding, bread pudding, Indian pudding, 
&c. whether baked or boiled. Also with boiled apple pud^ 
ding or dumplings, and with fritters and pancakes.. 



CREAM SAUCE. — Boil a pint, and a half of rich cream 
with four table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar, some pieces of 
cinnamon, and a dozen bitter almonds or peach kernels slightly 
oroken up, -or a dozen fresh peach leaves. As soon as it has 
boiled up, take it off the fire and strain it. If it is to be. eaten 
with boiled pudding or with dumplings send it to table hot, 
but let it get quite cold if ygu intend it as an ticcompaniment 
to fruit pies or tarts. 



OYSTER SAUCE.— Take a pint of oysters, and save out 
a little of their liquid. Put them with their remaining liquor, 
and some mace and nutmegs, into a covered 82(ucepan, and 
simmer them on hot coals about eight minutes. Then drain 
them. 

Having prepared in another saucepan some drawn or melted 
butter, (mixed with oyster liquor instead of water,) pour it 
into a sauce-boat, add the oysters to it, and serve it up with 
boiled poultry or with boiled fresh fish. 
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STORE- FISH SAUCES. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

Store fish saaces if properly made will keep for many 
months^ They may be brought to . table in fish castors, 
bat a customary mode is to send them round in the small 
black bottles in which they have been o/iginally de- 
posited. They are in great variety, and may be pur- 
chased of the grocers that sell oil, pickles, anchovies, ^e. 
In making them at home, the few following receipts may bs 
found useful. 

The usual way of eating these sauces is to pour a little on 
your plate, and mix it with the melted butter. They give 
flavour to fish that would otherwise be insipid, and are in 
general u^e at genteel tables. 

Two table-spoonfuls of any of these sauces may be added 
to the melted butter a minute before you take it from the tire. 
Bat if brought to table in bottles, the company can use it or 
-oodt it as they please. 

SCOTCH SAUCE.— Take fifteen anchovies, chop them 
fine, and steep them in vinegar for a week, keeping the vessel 
closely covered. Then put them into a pint of claret or port 
wine. Scrape fine a large stick of horseradish^ and chop 
two onions, a handful of parsley, a tea-spoopful of the leaves 
of lemcn-thyme, and two large peach leaves. - Add a nutmeg, 
six or eight blades of mace, nine cloves, and a tea-spoonful 
of black pepper, all slightly pounded in a mortar. Put all 
these ingredients into a silver or block tin sauce-pan, or into 
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tin earthen pipkin, and add a few grains of cochineal to coloai 
it. Pour in a large half pint of the best vinegar, and sinunei 
it slowly till the bones of th6 anchovies are entirely dissolved. 

Strain the liquor through a sieve, and when quite cold put 
it away for use in small bottles ; the corks dipped in melted 
rosin, and well secured by pieces of leather tied closely over 
them. Fill each bottle quite full, as it will keep th« bettei 
for leaving no vacancy. 

This sauce will give ^ fine flavour to melted batter. 



QUIN'S SAUCE. — Pound in a mortar six large anchovies, 
moistening them with their own pickle.' Then chop and 
pound six small onions. Mix them with a little blaek pep* 
per and a little cayenne, half a glass of soy, four glasses of 
mushroom catchup, two glasses of claret, and two of black 
walnut pickle. Put the-tnixture into a small sauco-paii or 
earthen pipkin, and let it simmer slowly till all the bones of 
the anchovies are dissolved. Strain it, and when cold, bottle 
It for use ; dipping the cork in melted rosin, and tying leather 
over it. Fill the bottles quite full. 



KITCHINER'S FISH SAUCE.— Mix together a pinr of 
claret, a pint of mushroom catchup, and half a pint of walnut 
pickle, fojir ounces of pounded anchovy, an ounce of fresh 
lemon-peel pared thin, and the same quantity* of shalot or 
small onion. Also an ounce of scraped horseradish, half an 
ounce of black pepper, and half an ounce of allspice mixed, 
Hnd the same quantity of cayenne and celery-seed. Infuse 
these ingredients in a wide-mouthed bottle (closely stopped) 
for a fortnight, shaking the mixture every day. Then strain 
and bottle it for use. Put it up in small bottles, filling them 
quite full. 
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HARVEY'S SAUCE.— Dissolve six anchovies in a pint 
of strong* vinegar, and then add to theni three table-spoonfuls 
of India soy, and three table-spoonfuls of mushroom catchup, 
two heads of garlic bruised small, and a quarter of an ounee 
of cayenne. Add sufficient cochiueal powder to colour the 
mixture red. . Let all these ingredients infuse in the vineerar 
for a fortnight, shaking it e\ery day^ and then strain and 
bottle it for use. Let the bottles be small, and cover ihe 
corks with leather. 



GENERAL SAUCE Chop six shalots or small onions, 

a dove of garlic, two peach leaves, a few sprigs of lemon- 
tbyme and of sweet basil, and a few bits of fresh orange-peel. 
Bruise in a mortar a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a quarter 
of an oiince of mace, and half an ounce of long pepper. Mix 
two onflces of salt, a jill of vinegrar, tlie juice of two 
lemons, and a pint of Madeira. Put the whole of these ingre-. 
dieiits together in a- stone jar, very closely covered. Let it 
^ stand all night over embers by the side of the fire. In the 
morning pour off the liquid quickly and carefully from the. 
lees or settlings, strain it and put it into small bottles, dipping- 
the corks in melted rosin. 

This sauce is intended to flavour melted butter or gravy* 
for every sort of fish and meat. 



PINK SAUCE.r-Mix together half a pint of port wine, 
half a pint of strong vinegar, the juice and grated p.«pl of two 
large lemons, a quarter of an ounce of cayenne, a dozen blades 
of mace, and a quarter of an ounce of powdered cochineal. 
.Let it infuse a fortnight, stirrinor it several times a day. Then 
boil it ten minutes, strain it, and bottle it for use. 

Eat it wiiH any sort of fish or game. It will give a fine 

pink tinge to melted butter. ^ 
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CATCHUPS. 
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LOBSTER CATCHUP.— This catchup, wanned in 
melted butter, is an <!xcellent sub^tute for fresh lobster sauce 
at seasons wh^n the fish cannot be procured, as, if properly 
made, it will keep a. year. 

Take a fine lobster that weighs about three pounds. Put 
it into boiling water, and cook it thoroughly. When it is 
cold break it op, and extract all the flesh from the shell. 
Pound the red part or coral in a marble mortar, and when it 
is well bruised, add the white meat by degrees, and pound 
that also ; seasoning it with a tea-spoonful of cayenne^ and 
moistening it gradually with sherry wine. When it is beaten 
to a smooth paste, mix it well with the remainder of the 
bottle of sherry. Put it into wide-mouthed bottles, and on 
the top of each lay a dessert-spoonful of whole pepper. Dip 
ihe corks in melted rosin, and secure them well by tying' 
leather over them. § 

In using this catchup allow four table-spoonfuls to a com- 
mon-sized sauce-boat of melted butter. Put in the catchup at 
the last, and hold it over the fire just long enough to be tho- 
roughly heated. 

ANCHOVY CATCHUP.— Bone two dozen anchovies, 
and then chop them. Put to them ten shalots, or very small 
onions, cut fine, and a handful of scraped horseradish, with a 
quarter of an ounce of mace. Add a lemon, cut into Hices, 
twelve cloves, and twelve pepper-corns. Then mix together 
a pint of red wine, aiquart of white wine, a pint of water, and . 
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hsif a pint of anebory liquor. Put tho other iagredients into 
the liquid, and boil it slowly till reduced to a quart. Then 
strain it, and wben cold put it into small bottles, securing the 
corks with leather. , 



OYSTER CATCHUP.— Take large salt oysters that 
have just been opened. Wash them in their own liquor, and 
pound them in a mortar, omitting the hard parts. To every 
pint of the pounded oysters^add a half pint of white wine or 
vinegar, in which you must give them a boil up, removing the 
scam as it rises. Then to each quart of the boiled oysters 
allow a tea-spoonful of beaten white pepper, a salt-spoonful of 
pounded mace, and cayenne and salt to your taste. Let it boil 
up for a few minutes, and then pass it through a sieve into an 
earthen pan. When cold, put it into small bottles, filling them 
quite fulU as it will not keep so well if there is a vacancy at the 
top. Dip the corks in melted roMn, and tie leather over each. 



WALNUT CATCHUP— Take green walnuts that are 

young enough to be easily pierced through with a large 

n^dle. Having pricked them all in several places, throw 

them into an earthen pan with a large handful of salt, and 

barely sufficient water to cover them. Break up and mash 

them with a potato-beetle, or a rolling-pin. Keep them four 

days in the 'salt and water, stirring and mashing them evd^y 

day. The rinds will now be quite soft.* Then scald them 

with boiling-hot salt and water, and raising the pan on the edge, 

let the walnut liquor flow away from the shells into another 

pan. Put the shells into a mortar, and pound them with 

vinegar, which will extract fapm them all the remaining juice. 

Pnt all the wabmt liquor together, and boil and skim it , 
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then to every quart allow an ounce of bruised ginger, an ounce 
of black pepper, half an ounce of cloves, an4 half an ounce 
of nutmeg, all slightly beaten. Boil the spice and walnut 
liquor in a closely covered vessel for three quarters of an 
hour. When cold, bottle it for use, putting equal -proportions 
of the spice into each bottle. Secure the corks with leather. 



MUSHROOM CATCHUP.— TAe mushrooms that have 
been freshly gathered, and* examine them carefully to ascer- 
tain that they are of the right sort. Pick them nicely, and 
wipe them clean, but do not wash them. Spread a layer of. 
them at the bottom of a deep earthen pan, and then sprinkle 
them well with salt ; then another layer of mushrooms, and 
another layer of salt, and so on alternately; Throw a folded 
cloth over the jar, and set it by the fire or in a very cool oven. 
'Let it remain thus for twenty-four hours, and then mash them 
well with ^your hajids. Next squeeze and strain them through 
a bag. 

To every quart of strained liquor add an ounce and a half 
of whole black pepper, and boil it slowly in a covered vessel 
for half an hour. Then add a quarter of an ounce of allspice, 
half an ounce of sliced ginger, a few cloves, and three or 
four blades of mace. Boil it with the. spice fifteen minutes 
longer. When it is done, take it off, and let it stand awhile 
to settle. Pour it carefully off from the • sediment, and put it 
into small bottles, filling them to the top. Secure them well 
with corks dipped in melted rosin, and leather caps tied 
over them. ' 

The longer catchup is boiled, the better it will keep. 

You may add cayenne and nutmeg to the spices. * 

Thq bottles should be quite small, as it soon spoils aflei 
being c^iened. 
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TOMATA GATCHUP.-.Gather the tomatas on a dry day, 
lad when quite ripe. Peel them, and cut them into quarters. 
Put them into a large earthen pan, and mash and squeeze 
them till, they are reduced to a pulp. Allowing halt* a pint 
of fine salt to a hundred tomatas, put them into a preserving 
kettle, and boil them gently with the salt fox two hours, stir« 
ring them frequently to prevent their burning. Then strain 
them through a fine sieve, pressing them with the back of a 
olver spoon. Season them. to your taste with mace, cinna* 
mon,. nutmeg, ginger, and white or red pepper, all powdered 
fine. 

Put the tomata again over the fire with the spices, and-boil 
it slowly tilt very tliick, stirring it frequently. 

When cold, put it up in small bottles, secure the corks 
well, and it will keep good a year or two. 



LEMON CATCHUP.— kCut nine large lemons into thin 
slices, and take out the seeds. Prepare, by pounding them in 
a mortar, two ounces of mustard seed, half an ounce of black 
pepper, half an ounce of nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of 
mace, and a quarter of an ounce of cloves. Slice thin two 
cwnces of horseradish. Put all these ingredients together. 
Strew over tH^m three ounces of fine salt. Add a quart of ^hs 
best vinegar. 

Boil the whole twenty minutes. Then put it warm into a 
jar, and let it stand three weeks closely covered. Stir it up 
daily. 

Then strain it through a sieve, and put it up in small 
bottles to flavour fish and other sauces. 

This is sometimes called lemon pickle. 
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SEA CATCHUP.— Take a gallon of stale strong beer, a 
pound of anchovies washed from the pickle, a pound of peeled* 
ehalots or small onions, half an ounce of mace, half an ounce 
of cloves, a quarter of an -ounce of whole pepper, three or four 
large pieces of ginger, and two quarts of large mushroom-flaps 
rubbed to pieces. Put the whole into a kettle closely coveted, 
and lei it simmer slowly till reduced to one half. Then strain 
it through a flannel bag, and let it stand till quite cold before 
you bottle it. Have small bottles and fill them quite full of 
the catchup. Dip the corks in melted rosin. ,— 

This catchup keeps well at sea, and may be carried into 
any part of the world. A spoonful of it mixed in melted but- 
ter will make a fine fish sauce. It may also be used to flavour 
gravy. 
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FLAVOURED VINEGARS. 
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These vinegrars will be found very useful, at timea wben 
the articles with which they are flavoured cannot be conTt 
niently procured. Care should be taken to have \he bottles 
that contain them accurately labelled, very tightly corked. 
and kepi in a dry place. The vinegar used for these pUT- 
poses should be of the very best sort. 



TARRAGON VINEGAR.— Tarragon should be gathered 
on a dry day, just before the plant flowers. Pick the green 
leaves from the stalks, and dry them a little before the Are. 
Then put them into a wide-mouthed stone jar, and cover them 
mih the best vinegar, filling up the jar. Let it steep fourteen 
days, and then strain it through a flannel bag. Pour it through 
a funnel into half-pint bottles, and cork them well. 

SWEET BASIL VINEGAR— Is made precisely in the 
same manner ; also those of green mint, and sweet marjoram. 



CELERY VINEGAR Pound two ounces of celery seed 

io a mortar, and steep it for a fortnight in a quart of vinegar. 
Then strain and bottle it. 



BURNET VINEGAR— Nearly fill a wide-mouthed hot- 
tie with the fresh green leaves of burnet, cover them with 
▼i'xegar, and let them steep two weeks. Then strain oflf the 
^negar, wash" the bottle, put in a fresh supply of burnet 
leaves, pour the same vinegar over them, and let it infuse a 
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fortnight longer. Then strain it again and it will be fit for 
use. The flavour will exactly resemble that of cucumbers. 



HORSERADISH VINEGAR.— Make a quart of the best 
vinegar boiling hot, and pour, it on four ounces of scraped 
horseradish. Let' it stand a week, then strain it off, renew^ 
tn« horseradish, adding the same vinegar cold, and let it 
infuse a week longer, straining it again at the last. . 



SHALOT VINEGAR.— Peel and chop fine four ounces 
of shalots, or small button onions. Pour on them a quart of 
the best vinegar, and let them steep a fortnight ; then strain 
and bottle it. 

Make gaHic vinegar in the same manner ; using but two 
ounces of garlic to a quart of vinegar. Two or three drops 
will be sufficient to impart a garlic taste to a pint of gravy tn 
sauce. More will be offensive. Ths cook should be cautioned 
to use it very sparingly, as to many persons it is extremely 
le. 



CHILLI VINEGAR.— Take a hundred red chillies or 
capsicums, fresh 'gathered ; cut them into small pieces and 
infuse them for a fortnight in a quart of the best vinegar, 
shaking the bottle every day. Then strain it. . 



RASPBERRY VINEGAR.— Put twoquarts of ripefreah- 
gathered raspberries into a stone or china vessel, and pour 
on them a quart of vinegar. Let it stand twenty«four hoars, 
and then strain it through a sieve. Pour the liquid over two 
quarts of fresh raspberries, and let it again infuse for a day 
and a night. Then strain it a second time. Allow ^a pound 
of loaf sugar to every pint of Juios, Break up the sugar, and 
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let it melt in tlie liqaor. TImu pot the wfa^e lalo a t^nm 
jKT, coyer it closely, and set it ia a kettle of boilisf water* 
which mast be kept on a quick boil for an hour. Take off all 
Ae seam, and when cold, bottle the tinegar for use. 

fia^eiry vinegar mixed with water is a pleasant and 
eoc^nf berecage in warm weather ; also in lerers. 



MUSTARD AND PEPPER. 
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COMMON MUSTARD— Is best when fresh made. Take 
(cood flour of mustard ; put it in a plate, add to it a little salt, 
and milt it by degrees with boiling water to the usual consist- 

' eoce, rabbiag it for a long time with a broad-bladed knife or 
a wooden spoon. It should be perfectly smooth. The less 
that is made at a time the. better it will be. If you wish it 
very mild, use sugar instead of salt, and boiling milk insteaa 

- of water. 



KEEPING MUSTARD.— Dissolve three ounces of salt 
in a quart of boiling vinegar, and pour it hot upon two ounces 
of scraped horseradish. Cover the jar. closely and lot it stand 
twenty-four hours. Strain it and then mix it by degrees with 
the best flour of mustard. Make it of the usual thickness, 
and beat it till quite smooth. Then put it into wide-mouthed 
bottles and stop it closely. 



FRENCH MUSTARD.— Mix together four ounces of the 
very best mustard powder, four salt-spoons of salt, a large 
table-spoonful of minced tarragon leaves, and two cloves of 
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gtti^ic chopped fine. Pour oa by deg^rees sufficient rinegar 
(tarragon vinegar is best) to dilate it to the proper consistence. 
It will probably require about four wine-glassfuls or half a 
pint. Mix it well, using for the purpose a wooden spoon. 
When done, put it into a wide-mouthed bottle or into little 
white jars. Cork it very closely, and keep it in a dry place. 
It will not be fit for use in les^ than two days. 

This (used as the common mustard) is a very agreeable 
condiment for beef or mutton. 



TO MAJvE CAYENNE PEPPER.— Take ripe chillies 
and dry them a whole day before the fire, turning them fre- 
quently. When quite dry, trim off the stalks and pound the pods 
m a mortar till they become a fine powder, mixing in about one 
sixth of their weight in salt. Or you may grind them in a very 
fine mill. While pounding the chillies, wear glasses to 
save your eyes from being incommoded by them. Put the 
powder into small bottles, and secure the corks closely. 



KITCHEN PEPPER.— Mix together two ounces of the 
best white ginger, an ounce of black pepper, an ounce of 
white pepper, an ounce of cinnamon, an ounce of nutmeg, and 
two dozen cloves. They must all be ground or pounded to a 
fine powder, and thoroughly mixed. Keep the mixture in a 
bottle, labeljed, and well corked. ' It will be found useful in 
seasoning many dishes ; and being ready prepared will saye 
much trouble. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

Au. Tegetables should be well picked and washed. A reiy 
little salt should always be thrown into the water in which 
they are boiled. A steady regular fire should be kept up, 
and they should never for a moment be allowed to stop boil • 
ing or simmering till they are thoroughly done. Erery sort 
of vegetable should be cooked till tender, as if the least hard or 
under-done they are both unpalatable and unwholesome. The 
practice o£ putting pearl-ash in the pot to improve the coloor 
of green vegetables should be stiictly forbidden, as it destroys 
the flavour, and either renders them flat and insipid, or com« 
muuicates a very disagreeable taste of its own. 

Every sort of culinary vegetable is infinitely best when 
fresh from the garden, and gathered as short a time as possi- 
ble before it is cooked. They should all be laid in a pan of 
cold water for a while previous to boiling. 

When done, they should be carefully drained before they 
go to table, or they will be washy all through, and leave pud* 
dies of discoloured water in the bottoms of the dishes, to the 
disgast of the company and the discredit of the cook. 





TO BOIL POTATOES. 



PeTAT&ES that^are boiled together, should be as nearly as 
possible of the same size. Wash, but do not pare them. Put 
them into a pot with water enough to cover them about an inch, 
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and/ do not put on the pot-lid. When the water is Teiy near 
boiling, poor it off, and replace it with the same quantity of 
cold water, into which throw a good portion of salt. The cold 
water sends the heat from the surface to the heart, and makes 
the potatoes mealy. Potatoes of a moderate size will require 
about half an hour boiling ; large ones an hour. Try them 
with a fork. ~ When done, pour off the water^ eorer the pot 
With a folded napkin, or flannel, and let them stand by the 
fire about a quarter of an hour to dry. 

Peel them and send ^em to table. * 

Potatoes should not be served up with the skins on. It has 
t coarse, slovenly look, and disfigures the lippearance of the 
 dinner ; besides the trouble and inconvenience of peeliii|r 
them at table. 

When the skins crack in boiling, it is no proof that they 
are done, as too much fire*under the pot will cause the skins 
of some potatoes to break while the inside is hard. 

After March, when potatoes are old, it is best to pare them 
before boiling and to cut out all the blemishes. It is then bett^ 
tb mash them always before they are sent io table. Mash 
them when quite hot, using a potato-beetle for the purpose ; 
add to them a piece of fresh butter, and a little salt, and^ if 
convenient, some milk, which will greatly improve them. 
You may score and brown them on the top. 

A very nice w^y of serving up potatoesis, after they are 
peeled, to pour over them some hot cream in which a very 
little butter has been melted, and sprinkle them with pepper. 
This is frequently done in country housei^where cream is 
plenty. New potatoes (as they are called when quite young) 
ieq^ire no peeling, but should be well washed and br ashed 
before they ard boUed. 
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PRIED POTATOES Take cold potatoes that hare 

been boiled, grate them, make them into flat cakes, and fry;, 
them in batter. They are nice ,at breakfast. You may mix 
tome beaten yolk of egg with them. 

Cold potatoes may be fried in slices or quarters, or broiled 
90 a gridiron. 

Raw potatoes, when fried, are generally hard, tough, and 
strong. 



POTATO SNOW ^For this purpose use potatoes that 

aie very white, mealy, and smooth. Boil them very care- 
fally, and whed they are done, peel them, pour off the watei, 
and set them on a trivet before the fire till they are quite dry 
and powdery. Then rub them through a coarse wire sieve 
into the dish on which they are to go to table. Do not dis- 
turb the heap of potatoes before it is served up, or the flakes 
will fall and it Will flatten. This preparation looks well ; 
but many think that it renders the potato insipid. 



ROASTED POTATOES.— Take large fine potatoes; 
wash and dry them, and either lay them on the hearth and 
keep them buried in hot wood ashes, or bake them slowly in 
• a Dutch oven.. They will not be done in less than two hours. 
It will save time to half-boil them before they are roasted. 
Send them to table with the skins on, and eat them with 
cold butter and salt. They are introduced with cold meat at 
sapper. 

Potatoes keep best buried in sand or earth. They should 
never be wetted till they are washed for cooking. If you 
have them in tie cellar, see that they are well covered with' 
matting or old carpet, as the frost injures them greatly. 
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SWEET POTATOES BOILED. 

If among your sweet potatpes there shoald be any that are 
Tery large and thick, split them, and cut them in four, that 
they may not require longer time to cook than the others. 
Boil them with the skins on in plenty of water, but without 
any salt. You may set the pot on coals in the comer.. Try 
them with a fork, and see that they are done all through ; they 
will take at least an hour. Then drain off the water, an* set 
them for a few minutes in a tin pan before the fire, or in the 
stove, that they may be well dried. Peel them before they arc 
sent to table. 



FRIED SWEET POTATOES.— Choose' them of the 
largest size. Half boil them, and then having taken off the 
skins, cut the potatoes in slices, and fry them in butter, or 
in nice dripping. ^ 

Sweet potatoes are very good stewed with fresh pork, veal, 
or beef. 

The best way to keep them through the cold weather, is to 
bury them in earth or sand ; otherwise they will be scarcely 
eatable after October. 
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CABBAGE. 



All vegetables of the cabbage kind should be carefully 
washed, and examined in case of insects lurking among the 
leaves. To prepare a cabbage for boiling, remove the outer 
leaves, and pare and trim the stalk, cutting it close and short. 
If the cabbage is large, quarter it ; if small, cut it in half; and 
let it sund for a while' in a deep pan of cold water with the 
large end downwards. Put it into a pot with plenty of water. 
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(hdYlng first tied h together to keep it whole while boiling,) ^ 

and, taking off the scam, boil it two hoars, or till the stelk is ^ 

qofte tender. .When done, drain and squeeze it well. Before 
yoa send it to table introduce a little fresh butter between the 
leases ; or haire melted butter m a boat. If it has been boiled 
with meat add no butter to it. 

A young cabbage will boil in lui hoar or an hoar and a j 

half. 



CALE-CANNON. — Boil separately some potatoes and 
cabbage. When done, drain and squeeze the cabbage, and 
chop or mince it very small. Mash the potatoes, and mix 
them gradually but thoroughly with the chopped cabbage, 
adding butter, pepper and salt. There should be twide as 
much potato as cabbage. 

Cale-cannon is eaten with corned beef, boiled pork, or 
bacon. 

Cabbages may be kept good all winter by burying them in 
a hole dug in the ground. 



CAULIFLOWER. 

Remove the green leaves that surround the head or whits 
part, and peel off the outside skin of the small piece of stalk 
that is left on. Cut the cauliflower in four, and lay it for an 
hourHn a pan of cold water. Then tie it together before it 
goes into the pot. Put it into boiling water and simmer it 
till the stalk is thoroughly tender, keeping it well covered 
with water, and carefully removing the scum. It will take 
about two hours. 

Take it op job soon as it is done ; remuniag is the water 
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will discolour it. Drain it well, arid send it to table with 
melted butter. 
It \vill be much whiter if put on in boiling milk and water. 



BROCOLl.— Prepare brocoli for boiling in the same man^ 
ner as cauliflower, leaving the stalks rather longer, and split- 
ling the head in half only.* Tie it together again, before it 
goes into the pot. Put it on in hot water, and let it simmer 
till the stalk is perfectly tender. 

As soon as it is done take it out of the water and drain it. 
Send melted butter to table with it.* 



SPINACH. 

Spinach requires close examination and picking, as insects 
are frequently found among it, and it is often gritty. Wash 
It through three or four waters. Then drain it, and put it on 
m boiling water. Ten minutes is generally sufficient time to 
boil spinach. Be careful to remove the scum. When it is 
quite tender, take it up, and drain and squeeze it well. Chop 
it fine, and put it into a sauce-pan with a piece of butter and 
a little pepper and salt. Set it on hot coals, and let it stew 
five minutes, stirring it all the time. 



SPINACH AND EGGS.— Boil the spinach as above, and 
drain and press it, but do not chop it. Have ready som^eggs 
poached as follows. Boil in a sauce-pan, and skim some 
clear spring water, adding to it a table-spoonful of vinegar. 
Break the eggs separately, and having taken the sauce-pan 
off the fire, slip the eggs one at a time into it witli as much 
dexterity as you can. Let the sauce-pan stand by the side 
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of the fire till the white ia set, and then pnt it orer the hie for 
two minutes. The jolk should be thinly covered by the 
white. Take them up with an egg slice, and having trimmed 
the edges of the whites, lay the eggs on the top of the 8pi« 
nach, which should first be seasoned with pepper and Salt and 
a little butter, and mast be sent to table hot. 
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TURNIPS. 



Take oif a thick paring from the outside, and boil the 
turnips gently for an hour and a half. Try them with a fork, 
shd when quite tender, take them up, drain them on a sieve, 
and either send them to table whole with melted butter, or 
mash them in a cullender, (pressing and squeezing them 
well;) season with a little pepper and salt, and mix with 
them a very small quantity of butter. Setting in the snn 
after they are cooked, or on a part of the table upon which 
the sun may happen to shine, will give to turnips a singularly 
unpleasant taste, and should therefore be avoided. 

When turnips are very yoang, it is customary to serve them 
up with about two inches of the green top left on them. 

If stewed with meat, they should be sliced or quartered. 

Mutton, .either boiled or roasted, should always be accom- 
pauied by turnips. 
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CARROTS. 



Wash and scrape them well. If large cut them into two 
three, or four pieces. Put them into boiling water w.th a 
little salt in it. Full grown canots will require three hours' 
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boiling; smaller ones two hours, Bj^ young ones an ho4ir. 
Try them with a fork, and when they are tender throughout, 
take them up and dry them in a cloth. Divide them in pieces 
and split them, or cut them into slices. 

£at them -with melted butter. They should accompany 
boiled beef or mutton. 



PARSNIPS. 

Wash, scrape and split them. Put tliem into a pot of 
boiling water ; add a little salt, and boil them till quite tender, 
which will be in from Jwo to three hours, according to their 
size. Dry them in a cloth when done, and pour melted but- 
ter over them in the dish. Serve them up with any sort of 
doiled meat, or with salt cod. 

Parsnips are. very good baked or stewed with meat. 



^RUSSIAN OR SWEDISH TURNIPS. 

T^is turnip (the Ruta Baga) is very large and of a reddish 
yellow colour ; they are generally much liked. Take off a 
thick paring, cut the turnips into large pieces, or thick slices, 
and lay them awhile in cold water. Then boil them gently 
about two hours, or till they are quite soft. When d^ne, 
drain, squeeze and mash them, and season them with pepper 
and salt^ and a very little butter. Take care not to set them 
in a part of the table where the sun comps, as it will spoil 
^Be taste. 

Russian turnips should always be mashed. 
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SQUA^SHES OR CYMLINGS. 

The grreen or summer squash is best when the outside it 
beginning to turn yellow, as it is then less watery and insipid 
than when yonoger. Wash them, cut them into pieces, and u^9 
out the seeds. Boil them about three quarters of an hour, or 
till quite tender. When done, drain and squeeze them well UU 
you have pressed out all the water ; mash them with a littltt 
•batter, pepper and salt. Then put the squash thus prepared 
into a stew-pan, set it on hpt coals, and stir it very frequently 
till it becomes dry. Take care not to let it bum. 



WINTER SQUASH, OR CA8HAW. 

Tbls is much finer than the summer squash. It is fit to 
eat in August, and, in a dry warm place, can be kept well al. 
winter. The colour is a very bright yellow. Pare it, take 
out the seeds, cut it in pieces, aiyi stew it slowly till quite 
soft, in a very little water. Afterwards drain, squeeze, and 
press it w^U, and mash it with a very little butter, pepper 
and^alt. 



PUMPKIN. 

Deep coloured pumpkins are generally the best. In a diy 
warm place they can be kept perfectly good all winter. 
When you prepare to stew a pumpkin, cut it in half and take 
out all the seeds. Then cut it in thick slices, and pare them. 
Put it into a pot with a very little water, and stew it gently 
for an hour, or till soft enough to mash. Then take it out, 
drain, and squeeze it till it is as dry as you can get :t. 
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A.fterwaTds mash it, adding a little pepper and salt, and a 
very little butter. # 

Paropkin is frequently atewed with fresh beef or fresh pork. 

The water in which pumpkin has been boiled, is said to be 
very go()d to mix bread with, it having a tendency to improve 
tt in sweetness and to keep it moist. 



HOMINY. 

Wasb the hominy very clean through three or fonr watera. 
Then put it into a pot (allowing two quarts of water to one 
quart of hominy) and boil it slowly five hours. When done, 
take it up, and drain the liquid from it through a cullender. 
Put the hominy into a deep dish, and stir into it a small piece 
of fresh butter. 

The small grained hominy is boiled in rather less water, 
and generally eaten with butter and sugar 






INDIAN CORN. 

Corn for boiling should be full grown but young and ten- 
der. When the grains become yellow it is too old. Strip it 
of the outside leaves and the silk, but let the inner leaves 
remain,. as they will keep' in the sweetness. Put it into a 
large pot with plenty of water, and boil it rather fast for three 
hoars or more. When done, drain off the water, and remove 
the leaves. 

You may either lay the ears on a large flat dish and send 
tbem to table whole, on broken in half; or you may cut all the 
com off the cob, and serve it up in a deep dish, mixed with 
batter, pepper and salt. 
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MOCK OYSTERS OF CORK. 

Take a dozen and a half ears of largre young corn, and 
grate all the grains off the cob' as fine as possible. Mix with 
the grated com three large table-spoonfuls of sifted flour, the 
yolks of six eggs well beaten. Let all be well incorporated 
by hard beating. 

Have ready in a frying-pan an equal proportion of lard and 
fresh butter. Hold it over the fire till it is boiling hot, and 
then put in portions of the mixture as nearly as possible in 
shape and size like fried oysters. Fry them brown, and send 
them to table hot. They should be near an inch thick. 

This is an excellent relish at breakfast, and may be intro- 
dueed as a side dish at dinner. In taste it has a singular 
lesemblance to fried oysters. The corn must be yoong. 



STEWED EGG PLANT. 

The purple egg plants are better than the white ones. Put 
them whole into a pot with plenty of water, and simmer them 
till quite tender. Then take them out, drain them, and 
(having peeled off the skins) cut them up, and mash theig 
smoom in a deep dish. Mix with them some grated bread, 
Bome powdered sweet marjoram, and a large piece of butter, 
adding a few pounded cloves. Gr^ a layer of bread over 
the top, and put the dish into the oven and brown it. Tou 
most send it to table in the same dish. 

Egg plant is sometimes eaten at dinner, but generally at 
breakfast. 



TO FRY EGG PLANT.— Do not pare your egg plants if 

they are to be fried, but slice them about half an inch thick, 
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sod lay them an kour or two io salt and water to lemore tiieir 
6tron|r taste, which to most persons is very anpleasant. Then 
take them oat, wipe them, and season them with pepper 
only. Beat some yolk of egg; and in another dish grate a 
sofficiency of bread-crumbs. Have ready in a frying-pan 
some lard and butter mixed, and make it boil. Then dip eaidi 
slice of ^%% plant first in the egg, and then in the emmbst ^^ 
both sides are well covered ; and fry them brown, taking care 
jto.have them done all through, as th^ least rawness rendera 
them very unpalatable. 

STUFFEP EGG PLANTS—Parboil them to take off 
their bitterness. Th^n slit each one down the side, and ex- 
tract the sefds. Have leady a stujfling made of grated bread- 
crumbs, butter, minced sweet herbs, salt, pepper, nutmeg, 
and beaten yolk of egg. Fill with it the cavity from whence 
you took the seeds, and bake the egg plants in a Dutch oven. 
Serve them up with a made gravy poured into the dish. 



FRIED CUCUMBERS. 

Having pared your cucumbers, cut them lengthw^s into 
pieces about as thick as a dollar. Then dry them in a cloib. 
i^aqon them with pepper and salt, and sprinkle them thick 
with flour. Melt some butter in a frying-pan, and when it 
boils, put in the slices of cucumber, and fry them of a light 
&rown. 3end them to table hot. 

They make a breakfast dish. 



TO DBBSS CUCUMBERS RAW.^Dhey should be as 
Iresh from the vine as possible, few vegetables being roan 
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miwliolesfMiie wlwa long gathered.. As soon m they an 
brought in lay them ia cold water. Joat before they are to 
go to table take them out, pare them and sliee them into a |Mn 
of fresh cold water. When they are all sliced, transfer them 
to a deep dish, season them with a little salt and black peppery 
and pour over them some of the best vinegar, to which yoa 
may add a little salad oil. You may mix with them a small 
quantity of sliced onion ; not to be eaten, bat to commuiueaiv 
a alight ^Tour of onion to the Tinogar. 



SALSIFY. 



HiLYiKo scraped the salsify roots, aad washed them in cold 
water, parboil them. Then take them out, drain them, enl 
^m into large pieces and fry them in batter. 

Salsify is firequently stewed slowly till quite tender, and 
then served up w^th melted butter. Or it may be first boiled, 
then grated, and made into cakes to be fried in batter. 

Salsify must not be left exposed to the air, or it will torn 
blackish. 
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# ARTICHOKES. 

Stbip off the coarse outer leaves, and cut off the stalks 
close to the bottom. Wash the artichokes well, and let them 
lie two or three hours in cold water* i Put them with theit 
heads downward into a pot of boiling water, keeping theih 
down by a plate floated over them. They must boil steadily 
from two to three hours; take care to replenish the pot 
with additional boiling water as it is wanted. Wh^n they artf 
tender all through, drain them, and serve them up With melted 
bntter. 
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— BEETS. 

Wash the beets, but do not scrape or cut them while they 
are raw ; for if a knife enters them before they are boiled they 
will lose their colour. Boil them from two to three hours, 
according to their size. When they are tender all througrh, 
take them up, and scrape off all the outside. If they are 
young beets they are best split down and cut into' long 
pieces, seasoned with pepper, and sent to table with melted 
butter. Otherwise you may slice them thin, after they aie 
quite cold, and pour vinegar oyer them. 



TO STEW BEETS.— -Boil them first, and then scrape 
and slice them. Put them into a stew-pan with a pieee of 
butter rolled in flour, some boiled onion and parsley chopped 
fine, and a little vinegar, salt and pepper. Set the pan on 
hot coals, and let the beets stew for a quarter of an hour. 
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TO BOIL GREEN OR FRENCH BEANS. 

These beans should be young, tender, 9xA fresh gathered. 
Remote the strings with a knife, and take oft bot^^nds 
of the bean. Then cut them in two or three pieces only ; 
for if split or cut very small, they become watery and lose 
much of their taste. They look best when cut slanting. 
As you cut them, throw them into a pan of cold water, and 
let them lay awhile. Boil them an hour and a half. They 
must be perfectly tender before you take them up. Then 
arain and press them well, season them with pepper, and mix 
mto them a piece of butter./ 



SCARIiET B£ANS.^t is not gcMnOly kamni that Ui« 
pod of the scarlet bean, if^'green aod young, is extremsly uoe 
wheKoot into three or four pieces and hoiled. They will is- 
quire near two hours, and must be drained well, and mixed 
as before mentioned with butter and pepper. If gathered 
at the proper time, when the seed is just perceptible, they are 
superior to any of the common beans. 
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LIMA BEANS. 



Thksb are generally considered the finest of all beanSt^ 

aad should be gathered young. Shell them» lay thsm in a mm 

« 

of cold watBr,.and then boil them about two houra, or till they 
are quite soft. Drain them well, and add to them some bat> 
ter and a little pepper. 

They aie destroyed by the first frost, bu^ can be kept 
doting the winter, by gathering them on a dry day when full 
grown but not the least hard, and putting them in their pods 
into a keg. Throw some salt into the bottom of the keg, 
and coyer it with a layer of the bean-pods ; then add more 
salt, and then another layer of beans, till the keg is-fuli.> 
FtsP them down with a heavy weight, cover the keg closely, 
and keep it in a cool dry place. Before you use them, soak 
the pods all night in cold water ; the next day shell them, 
and soak the beans till you are ready to boil them. 
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DRIED BEANS. 



Wash them and lay them in soak over night. Early in 

tlMr Bxcbmig^pnt them into a pot with plenty of water, and 

b6iVthem slowly till dinx»r time. They will lequire sersfi 
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or eight hovrs to be sufficiently done. Then take them oA^ 
put them into a sieve, and strain off the liquid. 

Send the beans to table in a* deep dish, seasoned with pep- 
per, and having'a piece of butter mixed with them. 
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GREEN PEAS. 

Gbkbn peas are unfit for eating after they become liard and 
yellowish ; but they are better when nearly full grown than 
when very small and young. They should be gathered as 
short a time as possible before they are cooked, and laid va 
cold water as soon as they are shelled. They will require 
about an hour to boil soft. When quite done, drain them, 
mix with them a piece of butter, and add a little pepper. 

Peas may be greatly improved by boiiii)g with them two 
or three lumps pf loaf-sugar, and a sprig of' mint to be taken 
out before they are dished. This is an English way of cook- 
ing green peas, and is to most tastes a very good one. 
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TO BOIL ONIONS. 

Take off the tops and tails, and the thin outer skin; burno 
more lest the onions should go to pieces. Lay them on 
the bottom of a pan which is broad enough to contain them 
without piling one' on another ; just cov0t them with water, 
and let them simmer slowly, till they are tender all throughf 
bnt not till they break. , 

Serve them up with melted butter. 



TO ROAST ONIQNS ^Onions are best when pailMOed 

Mfbra niaisfing. Take large onioM, plaos them jou a bat 
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iMartli and nmst them before the fire m their skins, Coniing 
them as they reqnire it. Then peel them, send them to table 
whole, and eat them with butter and salt. 



TO FRY ONIONS — ^Peel, slice them, and fry them ^ 

brown in butter or nice drippin?. J 

Onions should be kept in a yefj dry place, as dampness 
injures them. 
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TO BOIL ASPARAGUS. 

Largf. or full grrown asparagus is the best. Before you 
begin to prepare it for cooking, set on the fire a pot with 
plenty of water, and sprinkle into it a handful of salt. Your 
asparagus should be all of the same size. Scrape the stalks 
till they are perfectly nice and white ; cut them all of equal 
length, and short, so as to leave them but two or three inches 
below the grreen part. To serve up asparagus with long 
stalks is now becoming obsolete. As you scrape them, throw 
them into a pan of cold water. Then tie them up in small 
bundles with bass or tape, as twine will cut them to pieces. 
When the water is boiling fast, put in the asparagus; and 
boil it an honr ; if old it will require an h^ur and a quarter. 
When it is nearly done boiling, toast a large slice of bread 
sufficient to cover the dish (first cutting off the crust) and dip 
it into the aspe)ragus water in the pot. Lay it in a dish, 
and, having drained the aspaiagus, place it on the toast with 
all the heads pointed inwards towards the caitre, and the 
stalks spreading outwards. Serve up melted butter with it. 



SEA KALE.-— Sea kale is prepared, boiled, and served up 
ia the same manner as asparagus. > 
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POKE.^fhe y^ng stalks and leaves of the pftke4MMrr3r 
plant Wheii quite Small and first beginning: to sprout up fironi 
the ground in the spring, are by most persons eonsiderctd 
very nice* and are frequently brought to market. K the least 
too old they acquire a strong taste, and should not be eaten, 
as they then become unwholesome. 'Hiey are in a proper 
stale when the part of the stalk nearest to the ground » not 
thicker than small asparagus. Scrape the stalks, (letting tike* 
leaves' remain on them,) arid throw them into cold water. 
Then tie up the poke in bundles, put it into a pot that has 
plenty of boiling water, and let it boil fast an hour at least. 
Serve it up with or without toast, arid send melted battel 
with it in a boat. 



STEWED TOMATAS. 

Peel your tomatas, cut them in half aafd sqaeeve oat the 
seeds. Then put them into a stew-pan without any water, 
and add to them cayemie and salt to your taste, (and if you 
choose,) a little minced onion, and some powdered mflee« 
Stew theth- slowly till they are first dissolved and then dry. 



BAKED TOMATAS-^^Peel some large fitie tomatas, eat 
them up, and take out the seede. Then put th^m into a deep 
dish in alternate layers with grated bread-c^mbs, and a very 
little butter in small bits. There must be a large prbpoftioik 
of bread-iSruTObs. Season the whole with a litlie salt, aifd 
cayenne pep{>eT. Set it in an oven, afid bake it. In eoeldB^ 
tomatai^, tkfee care not to haver them too liqitid. 
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MUSHROOMS. 



Good mushrooms are only found in clear open fields where 
the air is pure and unconfined. Those that grow in low damp 
groond, or in shady places^ are always poisonous. Mush- 
rooms of. the proper sort generally appear in August and 
September, after a heavy dew or a misty night. They may 
be knowa by their being of a pale pink or salmon colour on 
the gills or under side, while ^ top is of a dull pearl- 
coloured white ; and by their growing only in open places. 
When they are a day old, or a few hours ailer they are 
gathered, the reddish colour changes to brown. 

The poisonous or false mushrooms are of yarious colours, 
sometimes of a bright yellow or scarlet all over ; sometimes 
entirely of a chalky white stalk, top, and gills. 

It is easy to detect a bad mushroom if all are quite fresh ; 
bat after being gathered a few hours the colours change, so 
that unpmetised persons freqaently mistake them. 

It is said that if yoo boil an onion .among mushrooms the 
onioB will turn of a bluish black when there is. a bad one 
among them. Of course, the whole should then be tiurown 
into the fire. If in sdrring mushrooms, the colour of the 
siher spoon is changed, it is also most prudent to destroy 
them all. . . 



TO STEW MUSHROOMS.— For this purpose the small 
batton mushrooms are best. Wash them clean, peel ofi* the 
skin, and cut off the stalks. Put the trimmings into a small, 
sauce-pan with just enough water to keep them from burning, 
snd covering them closely, let them stew a quarter of an 
hour. Then strain the liquor, and having put the mushrooms 
into a clean saude-pan,* (a silvor one, or one lined with porcc- 
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lain,) add the liquid to them with a liule nutmeg, pepper 
salt, and a piece of butter roiled in flour. Stew them fifteen 
minutes, and just before you take them up, stir ia a Yory 
Uttle cream or rich milk and some beaten yolk of eggi Serve 
them hot. While they are cookihg, keep the pan aa oloe^y 
ooTcred as possible. 

If yon wish to have the fulf taste of the mushroom only< 
after waabing, trimming, and peeling them, put them into m 
Btew-pan wilh a little salt and no water. Set them on ooala/ 
and stew them slowly ttH tender, adding nothing to them but 
a little butter rolled in flour, or else a little cream* Be save' 
to keep the pan well covered. 



BROILED MUSHROOMS ^For this purpose take larfe 

mushrooms, and be ^areful to have them freshly gatheiedp 
Peel fhem, score the under side, and out off the stems. Lay 
ihem one by one in an earthen pan, bmriang theon over wiUi 
sweet oil or oiled butter, and sprinkling each with a lijttle 
pepper and salt. Cover them closely^ and let them set' lor 
about an hour and a half. Then place them on si gndktom 
overdeaff hot coals, and blroil thetai oa both sides. '. 

Make a gravy for them of their tsimminga stewed in a 
very little water, strained and thickened with a beaten egig 
stirred in just before it goes to table. / 
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BOILED RICE. 



Piox your rice dean, and wash it in two cold waters* not 
draining off the last water till you are ready to put the rioe 
en the fire. Prepare a sauce-pan of water with a .little salt 
in it, and when it hoik, sprinkle -in the rice.. Boil it hard 
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ftwisatf ntnates, kBepimg k eovevd. Then tekt it fnm the 
fire^ and pour off the water. Afterwasd* iel tlie 8aiio«-|ran ha 
Ae ckramey-comer vith ths ]M off, while yoa ait dialuBg 
your dhuBer, to allow the liee to 4i|r, and the gmine lo 
separate. 

Riee, if pvoperly boiled^ should be aeft and vbhay.aad 
eswery gitein oaght to stand aione. If badly maaagad« it wiHy 
*wkeii brought 40 talkie, be a gtayish watery mass. 

In most Bonthern families, rice is .boBed ereiy day ler Ihe 
^ka& table, and eaten with the meat and poalliy. 

The above is a Carolina receipt. 



TO DJIESS LETTUCE AS SALAD. 

Stbip off the outer leaves, wash the lettnoe, split it in half, 
and lay it in sold water til] dinner time. Then drata it and 
pat it into a salad dish. Have ready two eggs boiled hard, 
(whoefa Ikef will be in twelve minutes,) and laid in a basin 
of cold water for five minotes to prevent the whites £rem 
toming bine. Cat them in half, and lay them on the lettnee. 

Fat the yolks of the eggs on a large plate, and widi a 
wooden spoon mash them smooth, mixing with them a 
table-spoonful of water, and two table-spoonfuls of sweet 
oil. Then add, by degrees, a salt-spoonful of salt, a tea- 
spoonful of mustard, and a tea-spoonful of powdered loaf- 
sugar. When these are all smoothly united, add ^ry gra^ 
dually three table-spoonfuls of vinegar. The lettnee having 
l>eeB eut up iSne on another plate, put it to the dressing, and 
mix it well. 

• If you have the dressing for salad made before dinner, put 
it into the bottom of the salad dish ; then (having cut it up,) 
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lay the salad upon it, and let it rest till it is to be eaten, as 
Stirling it will injure it. ' 

You may decorate the top of the salad with slices o^ red 
beet, and with the hard white of the eggs cut into rinpP 



CEL£RY.<^Scrape and wash it well, and let it lie In 
cold water till shortly before it goes to table ; then dry it in a 
cloth, trim it, and split down the stalks almost to the bottom, 
leaving on a few green leaves. Send it to table in a celery 
.glass, and eat it with salt only ; or chop it fine, and make a 
salad dressing for it. 

RADISHES. — ^To prepare radishes for eating, wadh them 
and lay them in clean cold water as soon as they are brought 
in. Shortly before they go to table, scrape off the thin outside 
skin, trim the sharp end, cut off the leaves at the top, leaving 
the stalks about an inch long, and put them on a small dish. 
Eat them with salt. 

Radishes should not be eaten the day after they are pulled, 
as they are extremely unwholesome if not quite fresh. 

The thick white radishes, after being scraped and trimmed, 
should be split or cleft in four, half way down from the top. 



TO ROAST CHESTNUTS. 

The large Spanish chestnuts are the best for roasting. Cut 
a plit in the shell of every one to prevent their buistiB|r 
when hot. Put them into a pan, and set them over a char- 
coal furnace till they are thoroughly roasted ; stirring them 
up frequently and taking care hot to let them burn. When 
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thej are done, peel off the shells, and send the chettnuts to 
table wrapped np in a napkin to keep them warm. 

OhestQuts should always be roasted or boiled bef<»e they 
are eaten. 



GROUND-NUTS.— These nnts are never eaten raw. Put 
them, with their shells on, into an iron pan, and set them in 
an even ; or you may do them in a skillet on hot ooals. A 
large quantity may be roasted in an iron pot orer the fire. 
Stir them frequently, taking one oat from time to time, «nd 
1)Teaking it to try if they are done* 
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EGGS, &c. 
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TO KEEP EGGS. 

fBiRK is no infallible mode of ascertaining the' freshness 
of an egg before you break it, but unless an eg^ is perfectly 
good, it is unfit for any purpose whatever, and will spoil what- 
ever it is mixed with. You may judge with tolerable accu- 
racy of the state of an egg by holding it against the sun or 
the candle, and if the yolk, as you see it through the shell, 
appears round, and the white thin and clear, it is most pro- 
bably a good one ; but if the yolk looks broken, and the 
white thick and cloudy, the egg is certainly bad. You may 
try the freshness of eggs by putting them into a pan of cdd 
water. Those that sink the soonest ar^ the freshest ; those 
that are stale or addled will float on the surface. 

There are various ways of preserving eggs. To keep them 
merely for plain boiling, you may parboil them for one 
minute, and then bury them in powdered charcoal with their 
small ends downward. They will keep a few days in a jar of 
salt ; but do not afterwards use the salt in which they have 
been immersed. 

They are frequently preserved for two or three months 
by greasing them all over, when quite fresh, with melted 
mutton suet, and then wedging them' close together (the small 
end downwards) in a box of bran, layer above layer; the 
box must be closely covered. 

Another way (and a very good one) is to put some lime in 
a large vessel, and slack it with boiling water, till it is of the 
consistence of thin cream ; you may allow a gallon of water 
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to a pound of lime. When it is cold, pour it oflf into a large 
stone jar, put in the eggs, and cover the jar closely. See that 
the eggs are always well covered with the lime-water, and 
lest they should hreak, avoid moving the jar. If you have 
hens of your own, keep a jar of lime-water always ready, 
and put in the eggs as they are brought in from the nesU. 
Jars that hold about six quarts are the most convenient. 
It will be well to renew the lime-water occasionally. 
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TO BOIL EGGS FOR BREAKFAST. 

The fresher they are the longer time they will require for 
boiling. If you wish them quite soft, put them into a sauce- 
pan of water that is bdling hard at the moment, and let them 
remain in it five minutes. The longer they boil the harder 
they will be. In ten minutes' fast boiling they will be hard 
enough for salad. 

If you use one of the tin egg-boilers that are placed on the 
table, see that the water is boiling hard at tHe time you put in 
the eggs. When they have been in about four or &Ye minutes, 
take them out, pour off the water, and replace it by some more 
that is healing hard ; as, from the coldness of the eggs having 
chilled the first water^ they will not otherwise be done enough. 
The boiler may then be placed on the table, (keeping the lid 
closed,) ani in a few minutes more they will be sufficiently 
cook^ to be wholesome. 
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TO POACHr EGGS. 

Pour some boiling water out of a tea-kettle through a clean 
cloth spread over the top of a broad stew-pan ; for by ob^ 
serving this process the eggs will be nicer and mora easily 
' done than when its impurities remain in the water. Set the 
pan* with the strained water on hot coals, and when it boils, 
break each egg separately into a saucer. Remove the pan 
from the fire, and slip the eggs one by one into the surface of 
the water. Let the pan stand till the white of the eggs is 
set; then place it again on the coals, and as soon as the 
water boils again, the eggs will be sufBciently done. Take 
them out carefully with: an egg-slice, and trim ofif! all the 
ragged edges from the white, which should thinly cover the 
yolk. Have ready some thin slices of buttered toast. with 
the crust cut off. Lay them in the bottom of the dish, with a 
poached egg on each slice of toast, and send them to the break- 
fast table. 
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FRICA&SEED EGGS. 

Takb a dozen eggs, and boil them six or seven minutes, or 
till they are just hard enough to peel and slioe without break- 
ing. Then put them into a pan of cold water while yon pre- 
pare some grated bread-erurabs, (seasoned with pepper, salt 
and nfrimeg,) and beat the yolks of two or three raw eggs 
very light. Take the boiled eggs out of the wa(tsr,,and 
having peeled off the shells, slice the eggs, dust a little flour 
over them, and dip them first into the beaten egg, and then into 
the bread-crumbs ^o as to cover them well on both sides. 
Have ready in a frying-pan some boiling" lard ; put the sliced 
eggs into it, and fry them on both sides. Serve* them up at 
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tii6 breakfast table, ^rarniahed with small sprigs of parsley 
that has been fried in the same lard after the eggs wtre taken 
out. 
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PLAIN OMELET 

Takc six eggs, leaying out the whites of two. Beat tLem 
very light, and strain them through a sieve. Add pepper and 
salt to your taste. Divide two ounces of fresh butter into 
little bits, and put it into the egg. Have ready a quarter of a 
pound of butter in a frying-pan, or a flat stew-pan. Place it 
on hot coals, and have the butter boiling when you put in the 
beaten egg. Fry it gently till of a light brown on the under 
side. Do not turn it while cooking as it will do better with- 
out. You may brown the top by holding a hot shorel oyer it. 
When done, lay it in the dish, double it in half, and stick 
sprigs of curled parsley oyer it. 

You may flavour the omelet by mixing with the beaten 
egg some parsley or sweet herbs minced fine, some chopped 
celery, or chopped onion, allowing two moderate sized onions 
to an omelet of six eggs. Or what is still better, it may be 
seasoned with real kidney or sweet-bread minced ; with cold 
ham shred as 'fine as possible ; or with minced oysters, 
(the hard part omitted,) with tops of asparagus (that has 
been previously boiled) cut into small pieees. 

You should have one of the pans that are made purposely 
for omelets. 
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AN OMELETTE SOUFFl£ 

• 

Break eight eggs, separate the whites from the yolks, 
and strsdn them. Put the whites into one pan, and the yolks ^ 

into another, and beat them separately with rods till the yolks 
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acre very thiek vnA smootii^ and tbe whites a stiff fiolii that 
wUl stand alone. Thed add ^adually to the yolks, three 
quarters of a pound of the finest powdered loaf-sugar, aii4 
orange-flower water or lemon-juice to your taste. Next stir 
the whites lightly into the yolks. Butter a deep pan or dish 
(that has been previously heated) and pour the mixture rapidly 
into it. Set it 'ia a Dutch aven with coals under it, and on 
the top, and bake it five minutes. If properly beaten and 
mixed, and carefully baked, it will rise very high. Send it 
immediately to table, or it will fall and flatten. 

Do not begin to make an omelette souffle till the company 
at taV)le have commenced theii^ dinner, that it may be ready to 
serve up just in time, immediately on the removal of the 
meats. The whole must be accomplished ^s quickly as pos- 
sible, and it must be cut and sent round directly that it is 
brought to table. 

If y/u live in a large town, the* safest way of avoiding a 
failuie in an omelette souflle is to hire a French cook to 
con e to your kitchen with his own utensils and ingredients, 
an I make and bake it himself, while the first part of the 
tliC dinner is progressing in the dining room. 

An omelette souffle is a very nice and •delicate thing when 
properly managed ; but if flat and heavy it should not be 
brought to table. 
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TO DRESS MACCARONI. 

Have ready a pot of boiling water. Throw a little salt into 
it, and then by slow degrees put in a pound of the maccaroni, 
a little at a time. Keep stirring it gently, and conUnue to do 
so very often while boiling. Take care to keep it well 
eorered with water. Have ready a kettle of boiling water to 
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replenish the macearoni pot if it should be in danger of getting 
too dry. In about twenty minates it will be done. It must 
be quite soft, but it must r.ot boil long enough to break. 

When the macearoni has boiled sufficient! y, pour in imme 
diately a little cold water, and let it stand a few minutes, 
keeping it covered. 

Grate half a pound of Parmesan cheese into a deep ^ith^ 
and scatter over it a few small bits of butter. Then with a 
skimmer that is perforated with holes, commence takmg up 
the macearoni/ (draining it well,) and spread a layer of it 
over the cheese and butter. Spread over it another layer of 
grated cheese and butter, and then a layer of macearoni, and 
80 on till your dish is full ; having a layer of macearoni on 
the top, oyer which spread some hotter without cheese 
Cover the dish, and set it in an oven for half an hour. It will 
then be ready to send to table. 

You may grate some nutmeg over each layer of macearoni. 

Allow half a pound of butter to a pound of macearoni and 
half a pound of cheese. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

Never on any consideration use brass, copper, or bell-metal 
Kettles for pickling ; the verdigris produced in them by the 
vinegar being of a most poisonous nature. Kettles lined with 
porcelain are the best, but if you cannot procure them, block 
tm may be substituted. Iron is apt to discolour any acid that 
is boiledin it. 

Vinegar for pickles should always be of the very best kind. 
In putting away pickles, use stone or glass jars. * The lead 
which is an ingredient in the glazing of common earthen- 
ware, is rendered very pernicious by the action of the vine- 
gar. Have a large wooden spoon and a fork, for the express 
purpose of taking pickles out of the jar when yoti want them 
for the table. See that, while in the jar, they are always 
completely covered with vinegar. If you discern in them 
any symptoms of not keeping well, do them over again in 
fresh vinegar and spice. 

Vinegar for pickles should only boil five or six minates. 

The jars should be stopped with large flat corks, fitting 
Qlosely, and having a leather or a round piece of oil-cloth tied 
over the cork. 

It is a good rule to have two-thirds of the jai. filled with 
pickles, and one-third with vinegar. 

Alum is very useful in extracting the salt taste from pickles, 
and in making them firm and crisp. A very small quantity 
is sufiicient* Too much will spoil them. 
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In greening pickles keep them very closely coirerod, so 
that none of the steam may escape ; as its retention promotes 
l^MVt greenness and prevents the flavour from evaporating. 

Vinegar and spice for pickles should be boiled bat a few 
minntes. Too much boiling takes away the strength. 
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TO PICKLE CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumbers for pickling should be very small, and as free 
6raim spots as possible. Make a brine of salt and water strong 
enough to bear an egg^ Pour it over your cucumbers, ^ver 
tii^n with fresh cabbage leaves, and let them stand for a week, 
or till t&ey are quite yellow, stirring them at least twice a 
day. When they are perfectly yellow, pour off the water. 
Take a porcelain kettle, and cover the bottom and sides with 
fresh, vine Leavies. Put in the cucumbers (with a small piece cfj 
alum) and cover them closely with vine leaves all over the top, 
and tiien with a dish or cloth to keep in the steam. Fill up ^e 
kettle wi^ clear water, and hang it over the Are when dinner 
is done, but not where there is a blaze. The fire under- 
the kettle must be kept very moderate. The water must not 
boil, or. be too hot to bear your hand in. Keep them over the 
fire in a slow heat till n^xt morning. If they ure not then of 
a fine green, repeat the process. When they are well greened, 
take^them out of tlie kettle, drain them on a sieve, and j)ut 
them into a clean stone jar. Boil for five or six minutes suf- 
ficient of the best vinegar to cover the cucumbers well ; put- 
tbrg into the kettle a thin muslin l<ig filled with cloves, mace, 
and mustard seed. Pour the vinegar scalding hot into the 
jar of pickles, which should be secured with a largp flat 
cork, and an oil-cloth or leather cover tied over it 
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Another way to green pickles is to cover them with Vine 
leaves or cabbage leaves, and to keep them on a warm hearUi» 
pouring boiling water on them five or six times a day ; renew- 
ing the water as soon as it becomes cold. 

In proportioning the spice to the vinegar, allow to every 
two quarts, an ounce of mace, two dozen cloves,, and two 
ounces of mustard seed. You may leave the muslin bag, 
with the spice, for about a week in the pickle jar to heighten 
the flavour, if you think it necessary. 



GREEN PEPP£RS~May be done in the same manner 
as cucumbers, only extracting the see^s before you put the 
pickles into the salt and water. Do not put peppers into the 
same jar with cucumbers, as the former will destroy the latter. 



GHERKINS The gherkin is a small thick oval-shaped 

species of cucumber with a hairy or prickly surface, and is 
cultivated solely for pickling. It is customary to let the 
stems remain on them. Wipe them dry, put them into a 
broad stone jar, and scald them five or six times in the course 
of the day with salt and water strong enough to bear an egg", 
and let them set all night. This will make them yellow. 
Next day, having drained them from the salt and water, throw 
It out, wipe them dry, put them intok a clean vessel (with a 
little piece of alum,) and scald them with boiling vinegar ana 
water, (half and half of each,) repeating it frequently during 
the day till they are green. Keep them as closely covered as 
possible. Then put them away in stone jars, mixing among 
them whole mace and sliced ginger to yoriT taste. Fill up 
with cold vinegar, and add a little alum, allowing to every 
hundred gherkins a piece about the size of a shelled almond. 

The alum will make them firm and crisp. 
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RADISH PODS.-~Gather sprigs or bunches of radish 
pods while they are young and tender, but let the pods re- 
main on the spngs ; it not being the custom to pick them off. 
Put them into Strong salt and water, and let them stand two 
days. Then drain and wipe them and put them into a clean 
stone jar. *Boil an equal quantity of vinegar and water. Pour it 
over the radish pods while hot, and cover them closely to keep 
in the steam. Kepeatthis frequently through the day till they 
are very green. Then pour off the vinegar and water, and 
boil for five minutes some very strong vinegar, with a little 
bit'of alum, and pour it over them. Put them into a stone 
jar, (and having added some whole mace, whole pepper, a 
little tumeric and a little sweet oil,) cork it closely, and tie 
over it a leatlier or oil-cloth. 



GR£EN BEANS. — ^Take young green or French beans; 
string them, but^do not cut them in pieces. Put them in salt 
and water for two days, stirring them frequently. Then put 
them into a kettle with vine or cabbage leaves under, over, 
and all round them, (adding a little piece of alum.) Cover 
them closely to keep 'in the steam, and let them hang over a 
slow iire till they are a fine green. 

Having drained them in a sieve, make for them a pickle of 
strong vinegar, and boil in it for five minutes, some mace, 
whole pepper, and sliced ginger tied up in a thin muslin bag. 
Pour it hot upon the beans, pot tliem into a stone jar, and tie 
them up 

PARSLEY. — Make a brine of salt and water strong enough 

* 

to bear an egg, and throw into it a large quantity of curled 
parsley tied up in little bunches with a thread. Af^r it has 
stood a week (stirring it several times a day) take it out^ 
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drain it well, and lay it fo^ three days in cold spring or pump- 
water, changing the water daily. Then scald it in hard 
water, and hang it, well covered, over a slow fire till it hecomeB 
green. Afteiwards take it out, and drain and press it faB- 
quite dry. 

Boil for five minutes a quart of strong vinegar with a smali 
bit of alum, a few blades of mace, a sliced nutmeg, and a few 
slips of horseradish. Pour it on the parsley, and put it away 
in a stone jar. 



^ MANGOES. 

Take very young oval shaped musk-melons. Cut a ronnd 
I iece out of the top or side of each, (saving the piece to pnt, 
on again,) and extract the seeds. Then (having tied on the 
pieces with packthriead) put them into strong salt and water ' 
for two days. Afterwards drain and wipe them, put them * 
into a kettle with vine leaves or cabbnge leaves under and 
ever them, and a little piece of alum, and hang'them on a slow 
nre to green; keeping them closely covered to retain the 
steam, which will greatly accelerate Ihe greening. When 
they are quite green, have readj the stuffings, which m^stbe a 
mixture of scraped horseradish, white mustard seed, mac^ 
and nutmeg pounded, race ginger cut small, pepper, tumeric 
and sweet oil. Fill your mangoes with this mixture, putthig 
a small clove of garlic into each, and replacing the pieces at 
the openings ; tie them with a packthread crossing backwards 
and forwards round the mango. Put them into stone Jars, 
poFur boiling vinegar over them, and cover them well. Before • 
you put them on the tsble remove the packthread. 
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NASTURTIANS. — Have ready a stone or glass jar of 
the best cold vinegrar. Take the ^een seeds of the nastur- 
tian after the flower has gone off. They should be full-grown 
but not old. Pick off the stems, and put the seeds Int^ the 
vinegar. No other preparation is necessary, and they will 
keep a year ^vClh nothing more than sufficient cold vinegar to 
cover them. With boiled mutton they are ah excellent sub- 
stitate for capers. 

 MORELLA CHERRIES.— See that all your cherries are 
perfect. Remove the stems, and put the cherries into a ja%or 
glass with su^cient vinegar to cover them well. They will 
keep perfectly in a cool dry place. 

They are very good, always retaining the taste of the 
cherry. If you cannot procure morellas, the large red pie- 
cherries may be substituted. 



PEACHES. — Take fine large peaches (either cling or 
free stones) that are not too ripe. Wipe off the down with a 
clean flannel, and put the peaches whole into a stone jar. 
Cover them with cold vinegar of the best kind, in which yt>u 
have dissolved a little of salt, allowing a table-spoonful to a 
quart of vinegar. Pot a cork in the jar and tie leather or oil- 
cloth over it. 

Plums and grapes may be piclried thus in cold vinegar, 
bat without salt. 



BARBERRIES.-^flave ready a jar of cold vinegar, and 
put into it ripe barberries in bunches. They make a pretty 
garnish for the edges of dishes. 

19 
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TO PICKLE GREEN PEPPERS. 

The bell pepper is the best for pickling, and should be 
gathered 'when quite young. Slit one side, and carefully 
take out the core, so as not to injure the shell of the pepper. 
Then put them into boiling salt and watej^ changing the 
water every day for one week, and keeping them closely 
covered in a warm place near the fire. Stir them several 
times a day. They will first become yellow, and then green. 
When they are a fine green put them into a jar, and pour col^ 
vinegar over them, adding a small piece of alum. 
#They require no spice. 

You may stuff the peppers as you do mangoes. 



TO PICKLE BUTTERNUTS. 

These nu!b are in the best state for pickling when the 
shell is soft, and when they are so young that the outer skin 
can be penetrated by the head of a pin. They should be 
gathered when the sun is hot upon them. 

If you have a large quantity, the easiest way to prepare 
them for pickling is to put them into a tub with sufficient 
jye to cover them, and to stir and rub them about with a 
hickory broom till they are clean and smooth oa the outside. 
This is much less trouble than scraping them, and is not so 
likely to injure the nuts. Another method is to scald them, 
and then to rub off the outer skin.,<^ut the nuts into strong 
salt and water for nine or ten days ; cH^^ging the water every 
other day, and keeping them closely covered from the air. 
Then drain and wipe them, (piercing each nut through in 
several places with a large needle,) and prepare the pickle as 
follows : — ^For a hundred large nuts, take of black pepper- ] 
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and ginger root of each an ounce ; and of cloves, mace and 
natmeg of each a half ounce. Pound all the spices to pow- 
der, and mix them well together, adding two large spoonfuls 
of mnstard seed. Put. the nuts into jars, (having first stuck 
each of them through in several places with a large needle,) 
strewing the powdered seasoning between every layer of nuts. 
Boil for five minutes a gallon of the best white wine vinegar, 
and pour it boiling hot upon the nuts. Secure the jars closely 
with corks and leathers. You may begin to eat the nuts in 
a fortnight. 

Walnuts may he pickled in the same manner. 
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TO PICKLE WALNUTS BLACK. 

The walnuts should be gathered while young and soft, (so 

Ihat you can easily run a pin through them,) and when the 

sun is upon them. Rub them with a coarse flannel or tow 

doth to get off the fur of the outside. Mix salt and water 

strong enough to bear an egg, and let them lie in it nine days« 

(changing it every two days,) and stirring them frequently. 

Then take them out, drain them, spread them on large dishes, 

and expose them to the air about ten minutes, which will 

cause them to blacken the sooner. Scald them in boiling 

water, (but do not let them lie in it,) and then rub them with 

a coarse woollen cloth, and pierce every one through in several 

places with a large needle, (that the pickle may penetrate 

them thoroughly.) Put them into stone jars, and prepare the 

^ spice and vinegar. To a hundred walnuts allow a gallon of 

vinegar, an ounce of cloves, an ounce of allspice, an ounce of 

black pepper, half an ounce of mace, and half an ounce of 

nutmeg. Boil the spice in the vinegar for five or six minutes , 
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then strain the vinegar, and poar it boiling hot over the wal- 
nuts. Tie up in a thin muslin rag, a tea-cupful of mustard 
seed, and a large table-spoonful of scraped horse-radish, and 
put it into the jars with the walnuts. Cover them closely 
with corks and leathers. 

Another way of pickling walnuts black, is (after preparing 
them as above) to put them into jars with the spices pounded 
and strewed among them, and then to pour over them strongr 
cold vinegar. 



WALNUTS PICKLED WHITE.— Take large young 
walnuts while their shells are quite soft so that you can stick 
the head of a pin into them. Pare^them very thin tiH the 
white appears ; and as you do them, throw them into springs 
or pump water in which some salt has been dissolved. Let 
them stand in that water six hours, with a thin board upon 
them to keep them down under the water. Fill a porcelain 
kettle with fresh spring water, and set it ov^r a*clear fire, 
or on a charcoal furnace. Put the walnuts into the kettle, 
cover it, and let them simmer (but not boil) for five or six 
minutes. Then have ready a vessel with cold spring water 
and salt, and put your nuts into it, taking them out of the 
kettle with a wooden ladle. Let them st^nd in the cold salt 
and water for a quarter of an hour, with the board keeping 
them down as before; for if they rise above the liquor, or are 
exposed to the air, tfiey will be discoloured. Then take theni 
out, and lay them on a cloth >eovered with anotijer, till they 
are quite dry. Afterwards rub them carefully with a soft 
flannel, and put them into a stone jar; laying among theia 
blades of mace, and sliced nutmeg, but no dark-coloured 
spice. Pour over them the best distilled vinegar, and put on 
the top a table-spoonful of sweet oil. 
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WALNUTS PICKLED GREEN.^Gatlier them while 
the shells are yery soft, and rub them all with a flannel. 

• • • 

Then wrap them singly in vine leaves, lay a few vine leaves 
in the bottom of a large stone jar, put in the walnuts, (seeing 
that each of them is well wrapped up so as not to touch 
one another,) and cover them with a thick layer of leaves. 
Fill op the jar with strong vinegar, cover it closely, and let J 

it stand three weeks. Then pour off the vinegar, take out the 
walnuts, renew all the vine leaves, fill up with fresh vinegar, 
and let them ^tawd three weeks longer. Then again pour off 
the vinegar, and renew the vine leaves. This time take the 
best white wine vinegar; put salt in it till it will bear an egg, 
and add to it mace, sliced nutmeg, and scraped horse-radish, in '^ 

the proportion of an ounce of each and a grallonof vinegar to 
e hundred wfclnuts. Boil the spice and vinegar «bout eight 
minutes, and then pour it hot on the walnuts. Cover the iar 
closely with a cork and leather, and set it away, leaving the 
vine leaves with the walnuts. When you take any out for 
Qse, disturb the others as little as possible, and do not put 
back again any that may be left. 
Yon may pickle butternuts green in the same manner. 
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•PO PICKLE ONIONS. 

Take very small onions, and with a sKarp knife cat off 

'the stems as close as possible, and peel off the outer skin. 

Then put them into salt and water, and let them stand in the 

brine for six days ; stirring them daily, and changing the salt 

and water every two days. See that they are closely covered. 

Then put the onions into jars, and give them a scald in boiling 

salt and water. Let them stand till they are cold i then dram 
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th«m on a sieye, wipe them, stick a clove in the top of eaclu 
and put them into wide-mouthed bottles ; dispersing among 
them qome blades of mace and slices of g'mg-er or nutmeg. Fill 
up the bottles with the best white wine vinegar, and put at the 
top a large spoonful of salad oil. Cork the bottles well. 



ONIONS PICKLED WHITE.—Peel some very small 
white onions, and Isy them for three days in salt and water, 
changing the water every day. Then wipe them, and pat 
them into a porcelain kettle with equal quantities of miJk and 
water, sufficient to cover them well. Simmer them over a 
slow fire> but when just ready to boil take them off, and draiii 
and dry them, and put them into wide-mouthed glass bottles ; 
interspersing them with blades of mace. Boil a sufficient 
quantity of distilled white wine vinegar to cover them ahd 
fill up the bottles, adding. to it a little salt; and when it is 
cold, pauf it into the bottles of onions. At the top of each 
bottle put a spoonful of sweet oil. Set them away closely 
corked. 

TO PICKLE MUSHROOMS WHITE, 

Take small fresh-gathered button mushrooms, peel them 
carefully with a penknife, and cut off the stems ; throwing the 
mushrooms into salt and water as you do them. Then put 
them into a porcelain skillet of fresh water, cover it closely, 
and set it over a quick fire. Boil it as fast as possible for seven 
or eight minutes, not more. Take out the mushrooms, drain 
them, and spread them on a clean board, with the bottom or 
noUow side of each mushroom turned downwards. Do this 
as quickly as possible, and immediately, while they are hot, 
sprinkle them over with salt. When they are cold, pat them 
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into a glass jar with sli^t layers of maee and sliced ginger. 
Fill up the jar with culd distilled or white wine yinegar. Put 
a spoonful of swset oil on the top of each jar, and cor)c it closely. 



MUSHROOMS PICKLED BROWN— Take a quan of 
large mushrooms aad (having trimmed off the stalks) mb 
them with a flannel cloth dipped in salt. Then lay them in 
a pan of allegar or ale vinegar, for a quarter of an hour, and 
wash them about in it. Then put them into a sauce-pan with 
a quart of allegar, a quarter of in ounce of cloves, the same 
of allspice and whole pepper, and a tea-spoonful of salt. Set 
the pan over coals, and let the mushrooms stew slowly for 
ten minutes, keeping the pan Ifell covered. Then take thorn 
off, leS them get cold by degrees, and put them into small 
bottles with the allegar strained from the spice and poured 
upon them. 

It will be prudent to boil an onion with the mushrooms, 
and if it turns black or blueish, you may infer that there is a 
poisonous one among them; and they should therefore be 
thrown away. Stir them for the same reason, with a silver 
spoon. 
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TO PICKLE TOMATAS. 

Take a peck of tomatas, (the small round ones are best for 
pieljing,) and prick every one with a fork. Put them into a 
broad stone or earthen vessel, and sprinkle salt between every 
layer of tomatas. Cover them, and let them remain three 
days in the salt. Then put them into vmegar and watei 
mixed in equal quantities, half and half, and keep them in it 
twenty-four hours to draw out the saltness. There must be 
sufficient of the liquid to cover the tomatas well. 
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To a peck of tomatas allow a botde of mustard, half an 
ounce of cloves, and half an ounce of pepper, with a ^oten. 
onions sliced thin. Pack the tomatas in a stMie jar, placing 
the spices and onions alternately with the layers of tomatas. 
Put them in till the jar is two-thirds full. Then fill K up 
with strong cold vinegar, and stop it cli^sely. The pickles 
will be fii to eat in a fortoight. 

If you do. not like onions, substitute for them a larger 
quantity of spice. 

• .  

TOJif ATA SOY.— For this purpose you must haye the 
best and ripest tomatas, and they must be gathered on a dry 
day. Do not peel them, but.'ixierely .cut them into slices. 
Having strewed some salt over tlie bottom of a tub, put ^n the 
tomatas in layers ; sprinkling between each layer (which 
should be ftbout two inches in thickness) a half pint of salt. 
Repeat this till you have put in eight quarts or one peck of 
tomatas. Cover the tub and let it set for three days. Then 
early in the morning, put the . tomatas into a large porcelain 
kettle, and boil it slowly and steadily till ten at night, fre- 
quently mashing and stirring the tomatas. Thes put it oat 
to cool. Next morning strain and press it through a sieve, 
and when no more liquid will pass through, put it into a clean 
kettle with two ounces of cloves, one oance of mace, two 
otinces of black pepper, and two table-spoonfuls of cayenne, 
all powdered. 

Again let it boil slowly and steadily all day, and put it to 
cool in the evening in a large' pan. Covjer it, and let it set 
all night; Next day put it into small boitles, securing &e 
corks by dipping them in melted rosin, and tying leathers 
over them. 

If made exactly according to these directions, and slowly 
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and thorougrh] J boiled, it will keep for years in a cool dry 
place, and may be used for many purposes when fresh tomatas 
are not to be had« 
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TO PICKLE CAULIFLOWERS. 

Take the whitest and closest full-g^rown cauliflowers ; cut 
oS the thick stalk, and split the blossom or flower part^nto 
eight or ten pieces. Spread them on a large dish, sprinkle 
them with salt, and let them stand twenty-four hours. Tlien 
wash off the salt, drain t])^m, put' them into a broad flat jar or 
pan, fi^ald them with salt and-water, (allowing a quegrter of a 
pound of sail to a quart of wate%) cover them closely and let 
them stand in the brine till next day. Afterwards drain them 
in a hair sieve, and spread them on a cloth in a warm place 
to dry for a«day and a night. Then put them carefully, piece 
by piece, into clean broad jars and pour over them a pickle 
which has been prepared as follows : — Mix together three 
ounces of coriander seed, three ounces of turmeric, one ounce 
of mustard seed, and one ounce of ginger. Pound the whole 
in a mortar to a fine powder. Put it into three quarts of the 
best white wine vinegar, set it by the ^de of the fire in a stone 
jar, and let it infuse three days. These are the proportions, 
but the quantity <#the whole pickle must depend on the 
quantity of cauliflower, which must be kept well coverec 
by the liquid. Pour it over the cauliflower, and secure the 
jars closely from the air. 

Yoa may pickle brocoli in the same manner. Also the 
green tops of asparagus. 
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TO PICKLE RED CABBAGE. 

Take a fine firm cabbage of a deep red or parple colour. 
Strip off the outer leaves, and cut out the stalk. Quarter the 
cabbage lengt^iways, and then slice it crossways. L^y it in 
a deep dish, sprinkle a handful of salt over it, cover it with 
another dish, and let it lie twenty-four hours. Then drain it 
in a cullender from the salt, and wipe it dr5r. Make a pickle 
of sufficient white wine vinegar to cover the cabbage well, 
adding to it equal quantities of cloves and allspice, with some 
mace. The spices must be, put in whole, with a little cochi- 
neal to give it a good red colour.' Boil the vinegar and 
spices hard for five minutes, and having put the cabbage into 
a stone jar, pour the vinegar over it boiling hot. Cover the 
jar with a cloth till it gets cold ; and then put in a large 
cork, and tie a leather over it. •. « 



COLD SLAW.* 

Take a nice fresh cabbage, wash and drain it, and cnlyoff 
all the stalk. Shave down the head into very small slips, with 
a cabbage cutter, or ^very sharp knife. It must be done 
evenly and nicely. Put it into a deep china dish, and pre- 
pare for it the following dressing. Mf|It in a sauce-pan a 
quarter of a pound of butter, with half a pint of water, a large 
table-spoonful of vinegar, a salt-spoon of salt, and a little cay- 
enne. Give thisii^ boil up, and pour it hot upon the cabbage. 

Send it to table as soon as it is cold. 



WARM SLAW. — Cut the cabbage into shavings as for 
cold slaw; (red cabbage is best;) and put it into a deep 

 Tftis receipt was accidentally omitted in its proper place. 
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earthen disli. Coyer it closely, an4 set it on the top of a 
stove, or in a slack oven for half an hour till it is warm all 
through ; but do not let it get so heated as to boil. l*hen 
make a mixture as. for cold slaw, of a quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a pint of water, a little salt and cayenne, and add 
to it a cloye of garlic minced fine. Boil this mixture in a 
sauce-pan, and pour it hot over the warm cabbage. Send it 
to table immediately. 
This is a French method of dressing cabbage. 
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EAST INDIA PICKLE. 

This is a mixture of various things pickled together, and 
put into the same jar. 

Have ready a small white cabbage, sliced, and the stalk 
removed ; a cauliflower cut into neat branches, leaving out 
the large stalk ; sliced cucumbers ; sliced carrots ; sliced 

ti, (all nicked round the edges;) button-onions; string* 
s; radish pods; barberries; cherries; green grapes; 
nastuitians ; capsicums ; bell-peppers, &c. Sprinkle all 
these things with salt, put them promiscuoasly into a large 
earthen pan, and pour scalding salt and water over them. 
Let them lie in the brine for four days, turning them all over 
every day. Then take them out, wash each thing separately 
in vinegar, and wipe them carefully in a cloth. Afterwards 
lay them on sieves before the fire, and dry them thoroughly. 

For the picUe liquor. — ^To every two quarts of the best 
vinegar, put an ounce and a half of white ginger root, 
scraped and sliced ; the same of long pepper ; two ounces 
of peeled shalots, or little button-onions, cut in pieces ; haxf 
an ounce of peeled garlic ; an ounce of turmeric ; and :wo 
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onnces of mustard «eed braised, or of mustard powder. 
Let all these ingredients, mixed with the vinegar, infuse in 
a close jar for a week, setting in a warm place, ot hy the 
fire. Then (after the vegetables have been properly pre- 
pared, and dried from the brine) put them all into one 
large stone jar, or into smaller |^rs, and strain the pickle 
over them. The liquid must be in a large quantity, so 
as to keep the vegetables well covered with it, or they w^ill 
spoil. Put a table-spoonful of sweet oil on the top of each 
jar, and secure them well with a large cork and a leather. 

If you find that after awhile the vegetables have absorbed 
the liquor, so that there is danger of their not having a sufii- 
ciency, prepare some more seasoned vineg^at and pour it over 
them. 

East India pickle is very convenient, and will keep two 
years. As different vegetables come into season, you can 
prepare them with the salt and water process, and add them 
to the things already in the jar. You may pot small mangoes 
into this pickle ; also plums, peaches and apricots. j/^ ^^ 



TO PICKLE OYSTERS FOR KEEPING. 

' For this purpose take none but the finest and largest oys- 
'ters. After they are opened, separate them from their liquor, 
and put them iuto a bucket or a large pan, and pour boiling 
water upon them to take out the slime. Stir them about in 
it, and then take them out, and rinse them weU in cold water. 
Then put them into a large kettle with fresh water, barely 
enough to cover them, (mixing with it a table-spoonful of salt 
to every hundred oysters,) and give them a boil up, just suffi- 
cient to plump them. Take them out, spread them on large 
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dishes or on a clean table, and cover them with a cloth. Take 
the liquor of the oysters, and with every pint of it mix a quart 
of the best vinegrar, a table-spoonful of salt, a table-spoonful 
of whole cloves, the same of whole black pepper, and a tea^ 
spoonfol of whole mace. Put the liquid over the fire in a 
kettle, and when it boils throw in the oysters, and let them 
remain in it five minutes. Then take the whole off the fire, 
stir it up well, and let it stand to get quite cpld. Afterwards 
(if you have a large quantity) put it into a keg, which must first 
he well scalded; (a new keg is best,) and fill it as full as it can 
hold. Do not put a weight on the oysters to keep them 
down in the liquor, as it will crush them to pieces if the keg 
should be moved or conveyed to a distance. If you have not 
enough to fill a keg, put them into stone jars when they are 
per6)ctly cold, and cover them securely. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

The introduction of iron ware lined with porcelain has for- 
tunately almost superseded the use of brass or bell-metal 
kettles for boiling sweetmeats ; a practice by which the 
articles prepared in those pernicious utensils were always 
more or less imbued with the deleterious qualities of the Ter- 
digris that is produced in them by the action of acids. 

Charcoal furnaces will be found very convenient for pre- 
fierving ; the kettles being set on the top. They can be used 
« in the open air. Sweetmeats should be boiled rather quickly, 
that the watery particles may exhale at once, without being 
subjected to so long a process as to spoil the oolour and 
diminish the flavour of the fruit. But on the other hand, if 
boiled too short a time they will not keep so well. ^|^ 

If you wish your sweetmeats to lOok bright and clear, use 

only the very best loaf-sugar. Fruit may be preserved for 

family use and for common purposes, in sugar of inferior 

. quality, but it will never h^ve a good appearance, and it is also 

more liable to spoil. 

If too small a proportion of sugar is allowed to the fruit, it 
will certainly not keep well. When this experiment is tried it 
IS generally found to be false economy ; as sweetmeatjs, when 
they begin to spoil, can only be recovered and made eatable 
by boiling them over again with additional sugar ; and even 
then, they are never so good as if done properly at first. If 
fellies have not sufficient sugar, they do not congeal, but 
will remain liquid. 
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Jelly bags should be made of white flannel. It is well to 
have a wooden stand or frame like a towel horse, to which the 
bag can be tied while it is dripping. The bag should first be 
dipped in hot water, for if dry it will absorb too much of the 
juice. After the liquor is all in, close the top of the bag, that 
none of the flavour may evaporate. 

In putting away sweetmeats, it is best to place them in 
small jars, as the more frequently Uiey are exposed to the air by 
opening, the more danger there is of their spoiling. The best 
vessels for this purpose are white queenVware pots, or glass 
jars. For jellies, jams, and for small fruit, common glass 
tumblers are very convenient, and may be covered simply 
with double tissue-paper, cut exactly to fit the inside of the 
top of the glass, laid lightly on the sweetmeat, and pressed 
down all round with the finger. This covering, if closely and 
nicely fitted, will be found to keep them perfectly well, and 
as it adheres so closely as to form a complete coat over the 
top, it is better for jellies or jams than writing-paper dipped 
idy, which is always somewhat shrivelled by the liquor 
'hich it has been saturated. 

If you find that yojir sweetmeats have become dry and can- 
died, you may liquefy them again by setting the jars in water 
and making it boil round them. 

In preserving fruit whole, it is best to put it first in a thin 
syrup. If boiled in a thick syrup at the beginning, the juice 
vidll be drawn out so as to shrink the fruit. 

It is better to boil it but a short time at once, and then to 
take it out and let it get cold, afterwards returning it to the 
syrup, than to keep it boiling too long at a time, which will 
cause it to break and lose its shape. 

Preserving kettles should be rattier broad than deep, for the 
fruit cannot be done equally if it is too much heaped. They 
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should all have covers beiooging to them, to put on after the 
scum has d ne lisiog, -that the flavour of the fruit may be 
kept in with the steam. 

A jxerfoiated skimmer pierced all through with holes is a 
very necessary utensil in making sweetmeats. 

The water used for melting the sugar should be very clear; 
spring or pump water is best. But if you are obliged to use 
river water, let it first be filtered. Any turbidness or imparity 
in tlie water will injure the clearness of the sweetmeats. 

If sweetmeats -ferment in the jars, boil them over again 
-witn additional sugar. 

CLARIFIED SUGAR SYRUP. 
Take eight pounds of the best double-refined loaf-sugar, 
and break it up or powder it. Have ready the whites of two 
eggs, beaten to a strong froth. Stir the white of egg gra- 
dually into two quarts of very clear spring or pump water. 
Put the sugar into a porcelain kettle, and mix with it the 
water and white of egg. While the sugar is melting, stim, it 
frequently ; and when it is entirely dissolved, put the kettle 
over a moderate fire, and let it boil, carefully taking ofl^ the 
scum as it' comes to the top, and pouring in a little cold 
water when you find the syrup rising so as to run over the 
edge of the kettle. It will be well when it first boils hard to 
pour in half a pint of cold water to keep down the bubbles so 
that the scum may appear, and be easily removed. You must 
not however boil it to candy height, so that the bubbles will 
look like hard pearls, and the syrup will harden in the spoon 
and hang from it in strings ; for though very thick and clear 
it must continue liquid When it is done, let it stand till it 
gets quite cold ; and if you do not want it for immediate use, 
put it into bottles and seal the corks. 
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When yoa wish to use this syrup for preserving, you have 
only to put the fruit into it, and boil it till tender and clear, 
but not till it breaks. Large fruit that is done whole, should 
first be boiled tender in a very thin syrup that it may not 
shrink. Small fruit, such as raspberries,' strawberries, grapes, 
currants, gooseberries, &c. may, if perfectly ripe, be put raw 
into strong cold sugar syrup ; they will thus retain their form 
and colour, and their freshness and natural taste. They must 
be put into small glass jars, and kept well covered with the 
syrup. This, however, is an experiment which sometimes 
fails, and had best be tried on a scale, or only for imm&> 
diate use. 
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TO PR£J£RV£ GING£B. 

Take root of green ginger, and pare it neatly with a sharp 

knife, throwing it into a pan of cold water as you pare it. 

Then boil it till tender all through, changing the water three 

-tioofis. Each time put on the ginger in quite cold water to take 

^ out the excessive heat. When it is perfectly tender, throw it 

again into a pan of cold water, and let it lie an hour or more ; 

this will make it crisp. In the mean time prepare the syrup. 

For every six pounds of ginger root, clarify seven pounds 

of the best double-refined loaf-sugar. Break up the sugar, 

put it into a preserving kettle, and melt it in spring or pump 

water, (into which you have stirred gradually the beaten 

white of two eggs,) allowing a pint of water to each pound 

of sugars Boil and skim it well. Then let the syrup stand 

till it is cold ^ and having drained the ginger, pour the syrup 

OTer it, cover it, and do not 'disturb it for two days. Then, 

having poured it from the ginger, boil the syrup over again. 

Aa soon as it is cold, pour it again on the ginger, and let it 

20* 
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Stand at least three days. Afterwaids.boil the syrup agaiiit 
and pour it hot over the finger. Proceed in this manner till 
you find that the syrup has thoroughly penetrated the gingert 
(which you may ascertain by its taste and appearance when 
you cut a piece off,) and till the syrup becomes very thick 
and rich. Then put it all into jars, and cover it closely. 

if you. put the syrup hot to the ginger at first, it will shrink 
and shrivel. After the first time, you have only to boil and 
reboil the syrup ; as it is not probable that it wUl require any 
further clarifying if carefnlly skimmed. It will be greatlj 
improved by adding some lemon-juice at the close of the last 
boiling. 
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TO PRESERVE CJTRONS. 

Pare off the outer skin of some fine citrons, and cut them 
into quarters. I'ake out the middle. You may divide each 
quarter into several pieces. Lay them for four or five hours 
in salt and water. Take them out, and then soak them in •• 
spring or pump water (changing it fiequently) till all the ^ 
salHiess is extracted, and till the last water tastes perfectly 
fresh. Boil a small lump of alum, and scald them in the 
alum-water.^ It must be very weak, or it will communicate 
an unpleasant taste to the citrons; a lump the size of a 
hickory nut will suffice for six pounds. Afterwards simmer 
them two hours with layers of green vine leaves. Then make 
a syrup, slewing a pint of water to each pound of loaf-sugar ; 
boil and skim it well. When it is quite clear, put in the 
citrons, and boil them slowly, till they are so soft that a straw 
will pierce through them without breaking. Afterwards pxit 
them into a large dish, and set them in the sun to harden. 

Prepare some lemons, by paring off the yellow rind very 
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fiuD, and catting it into slips of unifonn sise and shape. Iaj 
tbe lemon-rind in scalding water, to extract the bitterness* 
Hien take the pared lemons, cut them into quarters, measare 
a half pint of water to each lemon, and boil them to a mash. 
Strain the boiled lemon through a sieve, and to each pint of 
liquid allow a pound of the best double-refined loaf-sugar, for 
the second syrup. Melt the sugrar in the liquid, and stir into 
it gradually some beaten white of egg; allowing one white to 
four pounds of sugar. Then set it over the fire; put the 
lemon-peel into the syrup, and let it boil in it till quite soi^. 

Pot the citrons cold into a glass jar, and pour the hot syrup 
over them. Let the lemon remain with the citrons, as it will 
improTe their flavour. 

If you wish the citrons to be candied, boil down the second 
syrup to candy height, (that is, till it hangs in strings from the 
Bpoon,) and pour it over the citrons. Keep them well covered. 

You may, if you choose, after you take the citrons from the 
alnm-water, give them a boil in very weak ginger tea, made 
of the roots of green ginger if you can procure it ; if not, of race 
g:inger. Powdered ginger will not do at all. .This ginger 
tea will completely eradicate any remaining taste of the salt 
or the alum. Afterv(%rds cover the sides and bottom of the 
pan with vine leaves, put a layer of leaves betweeq^ each 
layer -of citron, and cover the top with leaves. Simmer the 
citrons in this two hours to green them. 

In the same manner you may preserve water-melon rind, 
or the rind of cantelopes. Cut these rinds into stars, dia- 
monds, crescents, circles, or into any fanciful shape you 
dioose. Be sure to pare off the outside skin before you put 
the rinds into the salt and water. 

Pnmpkin cu^into slips, may be presorted accoi^ing to the 
»bore receipt. 
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CANTELOPES OR MUSK-MELONS.— Take veiy 

small cantelopes before they are ripe. Shave a thin paring 
off the whole outside. Cut out a small piece or plug^ about an 
inch square, and through it extract all the seeds, &c. from the 
middle. Then return the plugs to the hole from whence yon 
took them, and secure them with a needle and thread, or by 
tying a small string round the cantelope. 

Lay the cantelopes for four or five hours in salt and water. 
Then put them into spring water to extract the salt, changing 
the water till you find it salt no longer. Scald them in weak 
alum-water. Make a syrup in the proportion of a pint of 
water to a pound of loaf-sugar, and boil the cantelopes in it 
till a straw will go through them. Then take tb^m out, and 
set them in the sun to harden. 

Prepare some fine ripe oranges, paring off the yellow rind 
very thin, and cutting it into slips, and then laying it in scald- 
ing water to extract the bitterness. Cut the oranges into 
pieces ; allow a pint of water to each orange, and boil them 
to a pulp. Afterwards strain them, and allow to each pint 
of the liquid, a pound of the best loaf-sugar, and stir in a little 
beaten white of egg; one white to four pounds of sugar. 
This is for the second syrup. Boil the peel in it, skimming 
it well. When the peel is soft, take it all out ; for if left 
among the cantelopes, it will communicate to it too strong a 
taste of the orange. 

Put the cantelopes into your jars, and pour over them the 
hot syrup. Cover them closely, and keep them in a dry cool 
place. 

Large cantelopes may be prepared for preserving (after you 
have taken off the outer rind) by cutting them into pieces 
according to the natural divisions with which "they are fluted. 

This receipt for preserving cantelopes whole, will do veij 
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well for green lemons or lioies, substituting lemon-peel and 
lemon-juice for that of oranges in the second syrup. 

You.may use some of the first syrup to boil up the pulp of 
the orange or lemons that has been left. It will make a sort 
of marmalade, that is very good for* colds. 



PRESERVED WATER-MELON RIND— Having pared 
off the green skin, cut the rind of a water-melon into pieces of 
any shape you please ; stars, diamonds, circles, crescents or 
leaFes, using for the purpose a sharp . penknife. Weigh the 
pieces, and allow to each pound a pound and ft halt of loaf 
sugar. Set the sugar aside, and put the pieces of melon-rind 
into a preserring kettle, the bottom and sides of which you 
have lined with green vine leaves. Put a layer of vine leaves 
between each layer of melon-rind, and cover the top with 
leaves. Disperse among the pieces some very small bits of 
alam, each about the bigness of a grain of corn, and allowing 
one hit to every pound of the melon-rind. Pour in just water 
enough to cover the whole, and place a thick double cloth (or 
some other covering) over the top of the kettle to keep in the 
steam, which will improve the greening. Let it simmer (but 
not boil) for two hours. Then take out the pieces of melon- 
rind and spread them on dishes to cool. Afterwards if you 
find that they taste of the alum, simmer them in very weak 
gfinger tea for about three hours. Then proceed to make your 
syrup. Melt the sugar in clear spring or pump water, allow- 
ing a pint of water to a pound and a half of sugar, and mixing 
in with it some white of egg beaten to a stiff froth. The 
white of one egg will be enough for four pounds of sugar. 
Boil and skim it ; and when the scum ceases to rise, put in 
the melon-rind, and let it simmer an hour. Take* it out and 
spread it to cool on dishes, return it lo the syrup, and simme 
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it another hour. Aftei^this take it out, and put it into a tureen. 
Boil up the syrup again, and pour it over the melori-rind. 
Cover it, and let it stand all night. Next morning give the 
syrup another boil ; adding to it some lemon-juice, allowing 
the juice of one lemon to a quart of the syrup. When you 
find it so thick as to hang in a drop on the point of Ihe spoon, 
it is sufficiently done. Then put the rind into glass jars, 
pour in the syrup, and secure the sweetmeats closely from 
the air with paper dipped in brandy, and a leather outer cover. 

This, if carefully done an(f well greened, is a very nice 
sweetmeat, and may be used to ornament the top of creams, 
jellies, jams, &c. laying it round in rings or wreaths. 

Citrons may be preserved green in the same manner, first 
paring off the outer skin and cutting them into quarters. Also 
green limes. 

PRESERVED PEPPERS.— For this purpose take the 
small round peppers while they are green. With a sharp 
penknife extract the seeds and cores ; and then put the out- 
sides mto a kettle with vine leaves, and a little alum to give 
them firmness, and assist in keeping them green. Proceed 
precisely as directed for the water-melon rind, in the above 
receipt. 



PUMPKIN CHIPS.— It is best to defer making this 
sweetmeat (which wiU be found very fine) till late in the sea- 
son when lemons ^re ripe and are to be had in plenty. Pump- 
kins (as they keep well) can generally be procured at any 
time through the winter. 

Take a fine pumpkin of a rich deep colour, pare off the 
outer rind; remove the seeds; and having sliced the best 
part, cut it into chips of equal size, and about as thick as a 
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half dollar. They should be in long narrow pieces, two 
inches in breadth, and six in length. It is best to pre- 
pare the pampkin the day before ; and having weighed the 
chips, zllov^ to each pound of them a pound of the best loaf- 
sugar. You mast have several dozen of fine ripe lemons, 
sufficient to furnish a jill of lemon-juice to each pound of 
pumpkin. Having rolled them under your hand on a table, 
to make them jield as much Juice as possible, pare off the 
yellow rind and put it away for some other purpose. Then 
having cut the lemons, squeeze out all the juice into a pitcher. 
Lay the pumpkin chips in a large pan or tureen, strewing the 
sugar among them. Then having measured the lemon-juice 
in a wine-glass, (two common wine-glasses making one jill,') 
pour it over the pumpkin and sugar, cover the vessel, and let 
it stand all night. 

Next day transfer the pumpkin, sugar, and lemon-juice to a 
preserving kettle, and boil it slowly three quarters of an hour, 
or till the pumpkin becomes all through tender, crisp, and 
transparent; but it must not be over the fire long enough to 
hreak and lose its form. You must skim it thoroughly. Some 
very small pieces of the lemon-paring may be boiled with it. 

When you think it is done, take up the pumpkin chips' in a 

• 

perforated skimmer that the syrup may drain through the 
holes back into the kettle. Spread the chips to cool on large 
dishes, and pass the syrup through a flannel bag that has been 
first dipped in hot water. When the chips are cold, put them 
into glass jars or tumblers, pour in the syrup, and lay on the 
top white paper dipped in brandy. Then tie up the jars with 
leather, or with covers of thick white paper. 

If you find that when cold the chips are not perfectly clear, 
crispjjand tender, give them another boil in the syrup before 
you put them up. 
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This, if well made, is a handsome and excellent sweetmeat. 
It need not be eaten with cream, the syrup, being so delicious 
as to require nothing t^ improve it. Shells of puff-paste first 
baked empty, and then filled with pumpkin chips. Will be 
found very nice. 

Musk-melon chips may be done in the same manner. 



TO PRESERVE PINE-AFPLES.— Take fine large pine- 
apples ; pars them, and cut off a small round piece from the 
bottom of each ; let the freshest and best of the top leaves 

p remain on. Have ready on a slow fire, s^ large preserving 

kettle with a thin syrup barely sufiicient to cover the fruit, 
in making this syrup allow a poand of fine loaf-sugar to every 
quart of Water, and half the white of a beaten egg ; all to be 
mixed before it goes on the fire. Then boil and sl^im it, and 
when the scum ceases to rise, put in the pine-apples, and 
simmer them slowly an hour. Then take them out to cool, 
cover thein carefully and put them away till next day ; saving 
the syrup in another vessel. Next day, put them into the 
same syrup, and simmer them again an hour. On the third 
aay, repeat the process. The fourth day, make a strong 
fresh syrup, allowing but a pint of water to each pound of 
sugar, and to every three pounds the beaten white of one egg. 
When this syrup has boiled, and is completely skimmed, put 

b in the pine-apples, and simmer them half an hour. Then take 

them out to cool, and set them aside till next morning. Boil 
them again half an hour in the same syrup, and repeat this 
for seven or eight days, or till you can pierce through the 
pine-apple with a straw from a corn-broom. At the last of 
these boilings enrich the syrup by allowing to each pound of 
sugar a quarter of a pound more ; and, having boil^ and 
skimmed it, put in the pine apples for half an hour. Then 
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takd tfaem. out, and when quite cold put each into a separate 
glass jar, and fill up with the syrup. 

Pine apples may be preserved in slices by a very simple 
process. Pare them, and cht them into round pieces near an 
iflch thick, and take out the core from the centre of each. slice* 
Allow a pound of loaf-sugar to every pound of the sliced pine- 
apple. Powder the sugar, and strew it in layers between the 
slices of pine-apif>le. Cover it and let it set all night. Next 
morning measure some clear spring of pbmp water, allowing 
half a pint to each pound of sugar. Beat some white of egg, 
(one white to four pounds of sugar,) and when it is a very 
stiff froth, stir it gradually into the water. Then mix with it 
the pine-apple and. sugar, and put the whole into a preseiving 
kettle. Boil and skim it well, till the pine^apple is tender 
and bright all through. Then take it out, and v/hen cold/ 
put it up in wide-mouthed glass jars, or in large tumbleis. 



TO PREPARE FRESH PINE-APPLES.— Cut off the 

top and bottom and pare off the rind. Then cut the pine-apples 
in round slices half an inch thick, and put them into a deep 
dish, sprinkling every slice with powdered loaf-sugar. Cover 
them, and let them lie in the sugar for an hour or two, before 
they are to be eaten. 



PRESERVED LEMONS.— Take large fine ripe lemons, 
that have no blemishes. Choose those with thin, smooth 
rindj . With a sharp knifb scoop a hole in the stalk end of 
each, large enough to admit the handle of a tea-spoon. This 
hole .8 to enable the syrup to penetrate the inside of the 
lemom-. Put them into a preserving kettle with clear water, 
and boi\ them gently till you find them tender, keeping the 
kettle uncovered. Then take them out, drain, and cool 
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tbein, and put them into a small tub. Prepare a thin syrup 
of a pound of loaf-sugar to a quart of water. When you have 
boiled and skimmed it,^our it, over the lemons and cover 
them. Let them stand in the syrup till next day. Then pour 
the syrup from the lemons, and spread them on a large dish. 
Boil it a quarter of an hour, and pour it over them again, 
havinor first returned them to the tub. Cover them, and let 
them again stand till next day, when you must again boil the 
syrup and pour it over them. Repeat this process every ^ay 
till you find that the lemons are quite clear, and that the syrup 
nas penetrated them thoroughly. If you find the .syrup be- 
coming too weak, add a little more sugar to it. Finally, make 
a strong syrup in the proportion of half a pint of water to a 
pound of sugar, adding a jill of raw lemon-juice squeezed 
'from fresh lemons, and allowing to every four pounds of 
sugar the beaten white of an egg. Mix all well together in the 
kettle. Boil and skim it, and when the scum ceases to rise, 
pour the syrup boiling hot over the lemons ; and covering 
them closely, let them stand undisturbed for four days. Then 
look at them, and if you find that they have not sucked in 
enough of the syrup to make the inside very sweet, boil them 
gently in the syrup for a quarter of an hour. When they are 
cold, put them up in glass jars. ^ 

You may green lemons by burying them in a kettle of vine 
leaves when you gWe them the first boiling in the clear 
water. 

Limes may be preserved by this receipt ; also oranges. 

To prepare fresh oranges for eating, peel and cut them in 
round slices and remove the seeds. Strew powdered loaf- 
sugar over them. Cover them and let them stand an hour 
before they are eaten. 
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ORANGE MARMALADE.— Take fine large ripe oranges, 
with thin deep-coloured skins. Weigh them, and allow to 
each'pound of oranges a pound ^Hoaf-sugar. Pare off the 
yellow outside of the rind from half the oranges, as thin as 
possible ; and putting it into a pan with plenty of cold water, 
cover it closely (placing a double cloth beneath the tin cover) 
to keep in the steam, and boil it slowly till it is so soft that 
the bead of a pin will pierce it. In the mean time grate the 
ri|fl from the remaining oranges, and put it aside ; quarter 
the oranges, and take out all th^ulp and the juice ; removing 
the seeds and core. Put the sugar into« preserving kettle, 
with a half pint of clear water to each pound, and mix it with 
some beaten white of egg^ allowing one white of egg, to 
every four pounds of sugar. When the sugar id all dis- 
solved, put it on the fire, and boil and skim it till' it is quite 
clear and thick. Next take the boiled parings, and cut them 
into very small pieces, not more than half an inch long ; put 
them into the sugar, and boil them in it ten minutes. Then 
put in the pulp and juice of the oranges, and the grated rind, 
(which will much improve the colour,) and boi^ all together 
for about twenty minutes, till it is a transparent mass. When 
cold, put it up.in glass jars, laying brandy paper on the top. 

Lemon marmalade may be made in a similar manner, but 
you must allow a pound ana a half of sugar to each pound of 
lemons. 



ORANGE JELLY.— Take fourteen large ripe oranges, 
and grate the yellow rind from seven of them Dissolve ar. 
ounce of isinglass in as much warm water as will cover it. 
Mix the juice with a pound of loaf-sugar broken up, and 
add tlie grated rind and the isinglass. Put it into a porce- 
lain pan over hot coals and stir it till it boils. Then skim 
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it well. Boil it ten minutes, and strain it (but do not squeeze 
it) through a jelly-bag till it is quite clear. Put it into a 
mould to congeal, and w^^ yon want to turn it out dip the 
mould into luke-warm water. Or you may put it into glasses 

at once. 

You must have a pint of juice to a pound of sugar. 

A few grains of saffron boiled with the jelly will improye 
the colour without affecting the taste. 



PRESERVED PEACHES.. 

Take large juicy ripe peaches ; free-stones are the best, as 
thoy have a finer flavour than the cling-stones, and are much 
more manageable both to preserve, and to eat. Pare them, 
and cut them in half, or in quarters, leaving out the stones, 
the half of which you must save. To every pound of the 
peaches allow a pound of loaf-sugar. Powder the sugar, and 
strew it among your peaches. Cover them and let them stand 
all night. Crack half the peach-stones, break them up, pi^ 
them into a small sauce-pan and boil them slowly in as much 
water as will cover them. Then when the water is well fla- 
voured with the peaeh-kernels, strain them out, and set the 
water aside. Take care not to use too much of the kernel- 
t^^ater; a very little will sulfice. Put the peaches into a pre- 
serving kettle, and boil them in their juice over a quick fire, 
(adding the kernel-water,) and skimming them all the time. 
When they are quite clear, which should be in half an hour, ' 
take them off, and put them into a tureen. Boil the syrup 
five minutes longer, and pour it hot over the peaches. When 
they are cool, put them into glass jars, and tie them up with 
paper dipped in brandy laid neiit to them. 
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Xpricots, nectarines, and large plums may be preserred in 
tiie same manner. 



PEACHES FOR COMMON US E.—Take ripe free-stone 
peaches; pare, stone, and quarter them/ To six pounds of 
the cat peaches allow three pounds of the best brown sugar. 
Strew the sugar among the peaches, and set them away. Next 
morning add a handful of peach leaves, put the whole into a 
preserving kettle, and boil it slowly about an hour and three 
quarters, or two hours, skimming it well. When cold, put it 
up in jars, and keep it for pies, or for any common purpose. 



BRANDY PEACHES.— Take large white or yellow free- 
stone peaches, the finest you can procure. They must not be 
tooiipe. Rub off the down with a flannel, score them down 
the seam with a large needle, and prick every peach to the 
stone in several places. Scald tkem with boiling water, and 
let them remain in the water till it becomes cold, keeping 
them well covered. Repeat the scalding three times : it is to 
make them white. Then wipe them, and spread them on a 
loft table-cloth, covering them over with several folds. Let 
them remain in the cloth •to dry. Afterwards put them into a 
tureen, or a large jar, and pour on as much white French brandy 
as will cover them well. Carefully keep the air from- them, 
and let them remain in the brandy for a week. Then make a 
syrup in the usual nfanner, allowing to each pound oFpeacheSf- 
a pound of loaf-sugar and half a pint of water mixed with a 
very little beaten white of egg; one white to three or four 
pounds of sugar. 

When the syrup has boiled, and been well skimmed, put 

in the peaches and boil them slowly tijl they look clear ; but 

do not keep them boiling more than half an hour. Then take 

21* 
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tkem outy drtin th«m, aod put them into large-glass jars. Mix 
the syrup, when it is cold, with the brandy in which you had. 
the peaches, and pour it ovg^ them. Instead of scalding the 
peaches to whiten them, you may lay them for an hour in 
sufficient cold weak lye to cover them well. Turn them 
frequently while in the lye, and wipe them dry afterwards. 

Pears and apricots may be preserved in brandy, according 
to the above receipt. The skin. of the pears should be taken 
off, but the stems left on. 

Large egg plums may be preserved in the same manner. • 

Another way of preparing brandy peaches is, after rubbing 
off the down and pricking them, te put. them into a pi'eserving 
Kettle with cold water, and simmer them slowly till they be- 
come hot all through ; but they must not be allowed to boil. 
Then dry them in a cloth, and let them lie till they are cold, 
covering them closely from the air. Dissolve loaf-sugar in 
the best white brandy, (a pound of sugar to a quart of brandy,) 
and having put the peaches into large glass jart, pour the 
brandy and sugar over them (without boiling) and cover the 
jars well with leather. • 

Pears, apricots, and egg plums may also be done in this 
manner. ' 



PEACH MARMALADE Take ripe yellow frec-ston^ 

peaches; pare, stone, and quarter them. To each pound of 
peachesi, allow three quarters of a pou«d of powdered loaf- 
sugar, and half an ounce of bittcnr almonds, or peach-kernels 
blanched in scalding, wat^^, and pounded smooth in a mortar. 
Scald the peaches in a very little water, mash them to a pulp, 
jfnx them with the sugar and pounded almonds, and put the 
whole into a preserving kettle. Let it boil to a smooth thick. 
IQtn, ekimming and stirring it well, and keeping the pmi 
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coYered aj much as possible. Fifleen minutes will generally 
suffice for boiling it. When cold, pat it up in glass jars. 

Plum marmalade may be made in this manner, flai(purtng 
it with pounded plum-kernels. 



PEACH JELLY.— Take fine juicy free-stone peaches, and 
pare and quarter them. Scald them in a very little water, drain 
« and mash them, and squeeze the juice through a jelly-bag. To 
eTefy pint o.f juice allow a pound of loaf-sugar, and a few 
of the peach-kernels. Haying broken up the kernels and 
boiled them by themselves for a quarter of an hoar in iust as 
much water as will cover them, strain off the kernel- water, 
and add it to the juice. Mix the juice with the sugar, and 
when it is melted, boil them together fifteen minutes, till it 
becomes a thick jelly. Skim it well when it boils. Try the 
jelJy by talcing a little in a spoon and holding it in the open 
air to see if it congeals. If you find, that after safficient boil- 
ings it still continues thin, you can make it congeal by stirring 
in an ounce or more of isinglass, dissolved and strained. 
When the. jelly is done, put it into tumblers, and lay on the 
top double tissue paper cut exactly to fit the inside of the 
glass ; pressing it down with your fingers. 

You may make plum jelly in the same manner, allowing a 
pound and a half of sugar to a pint of juice. 



TO PRESERVE APRICOTS— Take ripe apricots ; s£ald 
them, peel them, cut them in half, and extract the stones. 
Then weigh the apricots, and to each pound allow a pound 
of loaf-sugar. Put them into a tureen or large pan, in alter- 
nate layers of apricots and sugar; cover themv and let them 
stand all nighty Next morning put all together into a pre- 
Bervmg kettle, and boil them moderately a quarter of an hour 
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Then ta]ie them out, spread them on dishes, and' let them 
stamd till next day. Then boil them again in the same syrup 
another quarter of an hour. Afterwards, spread them out to 
cool, put them into glass jars, and pour the syrup over them. 
Peaches may be preserved in the same manner. Also 
large plums or green gages ; but to the plums you must allow 
ad/iitional sugar. • 

TO DRY PEApHIi^S.— The best peaches for drying are 
juicy free-stones. They must be quite ripe. Cut them in 
half, and take out the stones. It is best not to pare them ; as 
dried peaciies are much richer with the skin on, and it dis- 
solves and becomes imperceptible when they are cooked. 
Spread thein out in a sunny balcony or on a scaffold, and let 
them dry gradually till they become somewhat like leather ; 
always bringing them in at sunset, and not putting them out 
if the weather is damp or cloudy. They may also be dried 
in kilns or large ovens. 

Apples are dried in the same manner, except that they must 
be pared and quartered. * 

Cherries also may be dried in the sun, first taking out all 
the stones. None but the largest and best cherries should be 
used for drying. 



TO PRESERVE QUINCES. 
Take large, yellow, ripe quinces, and having washed and 
wiped them, pare them and extract the cores. Quarter the 
quinces, or eut them into round slices an iitch thick, and lay 
them in scalding water (closely covered) for an hour, or till 
they are tender. This will prevent 4h£m from hardening. 
Put the parings, cores, and seeds into a pTeserving kettle. 
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cover them with the water in which you coddled the 
qninces, and boil them an hour, keeping them closely co- 
yered all the time. To every pint of this liqqor allow a 
potind of loaf-sugar; and having dissolved the sugar in it, 
put it ever the fire in the preserving kettle. Boil it up 
and skim it, and wfien the scum has ceased rising, put 
in the Quinces, and boil them till they are red, tender, and 
clear all through, but not till they break. Keep the kettle 
closely covered while the quinces are in it, if you wish to 
have them bright coloured. You may improve the colour 
by boiling with them a little cochineal sided through a 
I muslin Tag. - 

When they are done, take them out, spread them on large 
dishes to cool, and then put them into glasses. Give the 
syrup another boil up, and it will be like a fine jelly. Pour 
it hot over the quinces, and when cold, tie up the jars^with 
brandy paper. 

TO PRESERVE QUINCES WHOLE.— Take those that 
are large, smooth, and yellow; pare them and extract the 
cores, carefully removing all the blemishes. Borl the quinces* 

' in a close kettle witli the cores and parings, in sufficient water 
to cover them. In half an hour take them out, spread them 
to cool, and add to the cores and pai^f|s some small inferior 
quinces cut in quarters, but not pared or cored ; and pour in 
some more water, just enough to boil them. Cover the pan, 

. and let them simmer for an hour." Then take it off, strain the 
liquid, measure it, and to each quart allow a pound of loaf- 
sugar. Put the sugar to melt in the liquid, and let it set all 
night. Next day boil the quinces in i^^or a quarter of an 
hour, and then take them out and cool them, saving the syrup. 
On the following day repeat the same ; and the fourth day 
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add a qaarler of a pound more sugar to each pint of the syrup, 
and boil the quinces in it twelve ininules. If by this time 
.1 jg up( tender, bright, and transparent all through, repeat 

:n they are quite done, put quince jelly or marmalade 
hales from whence you took the cores ; put the quinces 
isa jars and pour the sjrop over them. If contenient, 
.very 'nice way to put up each quince in a separate 
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WLiiNCK JELLY— Take fine npe yellow quinces, wasb , ; 

tbcm and remova all the blemishes. Gut them in pieces, but ^ 

do not pare or core them. Put them into a preserTing-pan 1 

with clear spnng water. If you are obliged to use river 1 
water, filter it first; allowing one pint to twelve large 

quinces. Boil them gently till they are all soft and broken. | 

Then put them into a jelly-bag, and do not squeeze il till I 
after the clear liquid has ceased running. Of this you most 

make the best jelly, allowing to each pint a pound of loaf- i 

sugar. Having dissolved the sugar in the liquid, boil them 1 

. together about twenty minutes, or till yon have a thick Jelly. A 

In the mean time squeexe out all tliat is left in the bag. It * 

will not be clear, bnl you can make of it a very good jelly for ' 

common purposes. f^ - | 

QUINCE MARMALADlft— Take six pounds of ripe yel- J 

low quinces; end having washed them clean, pare and cVue I 

them, and cut them into email pieces. To each pound of the 1 
quinces allow half a pound of powdffl-ed loaf-angar. Put ^ * 

parings and com into a kettle with water enough to cover j 

n, and boil them slowly lill they argfaU to pieceftiand l 
quite soft. Theifhaving put the qui«|lijrt^U| ^ttie'eugaiV#nto ^^ I 

 f • .. • -s * ' 
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» poKelain preserviog kettle, strain otbi them, thn 
. eloth, the liquid from the parings and eoiee. Add 
cochineal powde^d, and siftsd through thin muslin. 
the whole over a quick fire till if becoines a thick 
mass, keeping it coveted except when yon are skimn 
and always after skimming, stir it up well fiom the bo 
When cold, put it up in glass jars. If you wish 
it soon, pat it warm into moulds, and when it is cold, 
ngoald»in luke-warm water, and Ibe marmalade will t' 

QUINCE CHEESE.— Have line ripe quinoei, and pars 
and core them. Cut them iqlo pieces, and weigh them; and 
to each pound of the cut quinces, allow half a pound of the 
best brown sugar. Put the cores and parings into a kettle 
with water enough to cover them, keeping the lid of the 
kellle closed. When you find that t^ey are all boiled lo 
jiiecea and quite soft, strain off the water over the sugar, and 
vhen it is entirely disaolved, put it over the tire and boil it 
lo a thick syrup, akimming it well. When no more scum 
rises, put in die quinces, cover them closely, and boil ihem 
all day over a slow lire, stirring them and mashing them 
down with a spoon till Ihsy.are a thick smooth paste. Then 
take it out, and put it into buttered ^ pans or deep dishes. 
Lei it set to get cold. It will then turn out so firm that 'you 
may cut it into slices like cheese. Keep it in a dry place in 
broad stone jots. It is intended for tha tea-table. 
^ 



PRESERVED APPLE 
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'ma fine ripe pippin or bell-flower apples. Pare and cors 
0, and eiHier leave them whole, or cut Iherii into.nuarters 
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Weigh theiD, and to each pound of apples allow a pound oC I 

loaf-siigat. Put the apples into a Hlew-pan with just water 
enough to covrT them, and let Ibem boil stowly 'for about half 
an hour. They must be on!; paibolled. Then strtitD the 
apple water over the augai into a preserving kettle, and when 
the sugar is melted put it od the fire with the yellow rind of 
some lemons pared thin, allowing four lemons to a dozen 
apples. Beil the ayrup till clear and thick, skimming it care- 
fully ; then put in the apples, and after they have hoiled 
slowly a quarter of an hour, add the juice-of the lemons. Let 
jt boil about fifteen minutes longer, or till the apples are ten- 
der and clear, but not (ill they break. When they are cold, 
put them into jars, and covering them closely, let them set a 
week. At the end of that lime give them another boil in the 
same syrup ; apples being more difficult to keep than any 
other fruit. 

You maj colour them red by adding, when yon boil them 
in the syrup, a little cochineal. 

BAKED APPLES.— Take a dozen fine large juicy apples, 

and pare and core them, but do not cut them in pieces. Put 

them side fay side into a large baking-pan, ai)d £11 up with 

brown sugar the hole^ from whence you have extracted the 

cores. Pour into each i little lemon-juice, or a f>'.w drops of 

n, and s'ick in every one a lon^ piece of 

y cat. li to the bottom of the pan put a very 

enough to prevent the appl^ from burning. 

L an hour, oi till they are tender all through, 

break. .When done, set them away to get 

ired thej will keep two days. TTiey may b« 
cream. Or at dinner with a boiled sus&rd'^, ^ 
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poored over them. Or you may corer them with sweetened 
cream flavoured with a little essence of lemon, and whipped 
to a froth. Heap the froth over every apple so as to concea! 
1 them entirely. 

i 

1 APPLE JELLY. — ^Take twen .y large ripe juicy pippins. 

Pare, core, and chop them to pieces. Put them into a jar with 

the yellow rind of four lemons, paied thin and cut into little hits 

Cover the jar closely, and set 'n into a pot of hot water 

Keep the water hoiling hard all round it till the apples are 

dissolved. Then strain them through a jelly-bag, and mix 

with the liquid the juice of the lemons. To each pint of the 

mixed juice allow a pound of loaf-sugar. Put them into a 

porcelain kettle, and when the sugar is m'elted, set it on the 

fire, and boil and skim it for about twenty minutes, or till it 

becomes a thick jelly.- Put it into tumblers, and cover it with 

double tissue paper nicely fitted to the inside of the top. 

The red or Siberian crab apple makes a delicious jelly, 

prepared in the above manner. 



APPLE BUTTER This is a compound of apples and 

cider boiled together till of the consistence of soft butter. It 
is a very good article on the tea-table, or at luncheon. It can 
only be made of sweet new cider fresh from the press, and 
not yet fermented. 

Fill a very large kettle with cider, and boil it till reduced 
to one half the original quantity. Then have ready some fine 
juicy apples, pared, cored, and quartered ; and put as many 
into the kettle as can be kept moist by the cider. Stitit fre- 
quently, and when the apples are stewed quite soft, take them 
out with a skimmer that has holes in it, and put them into a 
#ib; Then add mrte apples to the cider, and stew them soft 
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in the same manner, stirring them nearly all the time with a 
stick. Have at hand some more cider ready hoiled, to thin 
the apple hutter .in case you should find it too thick in the 
" kettle. 

'■* • 

If you make a large quantity, (and it is not worth w^hile to 
prepare apple butter on a small scale,) it will take a dayto 
stew the apples. At night leave them to cool in the tubs, 
(which must be covered with cloths,) and finish next day by 
boiling the apple and cider again till the consistence is that 
of soft marmalade, and the colour a very dark brown. 

Twenty minutes or half an hour before you finally take it 
^ from the fire, add powdered qinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg to 

your taste. If the spice is boiled too long, it will lose its 
flavour. ^ 

When it is cold, put it into stone jars, and cover it closely. 
If it has been well made, and sufiiciently boiled, it will keep 
a year or more. 

It must not be boiled ifi a brass or bell-metal kettle, on 
account of the verdigris which the acid will collect in it, and 
" which will render the apple butter extremely unwholesome, 

not to say poisonous. 



TO PRESERVE GREEN CRAB APPLES.— Having 

washed your crab apples, (which should be full grown,) cover 
the bottom and sides of your preserving kettle with vine 
leaves, and put them in; spreading a thick layer of vine 
leaves over them. Fill up the kettle with cold water, and 
hang it over a slow fire early in the morning; simmer them 
slowly, but do not allow them to boil. When they are quite 
yellow, take them out, peel off the skin with a penknife, and 
extract the cores very neatly. Put them again into the kettle 
with fresh vine leaves and fresh water, and hang them agaui. 
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over a slow fire to simmer, but not to boil. Whe^hey hare 
remained long* enough in the second vine leayes to become 
green, take them out, weigh them, and allow a pound and a 
half of loaf-sugar to ea«5h pound of crab apples. Then after the 
kettle has been well washed and wiped, put them into it with 
a thick layer of sugar between each layer of apples, and about 
half a pint of water, for each pound and a half of sugar. You 
may add the juice and yellow peel of some lemons. Boil 
them gently till they are quite clear and tender throughout. 
Skim them well, and keep the kettle covered when you are 
not skimming. When done, spread them on large dishes to 
cool, and then tie them up in glass jars with brandy papers. 



TO PRESERVE RED^CRAB APPLES Take red or 

Siberian crab apples when they are quite ripe and the seeds 
are black. AVash and wipe them, and put them into a kettle 
with sufficient water to tover them. Simmer them very 
slowly till you find tbat the skin will come oflf easily. Then 
take them out and peel and core them ; extract the cores care- 
fully with a small knife, so as not to break the apples. Then 
wei^h them, and to every pound of crab apples allow. a pound 
and a half of loaf-sugar and a half pint of water. Put the 
sugar and water into ^ preserving kettle, and when they are < 
melted together, set it over the fire and let it boil. After 
skimming it once, put in the crab apples, adding a littla 
cochineal powder rubbed with a knife into a very small quan- 
tity of white brandy till it has dissolved. This will greatly , 
improve the colour of the apples. Cover them and let them 
boil till clear and tender, skimming the syrup when necessary. 
Then spread them out on dishes, and when they are cold, put 
them into glass jars and pour the syrup over them. 

T\e flavour will bo greatly improved by boiling with them 
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in the syri^ a due proportion of lemon«juice and the peel 6f 
the lemons pared thin so as to have the yellow part only. If 
you use lemon-juice put a smaller quantity of wat^ to the 
Bugar. Allow one large lemon or two smaller ones to each 
pound of crab apples. 

If you find that after they have been kept awhile, the syrup 
inclines to become dry or candied, -give it another boil with 
the crab apples in it, adding a tea-cup full of water to about 
three or four pound » of the sweetmeat. 



TO PRESERVE GRE^N GAGES. 

Take large fine green gages that are not perfectly ripe. 
Weigh them, and to each pound of fruit allow a /ound 
find a half of loaf-sugar. Put a layer of fresh vine leaves at 
tha bottom of a porcelain preserving kettle, place on it a layer 
of gages, then cover them with a layer of vine leaves, and so 
on alternately, finishing with a layer of leaves at the top. 
Fill up the kettle with hard water, and set it over a slow fire. 
When the gages rise tcTthe top, take them out and peel them, 
putting them on a sieve as you do so. Then replace them in 
^ the kettle with fresh vine leaves and water ; cover them veiy 
closely, so that no steam can escape, and hang them up at 
some distance above the fire to green slowly for six hours. 
They should be warm all the time, but must not boil. When 
they are a fine green, take them carefully out, spread them 
on a hair sieve to drain, and make a syrup of the sugar, allow- 
ing a half pint of water to each pound and a half of sugar. 
When it has boiled and been skimmed, put. in the gr^en 
gages and boil them gently for a quarter of an hour. Then 
take them out and spread them to cool. Next day boil theip 
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in the same syrup for another quarter of an^hour. When cold, 
put them into glass jars with the syrup, and tie them up with 
brandy paper. ^ 

To preserve them whole without peelingr, you must priek 
each at the top and bottom with a large needle. 



TO PRESERVE PLUMS— Take fine ripe plums: weigh 
them, and to each pound allow a pound and a half of loaf-sugar. 
Put them into a pan, and scald them in boiling water to make 
the skins come off easily. Peel them, and throw them as you do 
80 into a large china pitcher. Let them set for an hour or two, 
and then take them out, saving all the juice that has exuded 
from them while in the pitcher. Spread the plums out on 
large dishes, and cover them with half the sugar you have 
allotted to them, (it must be previously powdered,) and let 
them lie in it all night. Next morning pour the juice out of 
the pitcher into a porcelain preserving kettle, add the last 
half of the sugar to it, and let it melt over the fire. When it 
has boiled skim it, and then put in the plums. Boil them 
.over a moderate fire, for about half an hour. Then take them 
out one by one with a spoon, and spread them on large disnes 
to cool. If the syrup is not sufficiently thick -and clear, boil 
and^kim it a little longer till it is. Put the plums into glass 
jars and pour the syrup warm over them. 

The flavour will be much improved by boiling in the syrup 
witli the fruit a handful or more of the kernels of plums, 
blanched in scalding water and broken in half. Take the 
kernels out of the syrup before you pour it into the jars. 

You may preser^ plums whole, without peeling, by prick 
ing them deeply at each end with a large needle. 

Green gages and damsons may be preserved according to 

this receipt. 
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PLUMS FOR COMMON USE.— Take fine ripe plums, 
and cut them in half. Extract all the stones, and spread out 
^ the plums on large dishes. Set the dishes on the sunny roof 

^ of a porch or shed, and let the plums have thf full benefit of 

ihe sun for three or four days, taking them in as soon as it is 
off, or if the sky becomes cloudy. This will half dry them. 
Then pack them closely in stone jars with a thick layer of the- 
best brown sugar between every layer of plums; putting 
plenty of sugar at the bottom and top of the jars. Cover 
them closely, and set them away in a dry place. 

If they have been properly managed, they will keep a year ; 
and are very ^ood for pies and other purposes, in the winter 
and spring. 
Peaches may be prepared for keeping in the same manner. 



EGG PLUMS WHOLE Take large egg plums that are 

not quite ripe, and prick them all over with, a small silver 
fork. Leave on the stems. To three pounds of plums allow 
three pounds and a half of loaf-sugar, broken small or pow- 
dered. Put the plums and sug^ar into a preserving kettle^and 
pour in one half pint of clear hard water. Hang the kettle 
over a moderate fire, and boil and skim it. As soon as the 
skin begins to- crack or shrivel, take put the pluins one at a 
time, (leaving the syrup on the fire,) and spread them on 
^arge dishes to cool. ~Place them in the open air, and as soon 
as they are cool enough to be touched with your fingers, sn\poth 
^he skin down where it is broken or ruffled. When quite 
cold, return them to the syrup, (which in the mean time must 
have been kept slowly simmering,) and beil the plums again 
till they are quite clear, but not till they break. Put them 
warm into large glass or queenVware jars, and pour the 
syrup over them. 
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TO PRESERVE PEARS. 

Take large fine juicy pears that are not perfectly ripe, and 
pare them smoothly and thin ; leaving on the stems, bui cu^ 
ting oat the black top at the blossom end of the fruit. As you 
pare them, lay them in a pan of cold water. Make a thin 
syrap, allowing a quart of water to a pound of loaf-sugar. Sim-* 
mer the pears in it for about half an hour. Then put them 
into a tureen, and let them lie in the syrup for two days. 
There must be syrup enough to cover them well. After two • 
days, drain the sjnrup from the pears, and add to it more sugar, . 
in the proportion of a pound to each pint of the thin syrup. , 

Stir in a very little beaten white of egg, (not more than one 
white to three or four pounds of sugar,) add some fresh lemon- 
peel pared thin, and set the.* syrup over a brisk fire. Boil it 
for ten minutes, and skim it well. Then add sufficient lemon- 
juice to flavour it ; and put in the pears. Simmer them in the 
strong syrup till they are quite transparent. Then take them 
ont, spread them to cool, and stick a dove in the blossom end 
. of each. Put them into glass jars ; and having kept the syrup 
Tvarm over the fire while the pears were cooling, pour it ovec ^ 

them. 

If you wish to have them red, add a little powdered cochi 
neal to. the strong syrup when you put in your pears. 



BAKED PEARS.— The best for baking are the large late 
ones, commonly called pound pears. Pare them, cut them in 
half, and take out the coies. Lay them in a deep white dish, 
with a thin slip of fresh lemoti-peel in the place from which 
each core was taken. Sprinkle them with sugar, and strew 
some whole cloves or some . powdered cinnamon among them. 
Pour imto the dish some port wine. To a dozen large pears 
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you may allow half a pound of sugar, and a pir*t of wiae. 
Cover the- dish with a large sheet of brown paper tied on ; set 
it in a moderate- oven, and let them bake till tender all through, 
which you may ascertain, by sticking a broom twig through 
them. They will be done in about an hour, or they may pro- 
bably require more time ; but you must not let them remain 
long 'enough in the oven to break or fall to pieces. When 
cool, pill them up in a stone jar. In cold weather they will 
keep a week. 

To bake . smaller pears, pare them, but leave ^n the stems, 
and do not core them. Put them into a deep dish with fresK 
lemon or orange-peel ; throw on them some brown sugar or 
molasses ; pour, in at the bottom a little water to keep them 
from burning ; and balce them till tender throughout. 



TO PRESERVE GOOSEBERRIES. 

The best way of preserving goosreberries is with jelly. They 
should be full grown but green. Take six quarts of goose- 
berries, and select three quarts of the largest and finest to pre- 
serve whole, reserving trfe others for the jelly. Put the whole 
ones into a pan with sufficient water to cover them, and simmer 
them slowly till they begin to be tender; but do not keep 
them on the fire till they are likely to burst. Take them out 
carefully with a perforated skimmer to drain the warm water 
from them, and lay them directly in a pan of cold water. Pot 
those that you intend for the jelly into a stew-pan, allowing to 
each quart of gooseberries half a pint of water. Boil them fast 
till they go all to pieces, and stir and mash them with a spoon. 
Then put them into a jelly-bag that has been first dipped in 
hot water, and squeeze through it all the juice. Measure the 
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juice, and to each pwt allow a psnaS and a MtaMvii^ugar. 
Break up the sugar, and put it into a preserving kettle ; pour 
the juice over it, and let it stand to melt, stirring it frequently. 
When it has all dissolved, set it over the fire, put the goose 
berries into it, and let them boil twenty minutes, or till they 
are quite clear, and till the jelly is thick and congeals in the 
spoon when you hold it in the air. If the gooseberries seem 
likely to break, take them out carefuUy* an4 let the jelly boil 
by itself till it is finished. When all is done, put up the 
gooseberries and the jelly together in glass jars. * 

Strawberries, raspberries, grapes, currants or any small fruit 
may in a similar manner be preserved in jell> 



TO STEW GOOSEBERRIES.— Top and tail them. 
Pour some boiling water on the gooseberries, cover them up, 
and let them set about half an hour, or till the skin is quite 
tender, but not till it bursts, as that will make the juice run 
out into the water.. Then pour off the water, and mix with 
tiie gooseberries an equal quantity of sugar. Put them into a 
porcelaBi stew-pan or skillet, and set it on hot coals, or on a 
charcoal furnace. In a few minutes you may begin to mash 
theni against the side of the pan vmh a wooden spoon. Let 
them stew about half an hour, stirring them frequently. They 
must be quite cold before they aije used for any thing. 



GOOSEBERRY FOOL.— Having stewed two quarts of 
gooseberries in the above manner, -stir them as soon as they 
are cold into a quart of rich boiling milk. Grate in a nutmeg, 
and covering the pan, let the gooseberries simmer in the milk 
for five minutes. Then stir in the beaten yolks of two or three 
eggs, and immediately remove it from the lire. .Keep on the 
cover a few minutes longer ; then turn out the mixture into a 
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deep dish or a glass bowl, and set it away to get cold, before U 
goes to table. Eat it with sponge-cake. It will probably 
leqoire additional sugar. 

Gooseberries prepared in this manner make a very good pud- 
ding, with the addition of a little grated bread. Use both 
whites and yolks of the eggs. Stir the mixture well, and bake 
it in a deep dish. Eat it cold, with sugar grated over it. 



TO BOTTLE GOOSEBERRIES.-For this purpose the 
'gooseberries must be large and full grown, but quite green. 
Top and tail them, and put them into wide-mouthed bottles as 
far up as the beginning of the nick. Cover the bottom of a 
large boiler or kettle with saw-dust or straw. Stand the bot- 
tles of gooseberries (slightly corked) upright in the boiler, and 
pour round them cold water to each, as far up as the fruit. 
Put a brisk fire under the boiler, and when the water boils up, 
instantly take out the bottles and fill them up to the mouth 
with boiling water, which you must have ready in a tea-kettle. 
Cork them again slightly, and when, quite cold put in the 
corks very tight and seal them. Lay the bottles on thMf sides 
in a box of dry sand, and turn them every day for four or five 
weeks. If properly managed, the gooseberries will keep a 
year, and may be used at any time, by stewing them with 
sugar. , 

You may bottle damsons in the same manner ; also grapes. 



PRESERVED RASPBERRIES 

FaKE a quantity of ripe raspberries, and set aside the half, 
•electing for that purpose the largest and firmest. Then put 
the remainder into your preserving pan, mash them, and set 
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tbem over the fire. As soon as they have come to a boil, take 
them out, let them cool, and then squeeze them through a 
bag. 

While they are cooling, prepare your sugar, which must be 
fijie loaf. Allow a pound of sugar to every quart of whole 
raspberries. Having washed the kettle clean, put the sugar 

4 

into it, allowing half a pint of cold water to two pounds of 
sugar. When it has melted in the water, put it on the fire, and 
boil it till the scum ceases to rise, and it is a thick synip ; 
taking care to skim it well. ITien put in the whole raspberries, 
and boil them rapidly a few minutes, but not long enough to 
cause them to burst. Take them out with a skimmer full of 
holes, and spread Ihem on a large dish to cool. Then mix 
with the syrup the juice of those you boiled first, and let it 
• boil about ten or fifteen minutes. Lastly, put in the whole 
fruit, and give it one more boil, seeing that it does not break. 

Put it vvarin into glass jars or tumblers, and when quite 
cold cover it closely with paper' dipped in brandy, tymg 
another paper tightly over it. ^ 

Strawberries may be done in the same manner ; blackberries 
also. 



H 

RASPBERRY JAM — Take fine raspberries that are per- 

f fectly ripe. Weigh them, and to each pound of fruit allow 
three quarters of a pound of fine loaf-sugar. Mash the- rasp- 
beniBs, and break up the sugar. Then mix them together, 
and put them into a preserving kettle over a good fire. Stir 
them frequently and skim them. The jam will be done in half 
an hour. Put it warm into glasses, and lay on the top a -white 
paper cut exactly to fit the inside, and dipped in brandy. Then 
tie on another cover of very thick white paper. 
Make blackberry jam in the same manner. 
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TO PRESERVE CRANBERRIES—The cranberries 
must be large and ripe. Wash them, and to six quarts of cran- 
berries allow nirie pounds of the best brown sugar. Take 
three quarts of the cranberries, and put them into a stew-pan 
with a pint and a half of water. Cover the pan, and boil or 
stew them till they are all to pieces. Then squeeze the juice 
through a jelly-bag. Put the sugar into a preserving kettle, 
pour the cranberry juice over it and let it stand till it is all 
melted, stirring it up frequently. Then place the ketde over 
the fire, and put in the remaining three quarts of whole cranber- 
ries. Let them boil till they are tender, clear, and of a brigl\t 
colour, skimming them frequently. When done, put them warm 
into jars with the syrup, which should be like a thick jelly. 



RED CURRANT JELLY.— The currants should be par- 
fediy ripe and gathered on a dry day." Strip them from the 
stalks, and put them into a stone jar. Cover the jar, and set 
It up to the neck in a kettle of boiling water. Keep the water 
boiling round the jar till the currants are all broken, stirring 
them up occasionally. Then • put them into a jelly-bag, and 
squeeze out all the jtfice. To each pint of juice allow a pound 
and a .quarter of the best loaf-sugar. Put the sugar into a por- 
celain kettle, pour the juice over it, and stir it frequently till it 
is all melted. Then set the kettle over a moderate fire, and 
let it boil twenty minutes, or till you find that the jelly con- 
geals in the spoon when you hold it in the air; skim it care- 
fully all the time. When the jelly is done, pour it warm into 
tumblers, and cover each with two rounds of white tissue 
paper, cut to ftt ^cactly the inside of the glass. 

Jelly of gooseberties, plums, raspberries, strawberries, bar- 
berries, blackberries, grapes, and other small fruit may all be 
made in this manner. 
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,i||inTE CURRANT JELLY The eanants shoald be 

quite ripe, and gathered on a dry day. Havingr stripped them 
horn die stalks, pat them into a close stone Jar, and set it in 
alettl^ of boiling water. As soon as the currants begin to 
Imak, take them out and strain them through a linen cloth. 
To ea(^ pint of juice allow a pound and a quarter of the best 
dooMe refined loaf-sugar; break it small, and put it into a 
porcelain preserving pan ^ith barely sufficient water to melt 
it; not quite jialf a pint to a pound and a quarter of sugar ; it 
must be either clear spring water or river water filtered. Stir 
up the sagar while it is dissolving, and when all is«melted« 
pat it over a brisk fire, and boil and skim it till clear and 
thick. When the scum ceases to rise, put in the white currant 
yngin and boil it fast for ten minutes. Then put it warm into 
tombleis, and when it is cold, coyer it with double white 
tissue paper. 

In making this jelly, use only a silver spoon, and caretully 
^obseiYe all the abpve precautions, that it may be transparent 
a&d delicate. If it is not quite clear and bright when aone 
^ouing, you may run it again through a jelly-bag. 

White raspberry jelly may be prepared in the same manner. 
A rery nice sweetmeat is made of white raspberries preserved 
whole, by putting them in white currant jelly during the 
ten minutes that you are boiling the juice with the syrup. You 
may also preserve red raspberries whole, by boiling them, in 
*ed cnrrant jelly. 

BLACK CURRANT JELLY— Take large ripe black 

currants; strip |hem from the stalks, and mash them with tie 

back of a ladle. Theti out them into a preserving kettle with 

4 tombler of water to each quart of currants; cover il 

closely, sei it over a moderate fire, and when the ourrants hav<« 
* 83 
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come to a boil, take them out, and squeeze them throfM|^ a 
jelly "bag. To each pint of juice you may allow about a 
pound of loaf-flragar, and (havinf washed the preserang kettle 
petfectly clean) put in the sugar with the juice; stir them • 
together till well mixed and dissolved, and then boil it t^ | 
longer than ten minutes; as the juice of black cunrants beti^ 
very thick will come to a jelly very soon, and i£ boiled too 
long will be tough and repy* 

Black currant jelly is excellent for sore throats ; and if eatea 
freely on the first symptoms of the disease, will frequently 
check ^t witbout any other remedy. It would be well for all ;ij 
femilies to keep it in the house. 



GRAPE JE£LY.^Take ripe juicy grapes, pick fiiem fiom ^ 
the stems; put them into a large earthen pan, and mash tbe&i j 
with the back of a wooden ladle, or with a potato beetle. Pol 
tbem into a kettle, (without any water,) cover them closely 
and let them boil for a quarter of an hour; stirring them j)f^ 
occasionally from' the bottom. . Tben sq\ieeze them through a 
jelly-bag, and to each pi^it of juice allow a pound of loaJ&sQgar. 
Dissolve the sugar in the grape juice ; then put it over a ^uick 
fire in a preserving ketde, and boil and skim it twenty minutes. 4 
When it is a clear thick jelly, take it off, pat it warm iato * 
tumblers, and cover them with double tissue paper cut ^to fit i 
tha inside. '" . _. ^ 

In the same manner you may make an excellent jeUjr ^1^ ^ 
common use, of ripe fox grapes and the best broi^n sugar; 
mixing with the sugar beforie it goes on the fire, a little beater 
^-hite of egg ; allowing two whites to three pounds of sugar. 



BRANDY GRAPES^-Take some large close bunches 
of fine grapes, (they mifst not be too ripoy) and allow to 
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etflltaiich a quarter of a pound of broised sugar eandy. Pat * 
the grapes and the sugar candy into large jars, (about two- 
thirds folU) and fill them up with Freoeh brandy. Tie tbem 
up clottly, and keep them in a dry place. Morella cherries 
nay be done in the same manner. 

Forngn grapes are kept in bunches, laid lightly in earthen 
Jm (^ dry saw-dust. 



TO KEEP WILD GRAPES.— father the small black 
wild grapes late in the season, after they have been ripened by 
t^Nist. Pick them from the stems, and put them ipto stone 
JUB, (two-thirds full,) with layers of brown sugar, and fill 
them up with cold molasses. They will keep all winter ; and ^ 
they mdce good common pies. If they incline to ferment ia 
.^ jan, give them a boil with additional sagar. 
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TO PRESERVE STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberries for preserving should be large and ripe. 
They will keep best if gathered in dry weather, when there 
luis been no rain for at least two .d^y** Having bulled, or 
topped and tailed them all, select the largest and firmest, ao^ 
spread them out separately on flat ^Mies ; having first weighed 
Ibeaii and allowed to each pound of strawberries a pouog;^ of 
'fowdered loaf-sugar. Sift half the sugar over them. Then 
taleC'^e inferior strawberries that were left, and those that 
^s over ripe ; mix with them an equal quantity of powdered 
sagtr, and mash them. Put them into a basin covered wilh 
s plate, and set them over the fire in a pan of boiling watrr, 
till they become a tbiek juice ; then strain it through a bag 
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and mix -with it the other h^If of the sugar that you ht$>9e 
allotted to the 8t^awberrie^, which are to he done whole. Put 
it into a porcelain kettle, and boil and skim it till the seam 
ceases to rise ; then put in the whole strawberries with the 
sugar in which they have been lying, and all the juice tlialt 
may have exuded from them. Set tiiem over the fire ia ^e 
syrup, just long eno.ugh to heat them a little; and in a few 
minutes take them out, one by one, with a tea-spoon, and 
spread them on dishes to cool ; not allowing them to tomch 
each other. l*hen take off what scum may arise from the 
additional sugar. Repeat this several times, taking oat thA 
strawberries and cooling them till they become quile dewt 
They must not be allowed to boil ; and if they seem likely to 
break, they should be instantly and finally taken from the fee. 
When quite cold^ put them with the syrup into tumblers, or 
into white queen's-ware pots. If intended to keep a long 
time it will be well to put at the top a layer of apple jelly. 

TO PRESERVE CHERRIES. 

Take Jarge ripe mor^ll^pherries ; weigh them, and to each 
^und allow a pound t)f loafrsugar. Stone the cherries, (open- 
iqg them with a sharp quill,) and save the juice that comes 
froaPthem in the process. As you stone l^em, throw them 
into A large pan or tureen, and strew about half the sugar over 
them, and let them lie in it *an hour or two after they are all 
iltoned. Then put them into a preserving kettle with the re-"" 
^ainder of the sugar, and boil and skim them^till the frtixX is 
clear and the syrup thick. 
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CHERRIES PRESBRVED WHOLE.— The large ear- 
natioB cherries are the beat for this purpose. They should be 
quite ripe. Prick every one in several places with a needle, and 
leave on the stalks cat short. To each pound of cherries allow 
a pound and a quarter of the best loaf-sugar. Spread them on 
large dishes, and strew over them a thick layer of the sugar 
powdered fine ; about a quarter of a pound of sugar to each pound 
oC cherries. Of you may put them into a large tureen, and dis- 
perse the sugar among them, coyer them, and let them set all 
nighu In the morning get some ripe red currants ; pick them 
from the stalks, and squeeze them through a linen cloth till you 
bare just sufficient juice to moisten the remaining sugar, 
which you must have ready in a preserving kettle. When the 
Bngai has melted in the currant juice, put it over the fire, and 
when it has been well boiled and skimmed, put in the cherries 
^d simmer them half an hour, or till they are so clear that 
you can see the stones through them. Then take them up one 
at a time, and spread them out to cool. Taste one, and if the 
sugar does not seem to have sufficiently penetrated it, return 
^em to the syrup and boil them a little longer, but do not 
allow them to break. If you are willing to take the trouble, 
you may put them out to cool thiee or four times while sim- 
ooering. This will make them more transparent, and prevent 
4cm from bursting. • 

PHERRY JELLY.— Take fine juicy red cherries* and 
atooe them. Save half the stones, crack them; and extract the 
l^erneis. Put the cherries and the kernels into a preserving 
^^e over a slow fire, and let them boil gently in their juice for 
half an Iiour. Then transfer them to a jelly^bag, and squeeze 
outt^G juice.. Measure it, and to each pint allow a pound of fine 
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loaf-sugar. Dissolve the sugar in the juice, and then boil and 
ttkim it for twenty or thirty minutes. Put it up in tumblers 
covered with tissue paper. * 



CHERRY ^AH- — To each pound of cherries allow three 
quarters of a pound of the best brown sugar. Stone them, 
and as you do so throw the sugar gradually into the pan with 
them. Cover them and let them set all night. Next day, boil 
them slowly till the .cherries and sugar form a thick smooth 
mass. Put it up in queen Vware jars. 



TO DRY CHERRIES.— Choose the finest and largest red 
cherries for this purpose. Stone them, and spread them on 
large dishes in the sun, till they become quite dry, taking 
them in as soon as the sun is off, or if the sky becomes cloudy. 
Put them up in stone jars, strewing among them some of the 
best brown sugar. 

The common practice of drying cherries with the stones in, 
(to save trouble,) renders \hem so inconvenient to eat, that 
they are of little use, when done in that manner. 

"With the stones extracted, dried cherries will be found 
very good for common pies. 



BARBERRY JELLY— Take ripe barberries, and having • 
stripped them from the stalks, mash them, and boil them in 
their juice for a quarter of an hour. Then squeeze them 
through a bag; allow to each pint of juice, a pound of loaf- 
sugar ; and having melted the sugar in the juice, boil them 
together twenty or twenty-five minutes, skimming carefully 
Put it up in tumblers with tissue paper. 
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FROSTED FRUrr Take large ripe cherries, plums, 

apricots, or grapes, and cut off half the stalk. Hare ready 
in one dish some beaten white of egg, and in another some 
fine loaf-sugar, powdered and sifted. Dip the fruit first into 
the white of egg, ,and then roll it one by one in the pow- 
dered sugar. Lay a sheet of white paper on the bottom of a 
xeyersed sieve, set it on a stove or in some other warm 
place, and spread the frait on the paper till the icing is 
hardened. 

PEACH LEATHER. — ^To six pounds of ripe peaches, 
(pared and quartered,) allow three pounds of the best brown 
sugar. Mix them together, and put them into a preserving 
kettle, with barely water enough to keep them from burning. 
Pound and mash them a while with a wooden beetle. Then 
boil and skim them for three hours or more, stirring them 
nearly all the time. When done, spread them thinly on large 
dishes, and set them in the sun for three or four days. Finish 
the drying by loosening the peach leather on the dishes, and 
setting them in the oven after the bread is taken out, letting 
them remain ' till the oven is cold. Roll up the peach leather 
and put it away in a box. 

Apple leather may be made in the same manner. 



RHUBARB JAM, — Peel the rhubarb stalks and cut them 
into small square pieces. Then weigh them, and to each 
pound allow three quarters of a pound of powdered loaf-sugrar. 
Put the sugar and the rhubarb into a large, deep, white pan, 
in alternate layers, the top layer to be of sugar— cover it, and 
let it stand all night. In the morning, put it into a preserving 
kettle, and boil it slowly till the whole is dissolved into a thick 
mass, stirring it frequently, and skimming it before every stir 4 
ring. Put it warm into glass jars, and tie it up with brandy 
papelv 
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PASTRY, PUDDINGS, ETC 



THE BEST PLAIN PASTE. 

All paste should be made in a very cool* place, as heat ren- 
uers it heavy. It is far more difficult to get it light in summer 
than in winter. A marble slab is much, better to roll it on than 
a paste-board. It will be improved in lightness by washing the 
butter in very cold water, and squeezing and pressing* out all 
the salt, as salt is injurious to paste. In New York and in 
the Eastern states, it is customary, in the dairies, to put more 
salt in what is called fresh butter, than in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania) and Delaware. This butter, therefore, should al- 
ways undergo the process of washing and squeezing before it 
is used for pastry or cakes. None but the very best butter 
should be taken for those purposes ; as any unpleasant taste 
is always increased by baking. Potted butter never makes 
good paste. As pastry is by no means an article of- absolute 
necessity, it is better not to have it at all, than to make it 
badly, and of inferior in^edients; few things being more 
unwholesome than hard, heavy dough. The flour for paste 
should always be superfine. 

.You may bate paste in deep dishes or in soup plates. For 
shells that are to be baked empty, and afterwards filled with 
stewed fruit or sweetmeats, deep plates of block tin with 
broad edges are best. If you use patty-pans, the more flat 
they are the better. Paste always rises higner and is more 
perfectly light and flaky, when unconfined at the sides while 
^baking. That it may be easily taken out, the dishes or tins 
should be well buttered. 
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To makd a nice plain paste,— «ift three pints of superfina 
fiooT, by rabbingr it through a sieve into a deep pan. Divide 
a pound of fresh butter into Ibor quarters. Cut up one quarter 
into the flour, and rub it fine with y6ur hands. Mix in, gra- 
dually, as much cold water as will make a tolerably stiff 
dough, and then knead it slightly. Use as little water as 
possible or the pa§te will be tough. Sprinkle a little flour on 
your paste-board, lay the lump of dough upon it, and kneadnt 
a very short time. Flour it, and roll it out into a very thin 
sheet, always rolling from you. Flour your rolling-pin ttf 
prevent its sticking. Take a second quarter of the butter, and 
with your thumb, spread it all over the sheet of paste. If your 
hand is warm, use a knife instead of your thumb ; for if the 
butter oils, the paste will be heavy. When you have put on 
the layer of butter, sprinkle it with a very little flour, and with 
youi hands roll up the paste as you wouldpa sheet of paper. 
Then flatten it with a rolling-pin, and roll it* out a second time 
into a thin sheet. Cover it with another layer of butter, as 
befoiM^ and again nfX it up into a scroll. Flatten it again, put 
on the last layer of butter, floui it slightly, and again roll up the 
sheet. The!| cut the scroll into as many pieces as you want 
sheets for your ^tishes or patty-pans. Roll out each piece 
almost an inch tlfick. Flour your dishes, lay the paste lightly 
on them, notch the edges, and bake it a light brown. The 
oYen must be moderate. If it is too hot, the paste will bake 
befcne it has risai suflieiently. If too cold, it will scarcely 
rise at all, and will be white and clammy. When you begin 
to make paste in this manner, do not quit it till it is ready iot 
the oven. It must always^ baked in a close oveli where no 
air can reach it. 

The best rolling-pins, are those that are straight, and as 
thick at the ends as in the middle. They shouldF> be held by 
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the handles, and the longer Ukae handles the more cimTenient. 
llie common rolling-pins that decrease in size towards the 
ends, are much less effective, and more tedious, as they can 
roll so little at a time;nhe extremities not pressing on the 
dough at all. 

All pastry is best when fresh. After the first day it loses 
much of its lightness, and is therefore more unwholesome. 



COMMON PIE CRUST.— Sift two quarts of superfine 
flour into a pan. Divide one pound of fresh butter into two 
equal parts, and cut up one half in the flour, rubbing it fine. 
Mix it with a very little cold water, and make it into a round 
lump. Knead it a little. Then flour your paste-board, and 
roll the dough out into a large thin sheet. Spread it all over 
with the remainder of the butter. Flour it, fold it up, and roll 
it out again. Then fold it again, or roll it into a scroll. Cut 
it into as many pieces as you want sheets of paste, and roll 
each not quite an ineh thick. Butter your pie-dish. 

This paste will do for family use, whan covered piff are 
wanted. Also for apple dumplings, potrpies, &c.; though 
all boiled pa^te is best when made of suet instead of hnUear. 
Short cakiss may be made of this, cut out niih the edge of a 
tumbler. It should always be eaten fresh. •'^ 



SUET PASTE Having removed the skin and strmgy 

fibres from a pound of beef suet, chop it a* fine as possible. 
Siit two quarts of flour into a deep pan, and rub into it dne 
half of the suet. Make it into a round lump of dough, widi 
cold water, and then knead it a little. Lay the dough on your 
paste-board, roll it out very thin, and cover it with the remain- 
ing half of the suet. Flour it, roll it out thin again, and th^ 
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roU it into a seroll. Cut it into as many pieces as yon want 
slieets of paste, and roll them out half an inch thick. 

Suet paste should always be boiled. It is good for plain 
paddings that are made of apples, gooseberries, blackberries or 
Other fruit ; and for dumplings. If you use it for poUpie, roll 
it the last time ra&er thicker than if wanted for any other pur- i 

pose. If properly made, . it will be light and flaky, and the 
suet imperceptible. If the suet is minced very fine, and tho- . . 
roughly incorporated with the flour, not the slightest lump 
vill appear when the paste comes to table. 

The suet must not be melted before it is used ; but meiely i 

minced" as fine as possible and mixed eM with the flour. 

If for dumplings to eat with boiled mutton, the dou^ must 
be rolled out thick, and cut out of the size you want them, 1 

with a tin, or with the edge of a cup or tumbler. 



DRIPPING PASTE.— To a pound of fiesh beef-dripping, 
that has been nicely clarified, allow two pounds and a quarter 
of flour. Put the flour into a large pan, and mix the dripping 
wakh it, rubbing it into the flour with your haads tRl it is 
ttnoroughly incorporated. Then make it into a stiff dough with 
a little cold water, and roll it out twice. This may be used 
for common meat pies. 

LARD PASTE.— Lard for paste should never be used 
without an equal quantity of butter. Take half a pound of 
nice lard, and half a pound of fresh butter ; rub them together 
into two pounds and a quarter of flour, and mix it with a little 
cM water to a stiff dough. Roll it out twice. Use it for 
common pies. Lard should always be kept in tin. 
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POTATO PASTE.— To twocpiarts of flour, allow fourteen 
good sized potatoes. Boil the potatoes till they are Uio* 
roughly done throughout. Hien peel, and mash them Teiy 
fine* Rub them through a cullender. 

Having sifted the flour into a pan, add the potatoes gn^ 
dually; rubbing them well into the flour with your hands. 
Mix in sufficient cold water to make a stiff dough. Roll it out 
evenly, and you may use it for apple dumplings, boiled apple 
pudding, beef-dteak pudding, &c. 

Potato pas^e must be sent to table quite hot ; as soon as it 
cools it becomes tough and heavy. It is unfit for baking ; and 
even when bmled is less light than suet paste. 



FINE PUFF PASTE.— To every pound of the best fresh 
letter allow a pound or a quart of superfine flour. Sift the 
flour into a deep pan, and then sifl on a plate some additional 
flour to use for sprinkling and rolling. -Wash the butter 
through two cold waters ; squeezing out all the salt,«nd whaV 
ever milk may remain in it; and then make it up with your 
hands into a round lump, and put it in ice till you are readj^o 
use it. Then divide the butter into four equal parts. Cut up 
one of the quarters into the pan of flour ; and divide the re- 
maining three quarters into six pieces,* cutting each quarter 
in half. Mix with a knife the flour and butter that is in the 
pan, adding by degrees a very little cold water till you have 
made it into a lump of stiff dough. Then sprinkle some flour 
on the paste-board, (you should have a marble slab,) take tlie 
dough from the pan by lifting it out with the knife, lay it on 
the board, and flouring your rolling-pin, roll out the paste into 
a large thin sheet. Then with the knife, put all over it, at 

* Or into nine ; and roll it in that number of times. 
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eqiqd distances, one of the six pieces of batter divided into 
sai^ bits. Fold up tlie sheet of paste, flour it, roll it out 
again, and add in the same manner another of the portions of 
batter. Repeat this process till the butter is all in. Then 
fold it once more, lay it on a plate, and set it in a cool place 
till you ai% ready to use it. Then divide it into as many 
pieces as you want sheets of paste ; roll out each sheet, and 
put them into buttered plates or patty-pans. In using the 
ToUing-pin, observe always to roll from you. Bake the paste 
in a moderate oven, but rather quick than slow. No air must 
be admitted to it while baking. 

The edges of paste should always be notched before it goes 
into the oven. For this purpose, use a sharp penknife, dipping 
it frequently in flour as it becomes sticky.' The notches 
should be even and regutar. If you do them imperfectly at 
first, they cannot be mended by sticking on additional bits ot 
paste ; as, when baked, every patch will be doubly conspicu- 
ous. There are various ways of notching ; one of the neatest 
is to fold over one corner of each notch ; or you may arrange 
the ftotches to stand upright and lie flat, alternately, all round 
the edge. They should be made small and regular. You 
may form the edge into leaves with the little tin cutters made 
for the purposed 

If th^ above directions for pufF paste are carefully followed, 
and if it is not spoiled in baking, it will rise to a great thick- 
ness and appear in flakes or leaves according to the number 
of times you have put in the butter. 

It should be eaten the day it is baked. 



^TCS^^^T paste.— Sift a pound and a quarter of the 

;\fiffl||l^jSgir, and three ounces of powdered loaf-sugar into a 

ae^di^. Cut up in it ten ounces of the best fresh 'butter, 

24 
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and Tab it fine with your hands. Make a hole in the 
poui in the yolks of two beaten ^ggs, and mix thein^ 
the flottr, &c. Then wet the whole to a stiff paste 
ha]f a pint of rich milk. Knead it well, and roll it out. 

This paste is intended for tarts of the finest sweetmeats. 
If used as shells, they should be baked empty, and* filled when 
cool. If made into covered tarts, they may be iced all oyer, 
in the manner of cakes, with beaten white of egg* and pow- 
dered loaf-sugrar. To make puffs of it, roll it out and cut it 
into round pieces with the edge of a large tumbler, or with a 
tin cutter. Lay the sweetmeat on one half of the paste, fold - 
the other over it in the form of a half-moon, and unite the 
edges by notching them together. Bake them in a brisk oven, 
and when cool, send' them to table handsomely arranged, 
several on a dish. 

Sweet paste is rarely used except for very handsome enter- 
tainments. You may add some rose water in mixing it. 



SHELLS. — Shells of paste are made of one sheet each, 
rolled out in a circular form, and spread over the bottona, 
sides, and edges of battered dishes or patty-pans, and baked 
empty ; to be filled, when cool, with stewed fruit, (which for 
this purpose should be always cold, J or with sweetmeats. 
They should be made either of fine puff paste, or of the best 
plain paste, or of sweet paste. They are generally rolled out 
rather thick, and will require about half an hour to bake. The 
oven should be rather quick, and of equal heiait throughout; if 
hotter in one part than in another, the paste will draw to one 
side, and be warped and disfigured. The shells should be 
baked of a light brown. When cool, they must bej 
of the dishes on which they were baked, and 
plates, and filled with the fruit. 
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f pttif paste will rise best if baked on flat patty-pans, 
ales. When they are cool, pile the sweetmeats on 
a heap. 

thicker and higher the paste rises, and the more it 
flakes in layers or'leayes, the finer it is considered. 

Baking paste as empty shells, preyents it from being moist 
or clammy at the bottom. 
Tarts are small shells with fruit in them. 




PIES.—- Pies may be made with any sort of paste. It is a 
fault to roll it out too thin ; for if it has not sufficient sub- 
stance, it will, when baked, be dry and tasteless. For a pie, 
divide the paste into two sheets ; spread one of them over tftc 
bottom and sides of a deep dish well buttered. Next put in the 
fruit or oih& ingredients, (heaping it higher in the centre,) 
and then place the other sheet of paste on the top as a lid or 
cover; pressing the edges closely down, and afterwards 
crimping or notching them with a sharp small knife. 

In making pies of juicy fruit, it is wel^to put on the centre 
of the under crust a common tea-cup, laying the fruit round it 
and OY^r it. The juipe will collect under the cup, and not be 
liable to run out from between the edges. There should be 
plenty of sugitr strewed among the fruit as you put it into the pie. 

Preserves should never be put into covered pies. The 
proper way is to lay them in baked shellst 

All pies are best the day they are baked. If kept twenty- 
four hours the paste falls and becomes comparatively hard, 
heavy, and unwholesom^. If the fruit is not ripe, it s*hould 
be stewed with sugar, and then allowed to get cold before it 
is put into the pie. If put in warm it will make the paste 
With fruit pies always have^ sugar dish on the 
they should hot be found sweet enough. 
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STANDING PIES.— Cut up half a pound of butter, and 
put it into a sauce-pan with three quarters of a pint of il^ate^; 
cover it, and set it on hot coals. Have ready in a.pa!^t^o , 
pounds of sifted flour ; make a hole in the middle of it,^ff<for 
in the melted butter as soon as it boils, and then with a spoon 
gradually mix in the flour. When it is well mixed, knead it 
with your hands into a stiff dough. Sprinkle your paste-board 
with flour, lay the dough upon it, dnd continue to knead it 
with your hands till it no longer sticks to them, and is quite 
light. Then let it stand an hour to cool. Cut off pieces for 
the bottom and top ; roll them out thick, and roll out a long 
piece for the sides or walls of the pie, which you must fix on 
the bottom so as to stand up all round ; cement them togeth'er 
with white of egg^ pinching and closing them firihly. Then 
put in the ingredients of your pie, (which should be venison, 
game, or poultry,) and lay on the lid or top crust, pinchingr 
the edges closely together. You may ornament the sides and 
top with leaves or flowers of paste, shaped with a tin cutter, 
and notch or scollop the edges handsomely. Before you set 
it in the oven glaze it all over with white of egg. Bake it 
four hours.- These pies are always eaten cold, and in winter 
will keep two or three weeks, if the air is carefully excluded 
from them; and they may be carried to a;, considerable 
distance. 



A PYRAMID OF TARTS ^Roll out a sufficient quantity 

of the best puff paste, or sugar paste ; and with oval or circu- 
lar cutters, cut it out into seven or eight pieces of different 
sizes ; stamping the middle of each with the. cutter you intend 
tising for the next. Bake diem all separately, and when they 
are cool, place them on a dish, in a pyramid, (gradually dimi- ,^ 
nishing in size,) the largest piece at tlie ^ ^ttrrm'^ gPlP^Eir* '^ J 
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and half a pound of citron cat in large strips. Mix these 
ingredients thoroughly, and moisten the whole with a pint of 
white wine, half a pint of rose-water, and half a pint of brandy.. 
Ba£e it in very nice paste. 

mince pies may be eaten by persons who refrain from 
Lent. 
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ORANGE PUDDING. 

GRiiTE the yellow part of the rind, and squeeze the juice of 
two large, smooth, deep-coloured oranges. Stir together to a 
cream, half a pound of butter, and half a pound of powdered 
white sugar, and add a wine-glass of mixed wine and brandy. 
Beat very light six eggs, and stir them gradually into the mix- 
ture. Put it into a buttered dish with a broad edge, round 
which lay a border of puff-paste neatly notched. Bake it naif 
an hour, and when cool grate white sugar over it. 

You may add to the mixture a Naples biscuit, or two finger 
biscuits, grated. 



LEMON PUDDING— May be made precisely in the 
same manner as the above ; substituting lemons for oranges. 



QUINCE PUDDING.— Take six large ripe quinces; 
pare them, and cut out all the blemishes. Then scrape them 
to a pulp, and mix the^ulp with half a pint of cream, and 
half a pound of powdered sugar, stirring them together very 
hard.* Beat the yolks of seven eggs, (omitting all the whites 
except two,) and stir them gradually into the mixture, adding 
two wine glasses of rose wate^r. Stir the whole well together, 
^it in a buttered dish three quarters of an hour 
over it when cold. 
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If you cannot obtain cream, yon may substitute a quarter 
of a pound of fresh butter stirred with the sugar and quince. 
A baked apple pudding may be made in the same manner. 



ALMOND PUDDING.— Take half a pound of 
sweet almonds, and three ounces of shelled bitter al 
or peach-kernels. Scald and peel them; throwing 
as they are peeled, into cold water. Then pound 
one at a time in a marble mortar, adding to each al 
drops of rose water ; otherwise they will be heavy and oily. 
Mix the sweet and bitter almonds together by pounding them 
alternately ; and as you do them, take them out and lay them 
on a plate. They must each be beaten to a fine smooth paste, 
free from the smallest lumps. It is best to prepare them the 
day before you m^ke the pudding. 

Stir to a cream half a pound of fresh butter and half a 
Dound of piowdered white sugar ; and by degrees pour into it 
a glass of mixed wine and brandy. Beat to a stiS* froth, the 
whites only, of twelve eggs, (you may reserve the yolks for 
custards or other purposes,) and stir alternately into the butter 
and sugar the pounded almonds and the beaten white of egg. 
When the whole is well mixed, put it into a buttered dish and 
Jty puff paste round the edge. Bake it about half an hour, 
and when cold grate sugar over it. 




ANOTHER ALMOND PUDDMG.— Blanch three quar- 
ters of a pound of shelled sweet almonds, and three ounces of 
shelled bitter almond s« and beat them in a mortar to a fine 
paste ; mixing them well, and adding by degrees a tea-cup 
full, or more, of rose water. Boil in a pint of rich milk, a few 
sticks of cinnamon broken up, and a few blad 
When the milk has come to a boil, take it off thi 
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it into a pan, and soak in it five 8«ale rusks cut into dlice«. 
They mnst soak till quite dissolved. Stir to a cream three 
quarters of a pound of fresh butter, mixed with the sjlme quau- 
ti^ of powdered loaf-sugar. Beat ten eggs very light, yolks 

^er, and then stir alternately into the butter 

)k, eggs, and almonds. Set it on a stove or a 

itir the whole together till very smooth and 

[to a buttered dish and bake it three quarters 

^nst be eaten cool or cold. 



COCOA-NUT PUDDING Having opened a cocoa-nut, 

pare off ^e brown skin from the pieces, and wash them all in 
cold water. Then weigh three quarters of a pound, and grate 
it into a dish. Cut up half a pound of butter into half a pound 
of powdered loaf-sugar, and stir them together to a cream ; 
add to them a glass of wine and rose water mixed. Beat the 
whites only, of twelve eggs, till they stand alone on the r9d8 : 
and then stir the grated cocoa-nut and the beaten white of egg 
alternately into the butter and sugar ; giving the whole a hard 
stirring at the last. Put the mixture into a buttered'idish, lay 
puff paste round the flat edge, and bake it half an hour in a 
Aioderate oven. When cool, grate powdered sugar over it^ 



ANOTHER COCOA-NUT PUDDING.— Peel and cut 
up the cocoa-nut, and wash and wipe the pieces. Weigh one 
pound, and graie it fine. 1'hen mix with it three stale t^H 
or small sponge-cakes, grated also. Stir together till very 
light half a pound of butter and half a pound of powdered 
white sugar, and add a glass of white wine. Beat six whole, 
jrery light, and stir them gradually into the butter and sugar 
ited cocoa-nut. Having sMfred th^ whole 
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rery hard at the last, put it into a buttered dish and bake it 
half an hour. 




PUMPKIN PUDDING— Take a pint of pumpkin that 
has been stewed soft, arid pressed through i r 1 1 Ujii^dBCj Mil] f 
in half a pint of warm milk, a qaarter of a pcMmi 0f 
and the same quantity of sugar, stirring them we& iD| 
If you can conveniently procure a pint of rich cream ii-^|i^be 
• bptter than the milk and butter. Beat eight eg^s very light, 
and add them gradually to the other ingredients, alternately 
with the pumpkin. Then stir in a wine glass of rose water 
and two glasses of wine mixed together ; a large tea-spoonful 
of powdered mace and cinnamon mixed, and a 'grated nutmeg. 
Having stirred the whole very hard, put it into a battered 
dish and bake it three quarters of an hour. 



A SQUASH PUDDING.— Pare, cut in pieces, and stew 
m a very little water, a yellow winter squash. When it is 
quite soft, drain it dry, and mash it in a cullender. Then put 
it into a pan, and mix with it a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Prepare two pounded crackers, or an equal quantity «f grated 
stale bread. Stir gradually a quarter of a pound jof powdered 
sugar into a quart of rich milk, and add by degrees, the squash, 
and the powdered biscuit. Beat nine eggs very light, and 
stir them gradually into the mixture. Add a glass of white 
wine, a ghsiss of brandy, a glass of rose water, and ^ table- 
spoonful of mixed spice, nutmeg, mace» and cinnamon pow- 
dered. Stir the whole very hard, till all the ingredients are 
tnoroughly mixed. Bake it three quaiters of an hour in a 
buttered dish ; and when cold, grate white sugar over it. 

v. • • 
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YAM PUDDIKO.— Tak» one pound of TOsttod ymm, and 
vnb H through a ouUender. Mix with it half a pound of whila 
•agar, a pint of eream or half » pound of butter, a tea* 
•pooufal of powdered cinnamon*, a grated nutmeg, and a wine 
glnae of roee water, and one of wine. Set it away to get eold« 
Then beat six egga TOry light. Stir them into Hm miztnre* 
Pat it into a buttered dish ai^ biJie it half an hour. Gfale 
sugar over it when cold. 



CHESTNUT PUDDINCU-May be made in the aberu 
n^anner. 



POTATO PUDPIN6.— Boil a pound of fine potatoes, 
peel fhem, mash tfaemy and rub them through a cullender. 
Stir together to a cream, three quarters of a pound of augar 
and the aame quantity of butter. Add to them gradually, f 
wine glaaa of roee water, a glass of wine, and a glass of 
brandy ; a tea-spoonful of powdered mace and cinnamon, a 
grated nutmeg, and the juice and grated peel of a large lemon* 
Then beat six ^gs very light, and add them by degrees to ths 
mixture, alternately with the potato. Bake it three quartan 

« 

of an hour in a buttered dish. - 



SWEET POTATO PUDDING.-.1Hike half a pound of 

sweet potatoes, Vash them, and put them into a pot with a 

very little water, barely enough to keep them from burning. 

Let them simmer slowly for sebout half an hour; they must 

be only parlxHled, otherwise they will be soft, and may n^akt 

tito pudding heary. When they are half done, take them out, 

peel them, and when cold, grate them. Stir together to a 

oream, half a pound of butter and a quarter of a pound and 

two ounces of powdered sugar, add a grated nutmegs a large 

95 . 
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tearspoonfnl of powdered dnnamon, and half a tea-spoooful of 
i>eaten mace. Also the juice and grated peel of a lemon, 
a wine glads^ of rose water, a glass of wine, and a glase of 
brandy. Stir these ingredients well together. Beat eight 
eggs veiy light, and stir them into the mixtura in tarn with 
the sweet potato, a little at a time of each. Having stirred 
the whole very hard at the last,^ put it into a buttered diah and 
bake it three quarters of an hour. 



CARROT PUDDING—May be made in the abore manner. 



GREEN CORN PUDDING Take twelve ears of green 

com, as it is called, (that is, Indian corn when full grown, but 
before it begins to harden and turn yellow,) and grate it. 
Have ready a quart of rich milk, and stir into it by degrees 
a Quarter of a pound of fresh butter, and a quarter of a pottiid 
of sugar. Beat four eggs till quite light ; and then stir them 
into the milk, &c. alternately with the grated corn, a little of 
each at a time. Put the mixture into a large buttered dish, 
and bake it four hours. It may be eaten either warm or cold. 
For sauce, beat together butter and white sugar in equal pro- 
portioi^s, mixed witli grated nutmeg. ' 
' To make this pudding, — ^you may, if more convenient, boil 
the com and cut it from the cob; but let it get quite cold 
before you stir it into the milk. I^ the com has been pre- 
viously boiled,.the pudding will require but two hours to bake. 



SAGO PUDDING Pick, wash, and dry half a pound of 

currants; and prepare a tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamoa; 
a half tea-spoonful of powdered mace ; and a beaten nutmeg. 
Have ready six table-spoonfuls of sago, picked clean, and 
fioaked for two hours in cold water. Boil ^he sago in a quart 
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pound of whole raisins, well floured to present their sinking. 
Sultana raisins are best, as they have no seeds. 

If these directions are exactly followed, this will be found 
a remarkably good and wholesome plain pudding. 

For all boiled puddings, a squarQ pudding-cloth which can 
be opened out, is much better than a bag. Jt should be very 
thick. 



A BAKED BREAD PUDDING.— Take a stale &7e cent 
loaf of bread ; cut off all the crust^and grate or rub the crumb 
as £ne as possible. Boil a quart of rich milk, and pour it hot 
over the bread ; then stir in a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and the same quantity of sugar, a glass of wine and brandy 
mixed, or a glass of rose water. Or you may omit the liquor 
and substitute the grated peel of a large lemon. Add a table- 
spoonful of mixed cinnamon and nutmeg powdered. Stir the 
whole very well, cover it, and set it away for half an hour. 
Then let it cool. Beat seven or eight eggs very light, and stir 
them gradually into the mixture after it is cold. Then butter 
a deep dish, and bake the pudding an hour. Send it to table 
cool. 



. A BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING.— Cut some 
slices of bread and butter moderately thick, omitting the 
crust; stale bread is best. Butter a deep dish, and cover the 
bottom with slices of the buttered bread. Have ready a 
pound of currants, picked, washed and dried. Spread one 
third of them thickly over the bread and butter, and strew on 
some brown sugar. Then put another layer of bread and 
butter, and cover it also w^ith currants and sugar. Finish 
with a third layer of each, and pour over the whole four eggs* 
beaten very light and mixed with a pint of milk, and a wine 
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l^ttss' of rose wmter. Bake the pnddingr an hour, aad grate 
nutmeg over it when done. Eat it warm, bat not hot.- 

You may eubstitate for the currants, raisins seededt and cat 
in half. 

This padding may be made also with layers oi stewed 
gooseberries instead .of the currants, or with pippin apples^ 
pared, cored and minced fine. 



A SUET PUDDING ^Mince very finely as much beef 

suet as will make two large table^poonfuls. Grate two 
handfuls of bread-crumbs; boil a quart of milk and pour it 
hot on the bread. Cover it, and set it aside to sleep for half 
an hour; then put it to cool. Beat eight eggs very light; 
sur the suet, and three table-spoonfuls of flour alternately into 
the bread ^nd'milk, and add, by degrees, the eggs. Lastly, 
stir in a table-spoonful of powdered nutmeg and cinnamoa 
mixed, and. a glass of mixed wine and brandy. Pour it into 
a bag that has been dipped in hot water and floured ; tie it 
firmly, put it into a pot of boiling water, and boil it two horns* 
Do not take it up till immediately before it ijs wanted, and 
send it to table hot. 

Eat it with wine sauce, or with molasses. 



A CUSTARD PUDDING.— Take fhre fbble^poonfuls out 
of a quart of cream or. rich milk, and mix them with two large 
^oonfuls of fine flour. Set the rest of the milk to Ixnl, 
flavouring it with half a dozen peach leaves, or with bitter 
almonds broken up. When it has bofted hard, take it off, 
strain it, and stir in the cold milk and flour. Set it away to 
cool, and beat very light ten yolks and four whites of eggs ; add 
ttiem to the milk, and stir in, at the last, a glass of brandy or 
white wine, a powdered nutmeg, and a quarter of a-poand <^ 
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BQgar. Butter a lar^e bowl or mould ; pour in the mixture ; 
tie a cloth tightly over it ; put it into a pot of boiling watery 
and boil it two hours, repleuishing the pot with hot water from 
a tea-kettle. When the pudding is done, let it get cool before 
you turn it out. Eat it with butter and sugar stirred together 
to a cream, and flavoured with lemon. 



FLOUR HASTY PUDDING— Tie together half a dozen 
peach-leayes, put them into a quart of milk, and set it on the 
fire to boil. When it has come to a hard boil, take out the 
leaves, but let the pot remain boiling on the fire. Then with 
a large wooden spoon in one hand, and some wheat flour in 
the other, thicken and stir it till it is about the consistence of 
a boiled custard. Afterwards throw in, one at a time, a dozen 
small bits of butter rolled in a thick coat of flour. Yon may 
enrich it by stirring in a beaten egg or two, a few minutes 
before you take it firom the fire. When done, pour it into a 
deep dish, and strew brown sugar thickly over the top. Eat 
it warm. 



INIHAN MUSH.— Have ready on the fire a pot of boiling 

water. Stir into it by degrees (a handful at a time) suflicient 

Indian meal to make it very thick, and then add a very small 

portion of salt. You must keep the pot boiling on the fire all 

the time you are throwing in the meal'; and between every 

handful, stir very hard with the mush-stick, (a round stick 

flattened at one end,) that the mush may not be lumpy. After 

it is sufficiently thick, keep it boiling for an hour longer, 

stirring it occasionally. Then cover the pot, and hang it 

higher up the chimney, so as to simmer slowly or keep hot 

for another hour. The goodness of mush depends greatly on its 

being long and thoroughly boiled. If sufficienlty cooked, it is 

26 
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wholesome and nutritious, but exactly the reverse, if made in 
hasfe. It is not too long to have it altogether three or four 
hours over the fire ; on the contrary it will be much the better 
for it. 

Eat it warm; either with milk, or cover your plate with 
mush, make a hole in the middle, put some butter in the 
hole and fill it up with molasses. 

Cold mush that has been left, may foe cut- into slices and 
fried in butter. 

Burgoo is made precisely in the same manner as mush, bat 
with oatmeal instead of Indian. 



A BAKED INDIAN PUDDING Cut up a quarter of a 

pound of butter in a pint of molasses, and waxm them together 
till the butter is melted. Boil a quart of milk; and while 
scalding hot, pour it slowly over a pint of sifted Indian meal, 
and stir in the molasses and butter. Cover it, and let it steep 
for an hour. Then take off the cover, and set the mixture to 
cool. When it is cold, beat six eggs, and stir them gradually 
into it ; add a table-spoonful of mixed cinnamon and nutmeg ; 
and the grated peel of a lemon. Stir the whole very hard ; 
put it into a buttered dish, and bake it two hours. Serve it 
ap hot, and eat it with wine sauce, or with butter and 
molasses. 



A BOILED INDIAN PUDDING— Chop very fine a 
quarter of a pound of beef suet, and mix it with a pint of sifted 
Indian meal. Boil a quart of milk with some pieces of cin- 
namon broken up ; strain it, and while it is hot, stir in gra- 
dually the meal and suet ; add half a pint of molasses. Cover 
the mixture and set it away for an hour ; then put it to cool. 
Beat six eggs, and stir them gradually into ike mixtnte when 
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it is cold; add a gfsted nutmegr, and ihe grated peel of a 
lemon. Tie the padding in a cloth that has been dipped in 
hot water and floored; and leaye plenty of room for it to 
swell. Secure it well at the tying plaee lest the water dioold 
get in, which will in&llibly spoil iU Put it into a pot of 
boiling water, (which q^ust be replenished as it boils away^) 
and boil it four hours at least; but five or six will be better. 
To hare an Indian pudding very goody it should be mixed 
the night before, (all except the eggs,) and put on to boil early 
in the mornmg. Do not take it out of the pot till immediately 
before it is wanted. Eat it with wine sauce, or with molasses 
and butter. 



INDIAN PUDDING WITHOUT EGGS.—Boil some 
cinnamon in a quart of milk, and then strain it. While the 
milk is hot, stir into it a pint of molasses, and then add by 
degrees a quart or more of Indian meal so as to make a thick 
batter. It will be much improved by the grated peel and 
juice of a large lemon or orange. Tie it very securely in a 
thick clotli, leaving room for it to swell, and pasting up the 
tying-^lace with a lump of flour and water. Put it into a pot 
of boiling water, (having ready a kettle to fill it up as^t boils 
away,) hang it over a good fire, and keep it boiling hard for 
four or five hours. Eat it warm with molasses and butter. 

This is a very economical, and not an unpalatable pudding; 
and may be found convenient when it is difficult to obtain 

A BAKED PLUM PUDDING.—Grate all the crumb of m 
stale six cent loaf; boil a quart of rich milk, and pour it boil^ 
ing hot over the grated bread ; cover it, and let it steep for an 
hour ; then set it out to cool. In the mean time prepare half a 
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pound of currantSt picked, washed, and dried ; half a pound of 
laisms, stoned and cat in half; and a quarter of a pound of 
citron cut in large slips ; also, two nutmegs beaten to a pow* 
der ; and a table^poonful of mace and cinnamon powdered aod 
mixed together. Crush with a rolling>-pin half a pound of 
sugar, and cut up half a pound of b^||ter. When the. hreaid 
and milk is uBcovered to cool, mix with it ihe butter, sugar, 
spice and citron ; adding a glass of brandy, and a glass of 
white wine. Beat eight eggs very light, and when the milk 
is quite cold, stir them gradually into the mixture, llmi add, 
by degrees, the raisins and currants, (which must be pre- 
yiously dredged with flour,) and stir the whole very hard. 
Put it into a buttered dish, and bake it two hours. Send^t to 
table warm, and eat it with wine sauce, or with wine and 
sugar only. 

In making this pudding, you may substitute for the butter^ 
half a pound of beef suet minced as fine as possible.. It will 
be found best to prepare the ingredients the day before, eawet- 
. mg them closely and putting them away. 



A BOILED PLUM PUDDING.-^Grate the crumb of a 
twelve cent loaf of bread, and boil a quart of rich milk with a 
small bunch of peach leaves in it, then strain it and set it oat 
to cool. Pick, wash and dry a pound of currants, and stone 
and cut in half a pound of raisins ; stnew over them three 
large tablenspoonfuls of flour. Roll fine a pound of browa 
sugar, and mince as fine as possible three quarters of a pound 
of beef suet. Prepare two beaten nutmegs, and a large table- 
spoonful* of powdered mace and cinnamon ; also the grated 
peel and the juice of two large lemons or oranges. Boat ten 
eggs- very light, and (when it is cold) stir them gradually 
into the milk, alternately with the suet and grated bnad^ 
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Add, bydegiMSt the sugar, fiuil^ and qnce, with a laige glw^a 
of braody) and one of white wine. Mix the whole rery welly 
and stir it bard. Then put it into a thick cloth that has been 
ficaided and flqnred ; leave room for it to swell, and tie it very 
firmly, pasting the tying-plaee with a small lump of moistened 
floor. Pat the padding into a large pot of boiling water, ^ 
and hoil it steadily five hours, replenishing the pot occasion- 
ally from a boiling kettle. Turn the padding frequently in 
the pot. Prepare half a pound oC citron cat in slips, and half 
a pofmd of almonds blanched and split in half lengthways. 
Stiek the almonds and the citron all over the outside of 1h» 
padding as soon as yoa take it out of the cloth. Send it to 
table hot, and eat it with wine sauce, or with cold wine and 
sngar. , ^ 

If >here is enough of the pudding left, it may foe cut in slices, 
and iiied in batter next day. 

All the ingredients of this plwn padding (except the eggs) 
should be prepared the day befme, otherwise it cannot be made 
in time to allow of its b^ng safitciently boiled. 

We have known of a very wsh plum padding being mixed 
in England and sent to America in a covered bowl ; it arrived 
perfecily good after a month's voyage, the season being 
wiater. 



^ A BAKED APPLE PUDDING.— -Take nine large pippin 

apples ; pare and core them whole. Set them in the bottom 

of a large deep dish, and pour round them a very little wa,ter, 

just enough to keep them from baroing. Put them into an 

oven, and let them bake aboat half an hour* In the mean 

time, mix three table-spoonfuls of flour with a quart of milk, 

a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a tea-spoonful of 

mixed spice. Beat seven eggs very li^t, and stir them 

26* 
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poond of curranM.piclied, washed, and drJ. : » ask rf ippltfi 
raieins, atoned and cat in half; and n q^' -.j^' mi Sil np te 
(utron cut in large slips; also, two niiii: . .. 'ns, witli browa ' 
der: and a table-spoonful of mace anil r ... ^-^ .ea™, Pont | 
mixed t<^etlier. Cnish with a roll: , , ^ .^la iMtheoren, I 
Bugar, end cut up half a pound of I.,, . ^i mustwiogh far tbo | 
aad milk is uncovered tocool, mix i...^ -jq^-rw^ dooe.be soft | 
spice end citron ; adding a g1a<:s i ..^ f-n-^^ram. | 

white wine. Beat dght eggs vir; .v^; fyi pviUng- \ 

is quite cold, stir them gradually i -^ -Rni'v^T boiliag b tlw I 
bj degrees, the Taisins and cur ,,(^ M it get eolil befoie 
viously dredged with flour,) an : I 

Put it into a buttered dish, and I 

table warm, and eat it witli :■ ,t.,_Piue, core, and qnwter 

auger only. _^ ^,^1, iwa poonds when 

In meking this pudding. \i .^wt of a pound of frrowi 

half a pound of beef suet m' ^^ ^ ±t juice and jdlow 

be found best to prepare tlir  ^^ ^ p,^ tf snet and floor, in 

mg them cloaelj and puitiii „_j^ nrt to two poundaof 

„,tiiiiBS»; lai the apples ui the 
A BOILED PLUM Pi _,^,„ iem in the frnm of i 

twelve cent lonf of bread, ' ^'buii it three boors. SmJ 

•mall bunch of peach h^ "^ „^, ,,, with butter ■»! 

to cool. Pick, wash and  ' 

and cut in half a po.uul ^ ,^ , ,i«a« manner, 

large tabl&«poonfuis of .; 
sugar, and mince 
of beef Buet. 

.poonful-of powdeted 
peel and the '-<ir>e 
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spread' an it, into, a aonll. Secorc 

nicely a Uitn roiuid pwce rollod oai 

it you cut off the edges of the sheet. 

cloth, and boil it at least three haan. 

at it with craam sauce, or with botiei 



APPLE DUMPLINGS, 

mc juicj apples. Pare them, and extract th* 

ilividing the apple. Fill each hole with brown 

:lic chips of lemoD-peel. Also sqoeeze in lome • 

Or yon may fill the cavities with taspbeny jam, 

\ surt of marmalade. Have ready a paste, made in 

riLon of 3 poBiid of anet, ch<^ped as fine as possible, 

l>ound3 and a half of sifted flour, well mixed, ana 

with as little water as possible. Roll ont the paste 

loderate tbiofcneta, and cut it into circular pieces, allow- 

two pieces to eaeh dumpling. Lay ytur apple on one 

■': and put another piece on the top, closing the paste round 

sides with your fingers, so as to cover the apple entirely. 

m is a better way than gathering up the paste at one end, 

Ihe dnmpling is less liable to buisL Boil each dampling 

n small coarse cloth, which baa first been dipped in hot 

Iter. There shonld always be a "sot of cloths kept for 

f purpose. He them Ughtly, leaving a small space for 

e dumplii^ to fwell. Plaster a little flour on die inside 

ich tying place to prerent the water from getting in. 

! ready a pot of boiling water. Putin Ihe dumplings and 

Lhem from three qnarters to an hour. Send them to table 

1 a covered di^. Do not lake them op till a moment 

hey are wanted. 
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gradually into the milk. Then take out &e diah of appiea, 
(which by this time should he half baked,) and fill up the 
holes from whence you extracted the cores, with brown 
sugar; pressing down into each a slice of fresh lemon. Poor 
the batter round the apples ; put the dish again into the oren, 
and let it bake another half, hour ; but not long enough for the 
apples to fall to pieces ^ as they should, when done, be so^ 
throughout, but quite whole. Send it to table warm« 

This is sometimes called a BirdPs Nai Pudding. 

It will be mach improved by previously boiling in 'the 
"milk a small handful of peach-leaves. Let it get cold before 
you stir in Uie eggs. 



BOILED APPfft PUDDING.— .Pare, core, and quarter 
as many fine juicy apples as will weigh two pounds when 
done. Strew among them a quarter of a pound of brovn 
sugar, and add a grated nutmeg, and the juice and yellow^ 
peel of a large lemon. Prepare a paste of suet and flour, in 
the proportion of a pound of chopped suet to two pounds of 
flour. Roll it out of moderate thickness ; lay the apples in the 
centre, and close the paste nicely over them in the form of a 
jarge dumpling ; tie it in a cloth and boil it tiiree hours. Send 
it to table hot, and eat with it cream sauce, or with butter and 
sugar. , • • • 

Any fruit puddmg may be made in a similar manner. 



AN EASTERN PUDDING.— Make a paste of a ponnd 
of floor and half a pound of minced suet; and roll it out 
thin into a square or oblong sheet; trim.bff the edges so as to 
make it an even shape. Spread thickly over it some manna- 
lade, or cold stewed fruit, (which must be made veiy sweet,) 
either apple, peach, plum, gooseberry or i»aBberry. Roll up 
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the psstey-with the froii spread en it, into, a eeroll. Secure 
eaeh end bj pntting^ on nicely a thtn roand piece rolled oat 
from ^e trimmings that you cut off the edges of the sheet. 

* 

Put the pudding into a clp^, and boil it at least three hoars. 
Serve it up hot, aad eat it with cream saoce, or with buttei 
and sugar. 
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APPLE DUMPLINGS. 

Take large fine juicy apples* Pare them, and extraet th< 
cores without dividing the apple. Fill each hole with brown 
sugar, and some chips of lemon-peel. • Also squeeze in some 
lemon juice. Or you may fill the cavities with raspberry jam, 
or with any sort of marmalade. Have ready a paste, made in 
the proportion of a poand of suet, chopped as fine as possible, 
to two pounds and a half of sifted fiour, well mixed, and 
wetted with as little water as possible. Roll out the paste 
to a moderate thickness, and cut it into circular pieces, allow- 
ing two pieces to eaeh dumpling. Lay y^ur apple on one 
piece, and put another piece on the top, closing the paste round 
the sides with your fingers, so as to cover the S4)ple entirely. 
This is a better way than gathering up the paste at one end, 
as.ihe dumpling is less liable to burst. Boil each dumpling 
in a small coarse cloth, which has first been dipped in hot 
water. There should always be a^set of cloths kept for 
the purpose. Tie them tightly, leaving a small space for 
the dumi^iing to ^well. Plaster a little flour on the inside 
of each tying place to prevent the water from getting in. 
Have ready a pot of boiling water. Put in the dumplings and 
boil them from three quarters to an hour. Send them to table 
hot in a covered dish. Do not take them up till a moment 
before Ihey are wanted. 
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PLAIN SUET DUMPLINGS.^Sift two pounds of ioor 
into a pan, and add a salt-spoon of salt. Mince veary'finc one 
pound of beef suet, and rub it into the flour. Make it into a 
stiff dough with a little cold water. Theii roll it out an inch 
thick or rather more. Gut it into dumplings with the edge 
of a tumbler. Put them into a pot of boiling watery and let 
them boil an hour and a half. Send them to table hot, to 
eat with boiled loin of mutton, or with molasses after the 
meat is remtSved. 



INDIAN DUMPLINGS.*-Take a pint of milk, and four 
eggs well beaten. Stir them togethW, and add a salt-spoon 
of salt. Then mix in as much sifted Indian meal as will 
make a stiff dough. Flour your hands ; divide the dough 
into equal portions, and make it into balls about the size of a 
gopse egg. Flatten each with the rolling-pin, tie them in 
cloths, and pat them into a pot of boiling water. They will 
boil in a short time. Take care not to lei them go to piieces 
by keeping ^em too long in the pot. 

Serve thein up hot, and eat them with ooraed pork, or with 
bacon. Qr you may eat them with molasses and butter after 
the meat is removed. 

If to be eaten without meat, you fmiy mix in the dough a 
quarter of a pound of finely chopped suet* 



LIVER DUMPLINGS.— .Take a calf »s liver, and chop it 
very fine. Mix with* it half a pound of beef suet chopped 
fine also ; half a pound of Hour ; two minced onions; a hand- 
ful of bread-crumbs ; a tablenspoonful of chopped parsley and 
sweet marjoram mixed; a few blades of mace and a few 
cloves powdered ; and a little pepper and salt. Mix all w^ 
together. Wet the mixture with six eggs well beaten, and* 
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make it ap into dumplings, with your hands well floured. 
Have ready a large pot of boiling water. Drop the domp- 
liogs into it with a ladle, and let them boil an hour. ^Haye 
Teady bread-crumbs browned in butter to pour orer them 
before tl^ go to table. 

HAM DUMPLINGS.— Chop some cold ham, the fat and 
lean in equal proportions. Season it with pepper and minced 
sage. Make a crust, allowing half a pound of chopped suet, 
or half a pounxi of butter to a pound of flour. Roll it out 
thick, and divide it into e^ual portions. Put some minced 
ham into each, and close up the crust. Have ready a pot of 
iKHling water, and put in the dumplings. Boil them about 
three quarters of an hour. 



LIGHT DUMPLINGS.— Mix together as much grated 
bread, butter and beaten egg (seasoned with powdered cin- 
namon) as will make a stiff paste. Stir it well. Make the 
^mixture into round, dumplings, with your hands well floured. 
Tie up each in a separate cloth, and boil them a short time, — 
about fifteen minutes. Eat them with wine sauce, or with 
molasses and butter. 
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PLAIN FRITTERS. * 

Beat seven eggs very light, and stir them gradually into a 
quart of milk ; add, by degrees, three quarters of a pound, 
or a pint and a half of sifted flour. Beat the whole very hard. 
Hate ready in a frying-pan over the fire, a large quantity of 
lard. When the lard has come to a hard boil, begin to put iu 
the fritters; allowing for each about a jill of batter, or half 
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a large tea-cup full. They do not require turning, and will 
be done in a few minutes. Fry as many at a time as the 
pan will hold. Send Uiem to table hot, and' eat them with 
powdered cinnamon, sugar,* and white wine. Let fresh hot 
ones be sent in as they are wanted; Uiey chill and become 
heavy immediately. 

Begin to fry the fritters as soon as the batter is mixed, as 
it will fall by setting. Near a pound and a half of lard win 
be required for the above quantity of fritters. 



APPLE FRITTERS.— Pare, core, and parboil (in a very 
little water) some large juicy pippins. When half done, 
take them out, drain them,- and mince them very fine. Make 
a batter according to 'the preceding receipt; adding some 
lemon juice and grated lemon-peel. Stir into the batter a suffi- 
cient quantity of the minced apple to make it very thick. 
Then fry the fritters in hot lard as before directed. Eat them 
with nutmeg and sugar. 



PLAIN PANCAKES.— Sift half a pound or a pint of 
flour. Beat seven eggs very light, and stir them gradually 
i||to a quart of rich milk. Then add by degrees the flour, so 
as to make a thin batter. Mix it very smooth, pressing out 
all the lumps with the back of a spoon. Set the frying-pan over 
the fire, and when it is hot, grease it with a spoonful of lard. 
Then put in a ladle full of the batter, and fry it of a light 
brown, turning it with care to prevent its breaking* Make 
each pancake large enough to cover the bottom of a dessert 
plate ; greasing the pan every time. Send them to table hot, 
accompanied by powdered sugar and nutmeg mixed in a small 
glass bowl. Have wine with them also. 
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SWEETMEAT PANCAKES.— Take a large red beet- 
root that has been boiled tender ; cut it up and pound it in a 
mortar till you have sufficient juice for colouring the pancakes. 
Then make a batter as in the preceding receipt, and stir into 
it at the last enough of the beet juice to give it a fine pink 
colour. Or instead of the beet juice, you may use a little 
eoddneal dissolyed in a very small quanti^ of brandy. Fry 
the pancakes in a pan greased with lard or fresh butter; and 
as fast as they are done, spread thickly over them raspberry 
jam or any sort of marmalade. Then roll them up nicely, 
and trim off the ends. Lay them, side by side, on a large 
dishy and strew powdered sugar over them. Send them to 
tabltt hot, and eat them with sweetened eream. 



vMiltManaim. 



PLAIN CUSTARDS. 

Tb together six or eighty peach leaves, and boil them in a 
quart of milk with a large stick of cinnamon broken up. If 
you cannot procure peach leaves, substitute a handful of 
peach-kernels or bitter almonds, or a vanilla bean split in 
pieces. When it has boiled hard, strain the milk and set it 
away to cooL Beat very light eight eggs, and stir them by 
degrees into the milk when it is quite cold, (if warm, the 
eggs will curdle it, and cause whey at the bottom,) and add 
gradually a quarter of a pound of sugar. Fill your cups with 
it ; set them in a Dutch oven, and pour round them boiling 
water sufficient to reach nearly to the tops of the cups. Put 
hot coals under the oven and on the lid, (which must be pre- 
viously heated by standing it up before a hot fire,) and bake 
the custards about twenty minutes. Send them to table cold, 
with nutmeg grated over each. Or you may bake the who^e 

in one large dish. 
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SOFT CUSTARDS— Are made in the above maimer, 
except that to a quart of milk you must hare twelve folka 
of eggs, anil no whites. Yon may devote to this purpose lUfe 
yolks that are left when you have used the whites for eoeoft- 
nut or almond puddings, or for lady cake or maccatooqs. 



BOILED CUSTARDS.— Beat eight eggs very Hght, 
h omitting the whites of four. Mix them gradually with a 

quart of cold milk and a quarter of a pound* of sugar. Put liie 
mixture- into a saucepan with a bunch of peach' leaves, or a 
handful of broken up peach-kernels or bitter almonds; the 
yellow peel of a lemon, and a handful of broken cinnamon ; 
or you may boil in it a vanilla bean. Set it on hot coals, and 
simmer it slowly, stirring it all the time. As soon as it comes 
to a boil, take it immediately off the fire, or it will curdle and 
be lumpy. Then strain it ; add eight or ten drops of oil of 
«emon, and put it into glass cups. You may lay in the bot- 
tom of each cup a maccaroon soaked in wine. Qrate nutmeg 
over the top, and send it to table cold. Eat it widi tarts or 
Sweetmeats 



RICE CUSl ARD.— Boil some rice in milk till it i^ qnile 
dry ; then put it into small tea-cups, (pressing it down hard,) 
and when it is cold and has taken the shape of the cups, tun 
It out into a deep dish, and pour a boiled custard round it. 
Lay on the top of each lump of rice a piece of preserved 
quiiice or peach, or a piece of fruit jelly. In boiling the liee, 
you may mix with it raisins or currants ; if so, omit thefiweet- 
nieats on the top. 

Another way of boiling custard is to put the mixture intom 
pitcher, set it in a vessel of boiling water, place it on hot coals 
OT in a stove, and let it boil slowly, stirring it all the time 
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KNOWBALL CUSTARD.— Make a boUcNl <;u«taid m in 
the preceding i^eeipto; and when it is done and quite told, 
pat it into a deep glass dish. Beat to a stiff froth the four 
whites of eggs that have been omitted in the costard, adding 
flight or ten drops of oil of lemon. Diop the froth in balls on 
the top of the dish of custard, heaping and forming them wiUi 
a ^poon into a regular sixe and shape. Do not let them touch 
eaeh other. You may lay a fresh rose leaf on. the top of 
flfvflvy OMu 

APPIiE CUSTARD^— Pare, core, and quarter a dozen laige 
loicy pippina. Strew among them the yellow peel of a large 
l«mon pared vexy thin ; and stew them till tender, in a very 
imall portion of water. Wh«n done, mash them smooth with 
the faai^k oC ^ spopn $ (you must have a pint and a half of the 
stewed apple ;) mix a quarter of a pound of sugar with them, and 
set them away till cold. Beat six eggs yery light, and stir 
4im gEadpially into a quart of rich milk, alternately with the 
|tew^ appl^ Put the mixture into cups, or into a deep dish, 
a&dbal^e i^ about tvrenty minutes. "Send it to table cold, 
with ojtttmeg grated over the top. 



LSMOJ<} CUSTARD.— Take four large ripe lemons, and 
V^ them under your hand on the table to increase the juice. 
Then squeeze them into a bowl, and mix with the juice a very 
ynuiU tea-cup full of cold water. Use none of the peel. Add 
giadnally sufficient sugar to make it very sweet. Beat twelve 
eggs till quite light, and then stir the lemon juice gradually 
into them, beating very hard at the last. Put the mixture 
Vito cups, and bake it ten minutes. When done, grate nutmeg 
over t^e top of each, and set them among ice, or in a ver^f 
cold place. 
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These eustards being made without milk, can be piepaied 
at a short notice; they will be found ^ery fine. 
Orange custards may be made in the same manner. 



GOOSEBERRY CUSTARD.— Top and taU two qtmrta 
of green gooseberries. Stew them in a yery little water; 
stirring and mashing them frequently. When they have 
8te,wed lill entirely to pieces, take them out, and with a wooden 
spoon press the pulp through a cullender. Stir in (while the 
pulp is hot) a table-spoonful of bu^tter, and sufficient sugar to 
make it yery sweet. Beat six eggs yery light. Simmer the 
gooseberry pulp oyer a gentle fire, and gradually stir the 
oeaten eggs into it. When it comes to a boil, take it oflT 
immediately, stir it yery hard, and set it out to cool. Serye 
it up cold in glasses or custard cups, grating some nntmeg* 
oyer each. 



ALMOND CUSTARD.— Scald and blanch half a poana. 

of shelled sweet almonds, and three ounces of shelled bittar 

almonds ; throwing them as yon do them into a large bowl of 

cold water« Then pound them one at a time in a mortar; 

pouring in frequently a little rose water to preyent their oiling, 

and becoming dark-coloured and heayy. Melt a quarter of a 

pound of loaf-sugar in a quart of cream or rich milk, and stir 

in by degrees the pounded almonds. Beat ten eggs yery 

light, and stir them gradually into the mixture; adding a 

powdered nutmeg, and a tea-spoonful of powdered mace and 

cinnamon mixed. Then put the whole into a pitcher, and 

place it in a kettle or pan of boiling water, the vrater coming 

up to the lower part of the neck of the pitcher. Set it oyer 

hot coals, and let it boil (stirring it all the time) till it is qiutu 

- thick, but not till it curdles. Then take the pitcher out of 
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the water ; pour the custard Into a large bowl, and stir it till 
it cools. Put it into glass cups, and send it to table cold. 
Sweeten some cream or white of e|i;g. Beat it to stiff irothy 
and pUe it on the top of the custards. 



BOILED COCOA-NUT CUSTARD— To a poind of 
grated cocoa-nut allow a pint of unskimmed milk, and six 
omices of white sugar. Beat very light the yolks of six eggs. 
Stir them gradually into the milk, alternately with the cocoa- 
nut and sugar. Put the mixture into a 5)itcher ; set it in a 
Tessel of boiling water ; place it on hot coals, and simmer it 
till it is very smooth and thick ; stirring it all the time. As 
fioon as it comes to a hard boil, take it off the fire ; pour it into 
a large bowl, and set it out to cool. When cold, put it into 
glass cups. Beat to a stiff froth the white of egg that was 
left, and pile it on the custards. 



BAKED COCOA-NUT CUSTARD.— Grate as muclf 
cocoa-nut as will weigh a pound. Mix half a pound of 
powdered white sugar with the milk of the cocoa-nut, or with 
a pint of cream ; adding two table-spoonfuls of rose water. 
Then stir in gradually a pint of rich milk. Beat to a stiff 
froth the whites of eight eggs, and stir them into the milk and 
sugar, a little at a time, alternately with the grated cocoa-nut ; 
add a tea-spoonful of powdered nutmeg and cinnamon. Then 
put the mixture into cups, and bake them twenty minutes in a 
Dutch oven half filled with boiling water. When cold, grate 
loaf-sugar over them. 



CHOCOLATE CUSTARD.— Scrape fine a quarter of a 
pound of the best chocolate, and pour on it a tea-cup of b<Hl- 
ing water. Cover it, and let it stand by the fire till it has 
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disBolred, stirring it twice. 'Beat eight eggs very light, 
omitting the whites of two. Stir them hy degrees into a 
quart of cream or rich milk, alternately with the melted cho- 
colate, and three table-spoonfuls of powdered white sogar. 
Put the mixture into cups, and bake it about ten minutes. 
Send them to table cold, with sweetened cream, or white 
of egg beaten to a stiff froth, and heaped on the top of etach 
custard. 



MACCAROON CUSTARDS ^These must be made in 

china custard cups. Put a maccaroon in the bottom of each 
cap, and pour on it a table-spoonful of white wine. Mix to-, 
gether a ^int of cream, and a pint jof milk ; and boil them with 
a large stick of cinnamon broken up, and a small bunch of 
peach leaves or a handful of broken bitter almonds. Then 
strain the milk ; stir in a quarter of a pound of white sugar, 
and set it away to cool., Beat very light eight eggs, (omitting 
the whites of four,) and stir them gradually into the cream 
and milk when quite cold. Fill your cups with the mixture, 
(leaving the maccaroons at the bottom,) and set them in a 
Dutch oven or iron baking pan, which must be half full of 
boiling water. Heat the oven-lid first, by standing it up be- 
fore a hot fire ; then put it on, spreading coals over the top. 
Place sufficient coals under the oven, and bake the custards 
about ten minutes. When cold, heap beaten white of egg on 
the top of each. These custards are very fine. 



SYLLABUB, OR WHIPT CREAM. 

Pare off very thin the yellow rind of four large-lemons, 
and lay it in the bottom of a deep dish. Sqneese the Joioe of 
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tiie lemoDS into a large bowl containing a pint of white wine« 
and sweeten it with half a pound of powdered loaf-sogar 
Then, hj degrees, mix in a quart of cmam. Pour the whole 
into the dish in which jon have laid the lemon-peel, and let 
the mixture stand untouched for three hours. Then beat it wttb 
rods to a stiff froth, (first taking out the lemon-peel,) and 
having put into each of your glasses a table-spoonful or more 
of fruit jelly, heap the syllabub upon it so as to stand up hig^ 
at the top. This syllabub, if it can be kept in a cold placet 
may be made the day before you want to use it. 



COUNTRY SYLLABUB— Mix half a pound of white 
sugar with a pint of fine sweet cider, or of white wine ; and 
grrate in a nutmeg. Prepare them in a large bowl, just before 
milking time. Then let it be taken to the cow, and have 
about three pints milked into it ; stirring it occasionally with 
a spoon. Let it be eaten before the froth subsides. If yon 
use cider, a little brandy will improve it. 



A TRIFLE. — Place half a pound of maccaroons or Naples 
biscuits at the bottom of a large glass bowl. Pour on them 
as much white wine as will cover and dissolve them. Make 
a rich custard, flavoured with bitter^ almonds or peach leaves ; 
^d pour it when cold on the maccaroons ; the custard may 
be either baked or boiled. Then add a layer of marmalade or 
jam. Take a quart of cream, mix with it a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, and half a pint of white wine, and whip it with rode 
to a stiff froth ; laying the froth (as you proceed) on an in- 
verted sieve, with a dish under it to catch the cream that drips 
through ; which must be saved and whipped over again. In- 
stead of rods you may use a little tin chum. Pile the frothed 
exeam upon the marmalade in a high pyramid. To ornament 
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it, — ^take preserved water-Ynelon rind that has been cut into 
leaves or flowers; split them aicely to make them thinner 
and lighter ; place i^ circle or wreath of them round the heap 
of frothed cream, interspersing them with spots of stiff red 
currant jelly. Stick on the top of the pyramid a sprig of 
real flowers 



FLOATING ISLAND.— Take a quart of rich cream, and 
divide it in half. Sweeten one pint of it with loaf-sugar, and 
stir into it sufficient currant jelly to colour it of a fine pink. 
Put it into a glass bowl, and place in the centre a pile of 
sliced almond-sponge cake, or of lady cake; every slice 
spread thickly with raspberry jam or marmalade, and laid 
evenly one on another. Have ready the other pint of cream, 
flavoured with a few drops of oil of lemon, and beaten with 
rods to a stiff froth. Heap it all over the pile of cake, so as 
entirely to cover it. 



A RASPBERRY CHARLOTTE Take a dozen of the 

square or oblong sponge-cakes that are commonly called 
Naples biscuits. They should be quite fresh. Spread over 
each a thick layer of raspberry jam, and place Ihem in the 
bottom and round the sides of a glass bowl. Take the whites 
of six eggs, and mix with them six table-spoonfuls of rasp- 
berry or currant jelly. Beat the egg and jelly with rods till 
very light, and then fill up the bowl with it. For this pur- 
pose, cream (if you can conveniently procure it) is still better 
than white of egg. 

You may make a charlotte with any sort of jam, marmalade, 
or fruit jelly. It can be prepared at a short notice, and is 
very generally liked. 
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A PLUM CHARLOTTE.— Stone a quart of ripe plums, 
and slew them with a pound of hrown sugar. Cut slices of 
bread and batter and lay them in the bottom and round the 
Bides of a large bowl or deep dish. Pour in the plams boil- 
ing hot, cover the bowl, and set it away to cool gradually. 
When quite cold, send it to table, and eat it with cream. 



CLOTTED CREAM.— Mix together a jill of rich milk, a 
large wine glass of rose water, and four ounces of white sugar. 
KM to it the beaten yolks of two eggs. Stir the mixture into 
a quart of the best cream ; set it over hot coals, and ]et it just 
come to a boil, stirring it all the time. Then take it off, pour 
it into a glass bowl, and set it away to get cold. Eat it with 
firesh strawberries, raspberries, or with any sort of sweetmeats. 



LEMON CREAM.— Beat well together a quart of thick 
cream and the yolks of eight eggs. Then gradually beat in 
half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, and the grated rind of 
three lairge lepions. Put the mixture into a porcelain skillet, 
and set it on hot cods till it comes to a boil ; then take it olf, 
and stir it till nearly cold. Squeeze the juice of the lemons into 
abowl ; poor the cream upon it, and continue to stir it till quite 
cold. You may serve it up in a glass bowl, in glass cups, or 
in jelly glasses. Eat it with tarts or sweetmeats. 

ORANGE CREAM.— Beat very light six eggs, omitting 
the whites of two. Have ready a pint of orange juice, and 
stir it gradually into thtf beaten egg, alternately with a pound 
of powdered loaf-sugar. Put into a porcelain skillet the 
yellow rind of one orange, pared very thin; pour the mixture 
upon it, and set it over a slow fire. Simmer it steadily, stir- 
ring it all the time ; but when nearly ready to boil, take it 
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off. T^Bore the oxange^eel, «&d pat the mixtara into glioien 
to get cold. 



CURDS AND WHEY ^Take a piece of i^imet aboui 

iluree inches square, and wa9h it in two or three cold waters to 
get oflf the salt ; wipe it dry, and fasten a string to one com^ 
of it. Have ready in a deep dish or pan, a quart of un- 
skimmed milk that has heen warmed but not boiled. Pat 
the rennet ii^to it, leaving the stdng hanging out over the 
side, that you may know where to find it. Cover the pan* 
and set it by tl e fire-side or in some other warm place. When 
the milk becon es a firm mass of curd, and the whey looka 
clear and green'sh, remove the rennet as gently as possible, 
pulling it out hj the string ; and set the pan in ice, or in a 
very cold place. Send to table with it a small pitcher of 
white wine, sugar and nutmeg milled together; or $ bowl 
of sweetened cream, with nutmeg grated over it. 

You may keep renpet in white wine ; cutting it in small 
pieees, and puttiog it into a glass jar with wine enoiiigh to 
cover it well. Either the wine or the rennet will be found 
good for turning milk ; but do not put in both together, or the 
curd will become so hard and tough as to be uneatable. 

Rennets properly prepared and dried, are solH constantly in 
the Philadelphia markets. The cost is trifliif g ; and it is well 
to have one always in the house, in case of being wanted to 
make whey for sick persons. Th^y will keep a year or moare. 
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LEMON ICE CREAM. 



Have ready two quarts of very rich thick cream, and Uijce 
out a pint. S^ir gradually into the pint, a pound of the best 
loaf-sugar powdered fine ; and the gtated rind and the juice of 
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iaiet ripe lenndiift <if the faorgeBt BtKe^ or of fre or tiz smaller 
ones. If you cannot procure the finh, jou^ may flavour the 
cream with essenee or oil of lemon ; a tea-spoonful or more, 
aooording to ite strength. The strongest and best essence of 
leitton is the while or whitish; When tinged. with green, it 
is comparatlYely weak, having been diluted with water ; if 
quite green, a large teSrSpoonAil will not eommunicate as 
much flavour as five or six drops of ihe white. After you 

%ave mixed the pint of cream with the sugar and lemon, beat 
it gradnally and hard into the remaining cream, that is, the thr^ 
pints. Cover it, and let it stand to infuse from half an hour 

' to an hour. Then taste it, and if you think it necessary, stir 
in a little more lemon juice or a little more sugar. Strain it 
into the freezer through a fine strainer, (a tin one with small 
close holes is best,) to get rid of the grated lemon-peel, which 
if la£l in would prevent the crtom from being smooth. Cover 
tlie freeser, and stand it in the ice cream tub, which should be 
fllled with a mixture, in equal quantities, of coarse salt, and 
ice broken up as small as possible, that at may lie close and 
eompact round the freezer, and thus add to its coldness. Snow, 
wheri it can be procured, ia ^till better than ice to mix with 
the salt, ^^^ould be ]iacked closely into the tub, and 
pressed d<^P^Krd. Keej)' turning the freezer about by the 
handle till ml^ipsam is frcnen, which it will generally be 
in two hours. Occasionally open the "lid and scrape down 
the cream from the sides with a long-handled tin spoon. 
Take care that no salt gets in, or the cream will be spoiled. 
When it is entirely frozen, take it out of the freezer and put it 
into your mould ; set it again in the tub, (which must be filled 

' with fresh ice and salt,) and leave it undisturbed till you 
want it for immediate use. This second freezing, however, 
should not continue jonger than two hours, or the cieam vnV 
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become uiconyeiuently and unpleasantly haid, and have madi 

of* the flavour frozen out of iu. Place the mould id the ioe 
tub, with the head downwards, and cover the tub with pieces 
of old carpet while the second freezing is going on. When it 
has arrived at the proper tonsistenoe, and it is time to aenre 
it up, dip a cloth in hot water, and wrap it round the mould 
for a few moments, to loosen the cream and make it come out 
easily ; setting the mould on a glass or china dish. If a pyra- 
mid or obelisk mould, lift it carefully off the top. If tlie 
mould or form represents doves, dolphins, lap-dogs, fruit 
baskets, &c. it will open down the middle, and must be taken 
off in that manner. Serve it up immediately lest it begin to 
melt. Send round sponge-cake with it, and wine or cordials 
immediately after. 

If you have no moulds, but intend serving it up in a large 
bowl or in glasses, it must still be frozen twice over ; other- 
wise it can have no smoothness, delicacy, or consistenee, but 
will be rough and coarse, and feel in the mouth like broken 
icicles. The secon^ freezing (if ytu have no mould) must be 
done in the freezer, which should be washed out, and set 
agam in the tub with fresh ice pad salt. Cover it closely, 
and let the cream stand in it untouched, but no^ess than two 
hours. When you put it into glioses, heap ^^H on the top. 

Begin to make ice cream abont five or 8i|^HIrs before it ia 
wanted for use. If you comipence it too early, it may pro- 
bably be injured by having to remain too long in the second 
freezing, as it must not be turned out till a few moments 
before it is served up. In damp weather it requires a longer 
time to freeze. 

If cream is scarce, mix with it dh equal quantity of rich 
milk, and then add, for eact^ quart, two table-spoonfuls of pow 
dered arrow-root rubbed smooth in a little cold milk. Orange 
•oe ersam is made in tho same manner as lemon. 
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STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM.»Take two quarto of 
ripe' strawberries ; hull them, and put them into a d«^p dish« 
stiewing among them half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar. 
Cover them, and let them stand an hour or two. Then mash 
them through a slere till you have pressed out all the juice, 
and stir into it half a pound more of powdered sugar, or 
enough to make it rery sweet, and like a thick syrup. Then 
mix it by degrees with two quarto of rich cream, beating it 
in Tery hard. Put it into a freezer, and proceed as in the fore- 
going receipt. In two hours, remove it to a mould, or toke it 
oat and return it again to the freezer with fresh salt and ice, 
that it may be frozen a second time. In two hours more, it 
should be ready to turn out. 



RASPBERRY ICE CREAM— Is made according to the 
preceding receipt. 

PINE-APPLE ICE CREAM— To each quart of cream 
aHow a large ripe pine-apple, and a pound of powdered 
loaf-sugar. Pare the pine-apple, slice it very thin, and mince 
it small. Lay it in a deep dish and strew the sugar among it. 
Cover the di^^oid let the piiie-apple lie in the sugar for two 
or three houl^BThen strain it through a sieve, mashing and 
pressing dut all the juice. Stir the juice gradually into the 
cream, beating it hard. Put it into the freezer, and let it be 
twice frozen betore it is served up. 



VANILLA ICE CREAM.— Split up half a vanilla bean, and 
boil it slowly in half a pint of milk till all the flavour is drawn 
out, which you may know by tasting it. Tfien mix into the 
milk half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar^ and stir it very 

hard into a quart of rich cream. Put it into the freezer, 

28 
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and proceed as directed i& the receipt for Lemon Ice Cream ; 
freezing it twice. 

ALMOND ICE CR£AM.— -Take six ounces of bittor 
almonds, (sweet ones will not do,) blanch themi and poond 
them in a mortar, adding hj degrees a little rose wi^er. Then 
boil them gently in a pint of cream till yon find that it is 
highly flavoured with them. Then pour the cream into a 
bowl, stir in a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, cover il, 

.4 

and set it away to cool gradually ; when it is cold, strain it, 
and then stir it gradually and hard into three pints of cream. 
Put it into the freezer, and proceed as directed in the first ice 
cream receipt. Freeze it twice. It will be found very fine* 

Send round always with ice eream, sponge cake or Savoy 
biscuits.' Afterwards wine, and cordials, or liqueuis as they 
are now generally called. 



ICE ORANGEADE.— Take a pint and a half of orange 
juice, and mix it with half a pint of clear or filtered water. 
Stir in half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar. Pare very thin 
the yellow rind of six deep-coloured oranges, cut in pieces, 
and lay it at the bottom of a bowl or tureen. Pour the (»:ange ^ 
juice and sugar upon it ; cover it, ^nd let i^^pise an hour. 
Then strain the liquid into a freezer, and proceed as for ice 
cream. When it is frozen, put it into a mould, (it will look 
best in the form of a pine-apple,) and freeze it a second time. 
Serve it in glass cups, with any sort of very nice sweet cakes. 



ICE LEMONADE — May be made in the above maimer, 
but with a larger proportion of sugar. 

The juice of pine-apples, strawberries, raspbernes, currants 
and cherries, may be prepared and frozen according to the 
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above i^e^fits. They will freeze in a shorter time than if 
ivoxed with cieam, but are very inferior in richness. 
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BLANC-MANGE. 



Put into a bowl an ounce of isinglass ; (in warm weather 
you mast take an oance and a quarter;) pour on as much 
rose water as will cover the isinglass, and set it on hot ashes 
to dissolve.* Blanch a quarter of a pound of shelled almondSi 
(half sweet and half bitter,) and beat them to a paste in a mor- 
tar, (one at a time,) moistening them all the while with a 
little rose water. Stir the almonds by degrees into a quart of 
cream, alternately with half a pound of powdered white suga/; 
add a large tea-spoonful of beaten mace. Pat in the melted 
isinglass, and stir the whole very hard. Then put it into a 
porcelain skillet, and let it boil fast for a quarter of an hour. 
Then strain it into a pitcher, and pour it into your moulds, 
which must first be wetted with cold water. Let it stand in 
a cool place undisturbed, till it has entirely congealed, which 
win be in about five hours. 'Ilien wrap a cloth dipped in hot 
water round the moulds, loosen the blanc-mange round the 
edges with a knife, and turn it out into glass dishes. It is 
best to make U the day before it is wanted. 

Instead of using a figure-mould, you may set it to congeal 
in tea-cups or wihe glasses. 

Blanc-mange may be coloured green by mixing with the 



 You may make the stock for blanc-mange without isinglass, by 
boiling four calves' feet in two quarts of water till reduced one half, 
and till the meat is entiiely to rags. Strain it, and set it away till 
next day. Then clear it fVoiJithe fat and sediment ; cut it into piece& 
and boil it with the cream and the other ingredients. When yon 
take it from the fire, and strain it into the pitcher, keep stining ii tiH 
St gets cold. 
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cream a little jaice of spinage ; cochin^ which has been 
infused in a little brandy for half an hour, will colonr it red ; 
and saffron will give it a bright yellow tinge. 



CARRAGEEN BLANC-MANGE.— This is made tf a 
sea-weed resembling moss, that is found in large quantities 
on some parts of our coast, and is to be purchased in the 
cities at most of,^e druggists. Carrageen costs but little, and 
is considered extremely salutary for persons of delicate consti- 
tutions. Its glutinous nature when boiled, renders it very 
suitable for blanc-mange. 

From a quart of rich unskimmed milk take half a pint. 
Add to the half pint two ounces of bitter almonds, blanched 
and pounded ; half a nutmeg ; and a large stick of cinnamon, 
broken up ; also eight or nine blades of mace. Set it in a 
closed pan oVer hot coals, and boil it half an hour. In the 
mean time, wash through two or three cold waters half a hand- 
ful of carrageen, (if you put in too much it will communicate 
an unpleasant taste to the blancHoiiange,) and add it to the 
pint and a half of cold milk. Then when it is sufficiently 
ilaToured, stir in the boiled milk, adding gradually half a 
pound of powdered sugar, and mix the whole rery well. 
Set it oyer the fire, and keep it boiling hard fiye minutes 
from the time it has come to a boil. Then strain it into 
a pitcher; wet your moulds or cups with cold water, put 
the blanc-mange into them, and leaye it undisturbed till it 
congeals. 

After washing the sea-weed, you must drain it well, and 
shake the water from the sprigs. You may flayour the mix* 
ture {e^ter it is boiled and strained) ^ith rose-M'ater or peach* 
water, stirred in at the last 
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ARROW ROOT BLANCMANGE.— Take a tea-dqiJtttU 
of arrow root, put it into a large bowl, and dissolve it u 9 
little cold water. When it Is melted, pour off the water, and 
let t£e arrow root remain undisturbed. Boil in half a pint of 
unskimmed milk, (made very sweet with white sugar,} k 
beaten nutmeg, and eight or nine blades of mace, mixed with 
the juice and grated peel of a lemon. When it has boiled 
long enough to be highly flavoured, strain it. into a pint and a 
half of very rich milk or cream, and add a quarter of a pound 
of sugar. Boil the whole for ten minutes; then strain i^ 
boiling hot, over the arrow root. Stir it well and frequently 
till cold ; then put it into moulds and let it set to congeal. 



JA«UNE-MANGE.-^Put two ounces of isinglass into a 
pint of water, and boil it till it has dissolved. Then strain it 
into a porcelain skillet, and add to it half a pint of white wine ; 
the grated peel and juice of two large deep-coloured oranges ; 
half a pound of loaf-sugar ; and the yolks only of eight eggs 
that have been well beaten. Mix the whole thoroughly; 
place it on hot coals and simmer it, stirring it all the time till 
it boils hard. Then take it off directly, strain it, and put it 
into moulds to congeal. 






CAl^VES' FOOT JELLY. 

The best calves' feet for jelly are those that have had the 
hair removed by scalding, but are not skinned ; ihe skin con- 
taining a great deal of glutinous matter. In Philadelphia, 
unskinned calves' feet are generally to be met with in the 
lower or Jersey market. 

Boil a set of feet in four quarts of cold water ; (if the fee* 

have been skinned allow but three quarts ;) they should boH 
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slowly till the liquid is redtfeed to two quarts or one half the 
original quantity, and the m^t has dropped in rags from tlm 
bone. Then strain the liquid ; measure and set it^away in a 
large earthen pan to get cold ; and let it rest till next morning. 
Then if you do not find it a firm cake of jelly, boll it over 
again with aa ounce of isinglass, and again set it away till 
cold and congealed. Remove the sediment from the bottom 
of the cake of j^Uy, and carefully scrape off all the fat. The 
smallest bit of fat will erentually render it dull and cloiidy. 
Press some clean blotting paper all over it to absorb what 
little grease may yet remain. Then cut the cake of jelly 
into pieces, and put it into a porcelain kettle to melt oyer 
the fire. To each quart allow a pound of broken up loaf- 
sugar, a pint of Madeira wine, and a large glass of brandy ; 
three large sticks of the best. Ceylon cinnamon broken 
up, (if common cinnamon, use four sticks,) the grated peel 
and juice of four large lemons; and lastly, the whites 
of four eggs strained, but not beaten. In breaking the 
eggs, take care to separate them so nicely that none of the 
yellow gets into the white ; as the smallest portion of yolk of 
egg will prevent the jelly from being perfectly clear. Mix 
all the ingredients well together, and put them to the jelly in 
the kettle. Set it on the fire, and boil it hard for twen^ 
minutes, but do not stir it. Then throw in a tea^cup of cold 
water, and boil it five minutes loiiger ; then take the kettle 
off the fire, and set it aside, keeping it closely covered for 
half an hour ; this will improve its clearness. . Take a large 
white flannel jelly-bag ; suspend it by the strings to a wooden 
frame made for such purposes, or to the legs of a table. Pour 
in ihe mixture boiling hot, and when it is all in, close up the 
moutli of the bag that none of the flavour may evaporate. 
Hang it over a deep white dish or bo^l, and let it drip slowly ; 
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but on no account squeeze the bag, as that will certainly make 
^e jelly doll and cloudy. If it is not clear the first tiBM« 
empty the bag, wash it, put in the Jelly that has dripped into 
the dish, and pass it through again. Repeat this till it is 
clear. You may put it into moulds to congeal, setting them io 
a cold place. When it is quite firm, wrap a doth that hat 
been dipped in hot water, round the moulds to mftke the 
jelly turn out easily. But it will look much better, and the 
taste will be more liyely, if you break it up after it has con* 
gealed, and put it into a glass bowl, or heap it in jelly glasses 
Unless it is broken, its sparkling clearness shows to little 
advantage. 

After the clear jelly has done dripping, you may return the 
ingredients to the kettle, and warm them oyer again for about 
five minutes. Then put them into the bag (which you may 
now squeeze hard) till all the liquid is pressed out of it into 
a second dish or bowl. This last jelly cannot, of course, 
be clear, but it will taste yery well, and may be eaten in the 
family. 

A pound of the best raisins picked and washed, and boiled 
'with the other ingredients, is thought by many persons greatly 
to improve the richness and flavour of calves* feet jelly. They 
must be put in whole, and can be afterwards used for- a 
pudding. 

Similar jelly may be made of pigs* or slieep^s feet ; but it 
is not so nice and delicate as that of calves. 

By boiling two sets, or eight calves* feet in five quarts of 
water, you may be sure of having the jelly very firm. Ir. 
damp weather it is sometimes very diffictllt to get it to con- 
geal if you use but one set of feet ; there is the same risk if 
the weather is hot. In winter it may be made several days 
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before it is to be eaten. In siunmor it will kee^ in ice for two 
daye ; peihaps longer. 



TO PRESERVE CR£AM.^Take four quarto of new 
«team ; it maet be of the richeet qualitj, and have no milk 
Bized witii it. Put it into a preserving kettle, and sunnier it 
fently oyer the fire ; careiiilly taking off whatever acorn may 
rise to the top,- till nothing more appears. Then stir, gra- 
dually, into it four pounds of double*reiined loaf-sugar that 
has been finely powdered and sifted. Let the cream and 
sugar boil briskly together half an hour; skimming it, if 
necessary, and afterwards stirring it as long as it continues 
on the fire. Put it into small bottles ; and when it is cold, 
cork it, and secure the corks with melted rosin. This cream, 
if properly prepared, will keep perfectly good during a long 
sea voyage. . 

ITALIAN CREAM.— Put two pints of cream into two 
bowls. With one bowl inix six. ounces of powdered loai^ 
sugar, tbe juice of two large lemons, and two glasses of white 
wine. Then add the other pint of cream, and stir thb whole 
yery hard. Boil two ounces of isinglass with four small tea- 
cups full of water, titl it is reduced to one half. Then sUr the 
isinglass lukewarm into the other iogrediento, and put them 
into a glass dish to congeal. 



CHOCOLATE CREAM.-^Melt six ounces of scraped ' 
chocolate and four ounces of white sugar in half a pint of boil- 
ing water. Stir in an ounce of dissolved isinglass. When 
the whole has boiled, pour it ioto a mould. 
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COLOURING FOR CONFECTIONARY. • 

RjED. — ^Take twenty grains of cochineal, and fifteen grains 
of cream of tutar finely powdered ; add to them a piece of 
alum the size of a cherry stone, and boil them with a jill of soft 
water, in an earthen vessel, slowlyi for half an hour. Then 
strain it through muslin, and Jceep it tightly corked in a pnial. 

COCHINEAL FOR PRESENT USE.— Take two cents' 
worth of cochineal. Lay it on a flat plate, and bruise it with 
the blade of a knife. Put it into half a tea-cup of white brandy. 
Let it stand a quarter of an hour, and then filter it through 
fine muslin. 

YELLOW COLOURING.— Take a little saffron, put it 
into an earthen vessel with a very small quantity of cold soA 
water, and let it steep till the colour of the infusion is a bright 
yellow. Then strain it. The yellow seeds of lilies will 
abswer nearly the same purpose. 

6BEEN. — ^Take fresh spinach or beet leaves, and pound 
ihem in a marble mortar. If you want it for immediate use, 
take off the green froth as it rises, and mix it with the article 
yoii intend to colour. If you wish to keep rt a few days, take 
the juice when you have pressed out a tea-cup. full, and adding 
to it a piece of alum the size of a pea, give it a boil in a 
sancepaii. 

V^HITE.— Blanch some almonds, soak them in cold 
water, and then pound them to a smooth paste in a marble 
mortar ; adding at intervals a little rose water. 

Thick cream will communicate a white colour. 

These preparations may be used for jellies, ice creams, 
blanc-mange, syllabubs, icing for cakes; and for variojs 
articles of confectionary. 
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gene&a'l observations. 

UiTLBSft you are provided wUh proper and oowr^ient 
utensils and materials, the diffioaity of preparing cakes will 
be great, and in most instances a lailttre ; ioTcdyingdisappcMnt-^ 
ment, waste of tune, and useless expense. Accuracy in pro- 
portioning the ingredients is indispensable; and thexef<»« 
scales and weights, and a set of tin measures (at least from 4 
quart down to a jill) are of the utmost importance. A large 
sieve for flour is also necessary ; and smaller ones for sugar 
and spice. There should be a marble mortar, or one of lignum, 
vitae, (the hardest of all wood ;) those of iron (however well 
tinned) are apt to discolour the articles poundeHin them. Spice 
may be ground in a mill kept exclusively for ^at purpose. 
Every kitchen should be provided with spice-hoxes. Tou 
s^iould have a large grater for lemon, cocoa-nut, &c., and a small 
one for nutmeg. Butter and sugar cannot be stirred U^ther 
conveniently without a spaddie or spattle, which is a round stick 
flattened at one end ;>,;and a deep earthen pan with sides sestily 
straight. For beating eggs, you should have hickory rods of a 
wire whip, and broad shallow earthen pans. Neither the eggs, 
, nor the butter and sugar should be beaten in tin, as tiie eold- 
ness of the metal will prevent them from becoming light. 

For baking large cakes, the pans (whether of blodc tin w 
earthen) should have straight sijes ; if the sides slope in- 
ward, there will be much difficulty in icing the cake. Pans 
with a hollow tube going up from the centre, are supposed to 
diffuse the heat more equally through the middle of die. eake. 
Buns and some othrr cakes should be baked in square shallow 
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pans of block tin or iron. Little tins for queen eskes, &e. are 
most oonyenient when of a roand er oral shape. All baking 
pans, whether large or small, should be well greased witlr 
batter or laid before the mixture is put into them, and should 
be filled but little more than half. You should ha^e at least 
two dozen little tins, that a seoond supply may be ready to 
the oven the moment the first is taken out. You will also 
jpratkt tin cutters for cakes that are rolled out in dough. 

All the utensils should be cleaned and put away as soon as 
they axe done with. They should be all kept together, and, 
if possible, not used for any other purposes.* 

Ab it is always desimble that eake-makiiig should be eonn 
meneed at an early hour, it is well on the day previous to 
ascertain if all the materials are in the house ; that there may 
be no unnecessary delay from sending er waiting fbr them in 
the morning. Wastefulness is to be ayoided in eyery thing; 
but it is utterly impossible that cakes can bo good (or in'tteed 
any thing else) without a Kberal allowance of good materials. - 
Cakes are frequently rendered hard, heavy, and uneatable by 
a mispfooed economy in eggs and butter; or tasteless an^ 
insipid for want of their due seasoning of spice, lemon, &c. 

Use no flour but the best superfine ; if the flour is of inferior 
quality, the cakes will be heavy, ill-coloured, and unfit to 
eat. Even the best flour should always be sifled. No butter 
Aat is not fresh and good, should ever be put into cakes ; for 
it will give them a disagreeable taste which can never be 
dkgfoise<j by the other ingredients. Even When of excellent 
quality, the butter will be improved by washing tt in cold 

* All the utensils necessary for cake and pastry-making, (and for 
the other branches of cooking,) may be purchased in Philadelphia, at 
Gideon Cox'a household store in Market street. No. 335, two doon 
below Ninth. Every thing of the sort will be found there in great 
varitty, of good quality, and at reasonable pricSH 
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water, und squeezing and pressing It. Except fbr {ringeibready 

use only white sugar, (for the finest cakes the best loaf,) and 

have it pulverized by pounding it in a mortar, or crushing it 

on the pasteboard with the rolling-pin. It should tiiea be 

sifted. In mixing butter and sugary sift the sugar into a deep 

pan, cut up the butter in it, set it in a warm place to soften, 

and then stir it yery hard with the «paddle, till it becomes 

quite light, and of the consistence of cream. In prepann|( 

eggs, break them one at a time, into a saucer, that, in <§a8e 

there should be a bad one among them, it may not spoil the 

others. Put them into a broad shallow pan, and beat them 

with rods or with a wire whisk, not merely till they froth, 

but long afterwards, till the froth subsides, and they become 

thick' and smooth like boiled cnstajrd. White of egg by 

itself may be beaten with small rodls, or with a tbree-pionged 

fork, or a broad knife. It is a yery easy process, and should 

be continued till the liquid is all conyerted ioto'a' stiff firoih so 

firm that it will not drop'from the rods when held up. In 

damp weather it is some'times difficult to get the i&odi stiff. . 

The first thing to be done in making. cake, is to weigh or 

measure all the ingredients. Next sift the flour, powder the 

sugar, pound or grind the spicfe, and prepare the firott; after- 

• wards mix and stir the butter- and sugar, and lastly beat the 

eggs ; as, if allowed to stand any time, diey will fall and 

become heavy. When all the ingredients are mixed togedidr, 

they should be stirred very hard at the last ; and (unless th^re 

is yeast in the cake) the sooner it is put into the^ovea tlM 

better. While baking, no air should be admitted to it, except 

for a moment, now and then, when it is necessary to exanune 

if it is baking properly. For baking .cakes, the best guide is 

practice and experience ; so much depending on the state of 

J\e (ire, that it is impossible to lay down any infallible rules. 
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If yoa bake in a Dutch oren, let the lid be first heated by 
standing it up before the fire ; and cover the inside of the 
bottom with sand or aehes, to temper the heat. For the same 
pnrpoM, when yon bake in a stove, place bricks under the 
pans. Sheets of iron without sides will be found very useful 
for baking small flat cakes. For cakes of this description, the 
fire should be brisk ; if baked slowly, they will spread, lose 
jtheir shape, and run into each other. For all cakes, the heat 
-iriiottld be regular and e^en ; if one part of the oven is cooler 
than another, the cake will bake imperfectly, and have heavy 
streaks through it. Gingerbread (on account of the molasses) 
is m«n» apt to scorch and burn than any other cake ; therefore 
it should be baked with a moderate fire. 

It is safest, ^hen practicable, to send all large cakes to a 
professional baker's; provided they can be put immediately 
into the oven, as standing will spoil them. If you bake them 
mt home^ you will find that they are generally done when they 
fease to make a simmering noise ; and when on probing them 
to the bottom wiUi a twig from a broom, or with the blade of 
the knife, it comes out quite clean. The fire should then be 
withdrawn, and the cake allowed to get cold in the oven. 
Small cakes should be laid to cool on an inverted sieve. It 
may be recommended to novices in the art of baking, to do 
every thing in little tins or, in very shallow pans ; there being 
then less risk than with a large thick cake. In mixinp- batter 
that is to be baked in small cakes, use a less proportion of 
flour. ^ 

Small cakes should be kq>t olosely covered in stone jars. 

For large ones, you should have broad stone pans with close 

lids, or else tin boxes. All cakes thai :are made with yeast, 

should be eaten quite fresh ; so also should sponge cake* 

Some sorts may be k^t a week ; black cake nS^ch longer. 
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BLACK CAKE. 

pREPABB two poandt of cnrrants by picking them clean, 
washing and draining them through a cullender, and then 
spreading them out on a large dish to dry before the fire or in 
the sun, placing the dish in a slanting position. IHck and 
stone two pounds of the best raisins, and cut them, in half. 
Dredge the currants (when they are dry) and the raisins 
thickly with flour to prevent them fsom sinking in the cake. 
Grind or powder as much cinnamon as will make a large 
gravynspoonful when done ; also a table-spoonful of mace and 
four nutmegs ; sift these spices, and mix them all together in 
a cup. Mix together two large glasseg of white wine, one of 
brandy and one of rose water, and cut a pound of citron into 
large slips.' Sift a pound of flour into one pan, and a pound 
of powdered loaf-sugar into another. Cut up among the 
sugar a pound of the best fresh butter, and stir them to a 
cream. Beat twelve eggs till perfectly thick and smooth, and 
stir them gradually into the butter and sugar, alternately with 
the flour. Then add by degrees, the fruit, spice and liquor, 
and stir the whole very hard at the last. Then put the mix- 
ture into a well-buttered tin pan with straight or perpendicular 
sides. Put it immediately into a moderate oven, and bake it 
at least four hours. When done, let it remain in the oven to 
get cold ; it will be the better for staying in all night. loe it 
next morning ; first dredging the outside all over with flour, 
and then wiping it with a towel. This will make the icing sticlL. 



ICING. — A quarter of a pound of finely powdered loaf- 
sugai, of the whitest aud best qu^ity, is the usual allowance 
to one white of egg. For the cake in the preceding receipt, 
three quarters of a pound of sugar and the whiles of three 
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eggs will.be about the proper qaantity. Beat the wnite ef 
egg by itself till it stands alone. Have ready the powdered 
sugar, and then beat It hard into the white of egg, till it 
becomes thick and smooth; flavouring it as yoa proceed 
with a few drops of oil of lemon, or a little extract of roses. 
Spread it evenly over the cake with a broad knife or a 
feather; if you find it too thin, beat in a little more pow- 
dered si^gair. Cover with it thickly the top and sides of the 
cake, t^ing care not to have it roagh and streaky. To ice 
w/il requires skill and practice.- When the icing is about 
Aalf dry, put on the ornaments. You may flower it with 
coloured sugar-sand or nonparels; but a newer and more 
elegant mode is to decorate it with devices and borders in 
white sugar; they can be procured at the confectioners, 
and look extremely well on icing thzt has been tinted witli 
pink by the addition of a little cochineal. 

ITou may colour icing of a pale or dee^ yellow, by rubbing 
the lumps of loaf-sugar (before they are powdered) upon the 
outside of a large lemon or orange. This will also flavour 
it finely. 

Almond icing, for a very fine cake, is made by mixing 
gradually with the white of egg and sugar, some almonds, 
half bitter and half sweet, that have been pounded in a mortar 
with rose water to a smooth paste. The whole must be well 
incorporated, and spread over the cake near half an inch thick 
It must be set in a cool oven to dry, and then taken out and 
covered with a smooth plain icing of sugar and white of egg. 

Whatever icing is left, may be used to make maccaroons o? 
kisses. 



POUND CAKE. — Prepare a table-spoonful of powdered 
cinnamon, a tea-spoonful of powdered mace, and two nutmegs 
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grntei or powderafl. Mix together in a tambler, ik giass of 
white wine, a glass of brandy, and a glass of rose water. 
Sifl a poand of the finest flour into a broad pan, and powder a 
pound of loaf-sugar. Pot the sugar into a deep pan, and cut 
np in it a pound of fresh butter. Warm them by the 6re till 
sofl ; and then stir them to a cream. When they are perfectly 
light, add gradually the spioe and liquor, a little at a time. 
Beat ten eggs as light^as possible, and stir them by degreee 
into the mixture, alternately with the floar. Then add Iwelre 
drops of^oil of lemon ; or more, if it is not strong. Stir the 
whole very hard ; put it into a deep tin pan with straight or 
upright sides, and bake it in a moderate oven ttom two to 
three hours. If baked in a Dutch oven, take off the lid wbeii , 
you have ascertained Uiat the cake is quite done, and lei it 
remain in the oven to eool gradually. If any p«rt is banil» 
scrape it off sls soon as cold. 

It may be iced either warm or eool ; first dfedging the cake 
with flour and then wiping it off. It will be best to put on two 
coats of icing ; the second coat not till the first is entirely diy. 
Flavou/ the icing with essence of lemon, or with exfenurl of 
roses. 

This cake will be very delicate if made wilh a poind ef 
rice flour instead of wheat. 



INDIAN POUND CAKE.— Sift a pint of fine yeUow 
Indian meal, and half a pint of wheat flour, and mix them 
well together. Prepare a nutmeg beatm, and mixed wift a 
table-spoonful of powdered cinnamon. Stir together till very 
light, half a pouiid of powdered wHlte sugar ; and half a pound 
of fresh butter ; adding the spice, with a glass of white wine, 
^d a glass of brandy. Having beaten Bight eggs as light as 
possible, stir them into the butter and sugar, a little at a tiiiie 



ia taiDvith the meal.. Give the whole a hard fttiiTiA||r at. 
the last; pat it into a well-buttered tin pan, and bake it about 
an hoor and, a half. 

Thi9 cake (like every thing else in which Indian mea. 's an 
ingredient) should be eaten quite fresh ; it is then yery nice. 
When stale, (eren a day old,) it beeomes dry and rough as 
if made, with saw-dust. . . ^ 



QUEEN CAKE Sift fourteen ounces of the finest flour, 

being two ounces less than a pound. ^ Cakes baked in little 
tins, should have a smaller proportion of flour than those that 
are done in large loaves. Prepare a table-spoonful of beaten 
cinnamon, a tea-spoonful of ihace^ and two beaten nutmegs ; 
and mix them all together when powdered. Mix in a tumbler, 
half a glass of white wine, half a glass of brandy^ and half a 
glass of rose water. Powder a pound of loaf-sugar, and sift 
it into a deep pan ; cut up in it a pound of fresh butter ; warm 
them by the fire, and stir them to' a cream. Add gradually 
the spice and the Uquor. Beat ten eggs very light, and stir 
them into the mixture in turn with the flour. Stir in twelve 
drops of essence of lemon, and beat the whole very hard. 
Butter some little tins; half fill them with the mixture.;. set 
them into a brisk oven, and bake them about a quarter of an 
hour. When done, they will shrink from the sides of the 
tinsl. After you turn them out, spread them on an inverted 
^ sieve to cool. If you have occasion to fill your tins a second 
time> scrape and^wipe them well before they are used again. 

Make an ioing flavoured with oil of lemon, or with extract 

of roses ; and spread two coats of it on the queen cakes. Set 

them to dry ip a warm place, but not near enough the fire to 

discolour the icing and. cause it to crack. 

Queen cakes are best the day they are baked. 
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FRUIT QUEEN CAKES.— Make them in the 9b<m 
manner, with the addition of a pound of currants, (picked, 
washed, dried, and floured,) and the juice and grated peel of 
two large lemons, stirred in gradually at the last. Instead of 
currants, you may put in sultana or seedless rabins, cut in 
half and floured. 

You may make a fruit pound cake in this manner. 



LADY CAKE. — ^Take a quarter of a pound of shelled 
bitter almonds, or peach-kernels. Put them into a bowl of 
boiling water, (renewing the water as it cools,) and let Ihem ' 
lie in it till the skin peels off easily ; then throw them, as 
they are blanched, into a bowl of cold water, which will much 
improve their whiteness. Pound them, one at a time, in a 
mortar ; pouring in frequently a few drops of rose water to 
prevent them from oiling and being heavy. Cut up three 
quarters of a pound of fresh butter into a whole ^ound ol 
powdered loaf-sugar. Having warmed it, stir it to a light 
cream, and then add very gradually the pounded almonds, 
beating them in very hard. Sift into a separate pan half 
a pound and two ounces of flour, and beat in another pan to a 
stiff froth, the whites only of seventeen eggs. Stir the flour 
and the white of egg alternately into the pan of butter, sugar 
and almonds, a very little at a lime of each. Having beaten 
the whole as hard as possible, put it into a buttered tin pan, 
(a square one is best,) and set it immediately into a moderate 
oven. Bake it about an hour, more or less, according to its 
thickness. When cool, ice it, flavouring the icing with oil 
of lemon. It is best the day after it is baked, but it may 
be eaten fresh. When you put it away wrap it in a thick 
eloth. 

If you bake it in little tios, use two ounces less of floor. 
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SPANISH BUNS.— Cut tip three qaarters of a pound of 
butter into a jill and a half or three wine glaases of rich an 
skimmed milk, (cream will be still better,) and set the pan*on 
a stove or near the fire, till the batter becomes soft enough to 
stir all through the milk with a knife ; but do not let it get so 
hot as to oil of itself. Then set it away in a cold place. Sift 
into separate pans, a half pound and a qaarter of a pound of 
tiie finest fiour ; and having beaten four eggs as light as pos* 
sible, mix them with the milk and butter, and then pour the 
whole into the pan that contains the half pound of fiour. 
Having previously prepared two grated nutmegs, and a table^ 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon and maee, stir them into the 
mixture ; adding six drops of extract of roses, or a large table- 
spoonful of rose water. Add a wine glass and a half of the 
best fresh yeast firom a brewery. If you cannot procure 
yeast of the very best quality, an attempt to make these buns 
will most probably prove a failure, as the variety of other 
ingredients will prevent them from rising unless the yeast is 
as strong as possible. Before you put it in, skim off the thin 
liquid or beer from the top, and then stir up the bottom. After 
you have put in the yeast, add the sugar; stirring it well in, 
a very little at a time. If too much sugar is put in at once, 
the buns will be heavy. Lastly, sprinkle in the quarter~>)f a 
pound of flour that was sifted separately ; and stir the whole 
very hard. Put the mixture into a square pan well bnttered, 
and (having covered it with a cloth) place it in a comer of the 
hearth to rise, which will require, perhaps, about five hours ; 
therefore these buns should always be made early in the day. 
Do not bake it till the batter has risen to twice ite original 
quantity, and is covered on the top with bubbles ; then set 
the pan into a moderate oven, and bake it about twenty minutes. 
Let it get oool in the pan ; then cut it into squares, and eithei 
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ice them, (ilavoariDg the icing with essence of lemon or 
detract of roses,) or sift grated loaf-sugar thickly over th^n*- 
These buns (like all other cakes made with 7«ast) should be. 
eaten the day they are baked ; as when stale,' they ^1 and 
become hard. 

In mixing them, you may stir in at the last half « pound of 
raisins, stoned^ chopped and floured; or half a pound of 
currants. If you use fruit, put in half a wine glass more of 
the yeast. . 

BATH BUNS.— >Boil a.little saffron in sufficient water to 
coTer it, till the liquid is of a bright yellow;, then strain, it, 
and set it to C/Ool. Rub half a pound of fresh butter into « 
pound of sifted flour, and make it into a paste with four eggs 
that have been well beaten, and a large wine glass of the best 
and strongest yeast ; adding the infusion of saffron to colour 
it yellow. Put the deuglT into a pan, cover it with a cloth, 
and set it before the Are to rise. When it is quite light, mix 
tnto it a quarter of a pound of powdered and sifted loaf- 
S^gar; a grated nutmeg; and, if you. choose, two or three 
spoonfuls of'carraway seeds. Roll out the dough into a 
thick sheet, and divide it into round cakes with a cutter- 
Strew the top of each 4>un with car^away comfits, and baike 
them on flat tins buttered well. They should be eaten 
the d^ they axe baked, as they are not good unless quite 
fresh. 



JELLY CAKE. — Sift three quarters of a pound of flour. 
Stir to a cream a pound of butter and a pound -of powdered 
white sugar, and mix in half a tea-cup of rose water, and a 
grated nutmeg, with a tearspoonful of powdered cinnamon. 
Beat ten eggs very light, and add them gradually to the mix- 
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tare, aitenately with the floor; sttrring the whole Tery hard. 
Put year grid^e into the oven of a store ; and when it is quite 
hot, i^ase it with fresh batter tied in a clean rag, and set on 
it a tin cake-ring, (about the sixe of a large dinner plate,) 
greased also. Dip out two large table-epooniiils and a half 
of the cake batter ; pot it within -the tin ling, and bake it 
about five minvtes (or a little longer) without taming it. 
When it is dbne, take it carefully off; place it on a large dish 
to cool ; wipe the griddle, grease it afresh, and put on anottier 
cake. Proceed thus till all the batter is baked. When tne 
cakes are cool, spread every one thickly over with grape jelly 
peach mannaiade, or any other sweetmeat that is smooth and 
tiiick; currant jelly will be found too thin, and is liable to run 
off. Lay the. cakes smoothly one on another, (each having a 
layer of jelly or maraialade between,) and either grate loaf- 
sugar over the top one, or ice it smoothly; marking the 
i^ing with cross lines of coloured sugar-sand, all the lines 
meeting at the oentre so as to divide the cake, when cut, into 
triangular or wedge^haped slices. If you ice it, add a few 
drops of ea Anoe of lemon to the icing. 

Jeliy^take should be' eaten fresh. It is beet the day it is 
baked. 

You may bake small jelly cakes in muffin rings. 



SPONGE CAKE Sift three quarters of a pound of flour,* 

and powder a pound of the* best loaf-sugar. Grate the yellow 
rind and squeeze into a tiaucer the juice of three lemons. Beat 
' twelve eggs ; and when they are as light as possible, beat 
into them gradually and very hard the sugar, adding the 
lemon, and beating the whole for a long time. Then by 



* Sponge cake may be nuule with rice flour. 
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degrees, stir in the flour slowly and lightly; for if the floor 
IS stirred hard and fast into sponge cake, it will make it 
porous and tough« Have ready buttered, a sufficient number 
of little square tins, (the thinner they are the better,) half 
fill them with the mixture ; grate loaf-«ugar over the top of 
each ; put them immediately into a quick oyen, and bdce them 
about ten minutes ; taking out one to try when you think they 
are done. Spread them on an inverted sieve to eool. When 
baked in small ^uare cakes, they are generally called Naples 
biscuits. 

If you are willing to take the trouble, they will bake much 
nicer in little square paper cases, which you must make of 
thick letter paper, turning up the sides all round, and pasting 
together or sewing up the corners. . 

If you bake the mixture in one large cake, (which is not 
advisable unless you have had much practice in baking,) put 
it into a buttered tin pah or mould, and set it directly into a 
hot Dutch oven, as it will fall and become heavy if allowed 
to stand. Keep plenty of live coals on the top, and under 
thjB bottom till the cake has risen very high, and^^ of a fine 
colour ; then diminish the^fire, and keep it moderate'WI the 
cake is done. It will take about an hour. When cool, ice it; 
adding a little essence of lemon or extract of roses to the icing. 
Sponge cake is best the day it is baked. 

Diet Bread is another name for Sponge Cake. 



ALMOND CAK£.-s-Blanch, and pound in a mostar, 
four ounces of shelled sweet almonds and two ounces of 
shelled bitter ones ; adding, as you proceed, sufficient rose- 
water to make them light aAd white. Sift half a pound i>f 
flour, and powder a pound of loaf-sugar. Beat thfrteen eggs ; 
and yiietk they are as light as possible, stir into them alter- 
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nately the alnionds, sugar, and flour ; adding a grated nutmeg. 
Batter a large square pan ; put in the mixture, and bake it 
in a brisk oven about half an hour, less or more, according to 
its thickness. When cool, ice it. It is best when eaten 
fresh.  * ' 



COCOA-NUT CAKE.— -Cut up and wash a cocoa-nut, 
and grate as much of it as will weigh a pound. Powder a 
pound of loaf-sugar. Beat fifteen eggs very light ; and then 
beat into them, gradually, the sugar. Then add by degrees 
the cocoa-nut ; and lastly, a handful of sifted flour. Stir the 
whole very hard, and bake it either in a large tin pan, or in 
little tins. The 4>ven should be rather quick. 



WASHINGTON CAKE.— Stir together a pound of butter 
and a pound of sugar ; and sift into another pan a pound of 
^our. Beat six eggs very light, and stir them into the batter 
and sugar, alternately with the flour and a pint of rich milk or 
cream; if the milk is sour it will be no disadvantage. Add 
a glass oii^iiie, a glass of brandy, a powdered nutmeg, and a 
table-^oonful of powdered cinnamon. Lastly, stirin a small 
tea-spoonful of pearl-ash, or sal-aratus, that has been melted 
in a little vinegar ; take care not to put in too much pearl-ash, 
leet it give the cake an unpleasant taste. Stir the whole very 
hard ; put it into a buttered tin pan, (or into little tins,) and 
bake it in a brisk oven. Wrapped in a thick cloth, this cake 
Tvill keep soft for a week. 



CIDER CAKE. — Pick, wash, and dry a pound of currants, 
and spflwlethem well with Hour; and prepare two nutmegs, 
and a large table-spoonful of powdered cinnamon. Sift half a 
pound and two ounces of flour; Stir together till very light. 
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>ix ouiiees of fresh butter, and half a pound of powdered 
white sugar; and add gradually the spice, with two wine 
glasses of brandy, (or one of brandy and one of white wine.) 
Beat four eggs very light, and stir them into the mixtnre alter* 
n^tely with the flour. Add by degrees half a pint of brisk 
cider ; and then stir in the currants, a few- at a time. Lastly^ 
a small tea<«poonfttl of pearl-ash or sal-aratns dissolved in a 
little warm water. Having stirred the whole very hard, put ^ 
it into a butterell tin pan, and let it stand before the -fire half 
an hour previous to baking. Bake it in a brisk oven an hoar 
or more according to its thickness. Or you may bake it as 
little cakes, putting it into small tins ; in which case use but 
half a pound of flour in mixing the batte/. 



ELECTION CAKE.*— Make a sponge (as it is called) in 
the following manner :«— Sift into a pan two pounds and a half 
of flour ; and into a deep plate another pound. Take a second 
pan, and stir a large table-spoonful of the best West India 
molasses into &ve jills or two tumblers and a half of str<Hig 
fresh yeast; adding a jUl of water, warm, but noflwt. Then 
stir gradually into the yeast, ^. the pound of flour that you 
have sifted separately. Cover it, and let it set by the fire 
three hours to rise. While it is rising, prepare the other 
ingredients, by stirring in a deep pan two pounds of fresh 
butter and two pounds of powdered sugar, till they are quite 
light and creamy ; adding to tiiem a table-spoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon ; a tea-spoonful of powdered mace ; and two 
pondered nutmegs. Stir in also half a pint of rich milk. 
Beat fourteen eggs till very smooth and thick, and stir them 
gradually into the mixture, alternately with the^-twUPbvinds 
and a hs^f of fltour which you sifted first. Wheft*lbi^ sponge 
is quite light, mix the whole together, and bake it in buttered 
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tin pans in si moderate oren. It should be eaten fresh, as no 
Bweet cake made with yeast is so good nh&t the first day. If 
It is not probable that the whole will come into use on the day 
it is baked, mix but half the above quaatity. 



MORAVIAN SUGAR CAKE— Cut up a quarter of a 
pound of butter into a pint of rich milk, and warm it till the 
butter becomes soft ; tiien stir it about in the milk so as to mix 
th«m well. Sift three quarters of a pound of flour (or a pint 
and a half) into a deep pan, and making a hole in the middle 
of it, stir in a large table-spoonful of the best brewer's yeast in 
^rhich a salt-spoonful of salt has been dissolved ; and tnen 
thin it with the milk and butter. Cover it, and set it near the 
fire to rise. If the yeast is sufficiently strong, it will most 
probably be light in two hours. When it is quite light, mi/ 
with the dough a well-beaten egg and three quarters of a 
pound more of sifted flpur ; *edfeing a table*spoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon, and sUrrilp^ it very hard. Butter a deep 
square baking pan, and put the mixture into it Set it to rise 
again, as before. Mix together five ounces or a large colfee- 
cup of fine brown sugar; two ounces of butter; and two 
table-spoonfuls of powdered cinnamon. When the dough is 
thoroughly light, make^ep incisions all over it, at equal dis- 
tances, and fill them with the mixture of butter, sugar and 
cinnamon ; pressing it hard down into the bcAtom of the^ holes, 
and closing the dough a little at the top to prevent tlie season- 
ing from running out. Strew some sugar over the top of the i 
cake; set it immediately into the oven, and bake it from J 
twenty minutes to half an hour, or more, in a brisk oven, * , 
in proportio.n 'to its thickness. When cod, ct(t it into squares. 
This is a very good plain cake ; but do not attempt it unless i 

you have excellent yeast. j 
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HUCKLEBERRY CAKE. — Spread a quart &( ripe 
nackleberries on a large dish, and dredge them thickly with 
flour. Mix together half a pint of milk ; half a pint of mo- 
lasses ; half a pint of powdered sugar ; and half a pound of 
butter. Warm them by the fire till the butter is quite soft;, 
then stir them all together, and set them away till cold. Pre- 
pare a large tablenspponful of powdered cloves and cinnamon 
jnixed. Beat five eggs very light, and stir them gradually into 
the other ingredients ; adding, by degrees, sufficient sifted flour 
to make a thick batter. Then stir in^a small tea-spoonful of 
pearl-ash or dissolved sal-aratus. Lastly, add by degrees the 
huckleberries. Put the mixture into a buttered pan, or into little 
tins, and bake it in a moderate oven. It is best the second day. 



' BREAD CAKE.— When you are making wheat bread, and 
the dough, is quite light am ready to bake, take oat as much 
of it as would make a twelvAcivt loaf, and mix with it a tea- 
cup full of powdered sugar, aiMi^ te^-cup full of butter that 
has been softened and stirred about in a tea-cup of warm 
milk. Add also a beaten egg* Knead it verydM^ell, put it 
into a square pan, dredged with flour, cover it, anij set it near 
the fire for half an hour. Then bake it in a moderate oven, 
and wrap it in a thick cloth as soon as it is done. It is best 
when fresh. w 






FEDERAL CAKES. 



SiPT two pounds of flour into a deep pan, and cut up in it 
a pound of fresh butter; rub the butter into the flour with 
your hands, adding by degrees, half a pound of ')>owdered 
white sugar; a tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamon ; a beaten 
nutmeg ; a glass of wine or brandy, and two glasses of 
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rose water. Beat four eggs very light ; and add them to the 
mixture with a aalt-spoonfui of pearl-ash melted in a little 
lakewarm water. Mix all well together; add, if Decessary^ 
salficient cold water to make it into a dough just stiff enough 
to roll out ; knead it slightly, and then roll it out into a sheet 
about half an inch thick. Cut it out into small cakes with a 
tin cutter, or with the edge of a tumbler; dipping the cutter 
frequently into flour, to prevent its sticking. Lay the cakes 
in shallow pans buttered, or on flat sheets of tin, (taking caie 
not to let them touch, lest they should run into each other,) 
and bake them of a light brown in. a brisk OTsn. They aie 
best the second day. 



SAVOY BISCUITS.— Take four eggs, and separate the 
whitea from the yolks. Beat the whites by themselves, to a 
stiff froth ; then add gradually tlfe yolks, and beat them both 
together for a long time. Ne^ add by degrees half a pound 
of the finest loaf-sugar, ^^dered and sifted, beating it in 
Very hard; and eight drops of strong essence of lemon. 
Lastly, stir in a quarter of a pound of sifted flour, a little at 
a time. Stir the whole very hard, and then with a spoon lay 
it on sheets of white paper, forming it into thin cakes of an 
oblong or oval shape. Take care not to place them too close 
to each other, lest the^%in. Grate loaf-sugar over the top of 
each, to assist in keeping them iii shape. Have the oven quite 
ready to put them in immediately. It should be rather brisk. 
They will bake in a few minutes, and should be but slightly 
coloured. 



ALMOND MACCAROONS.— Take a pound of shelled 
sweet almonds, and a quarter of a pound of shelled bitter 
almonds. Blanch them in scalding water, mix them together. 
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,«tnd pound them, one or two at a ttme, in « in(»rtar to a very 
smooth paste ; adding frequently a little rose water to prevent 
them from oiling and becoming heavy. Prepare a pound of 
powdered loaf-sugar. Beat the whites of seven eggs to a 
stiff froth, and then beat into it gradually the powdered sugar, 
adding a table-spoonful of mixed spice, (nutnieg, mroe, and 

' einnamon.) Then mix in the pounded almonds, (wMeh it is 
best to prepare the day before,) and stir the whole very hard. 
Form the mixture with a spoon into little round or oval cakes, 

' upon sheets of buttered white paper, and grate white sugar 
over each. Lay the paper in square shallow pans, or on iron 
sheets, and bake the maccaroons a few minates in a brisk 
oven, till of a pale brown. When cold, take them off the 
papers. 

It will be w;eU to try two or three first, and if yon find them 
likely to lose their shape and t^i^ into each other, ^on may 
omit the papers and make the fixture up into little balls witii 
your hands f^ell floured; bakihgt^them in shallow tin pans 
slightly buttered. 

You may make maccaroons with icing that is leA from a 
cake. 



COCOA-NUT MACCAROONS.— Beat to a stiff froth the 
whites of six eggs, and then beat into% very hard a pound of 
powdered loaf-sugar. Mix with it a pound of grated cocoa- i, 

nut, Or sufficient to make a stiff paste. Then floor your hands* 
and make it up intd^ little balls. Lay them on sheets of but- 

tered white paper, and bake them in a brisk oven; first grating 

« 

loaf-sugar over each. They will be done in a few minutes. 

Maccaroons may be made in a similar manner of poan4ed 
neam-nuts, ground-nuts, filberts, or English walnuts. 
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WHITE COCOA-NUT CAKES.— Break up a eocoa-nat; 
peel, and wash the pieces in cold water, and grate them. Mix 
in the milk of the nut and some powdered loaf-sugar, and then 
form the grated cocoa-nut into little balls upon sheets of white 
paper* Make them all of ^ regular and handsome formj and 
touch the top of each with a spot of red sugar-sand. Do not 
bake them, but place them to dry for twenty-four hours, in a 
warm room where nothing is likely to disturb them. 



COCOA-NUT JUMBLES. — Grate a large cocoa-nut. 
Rub half a pound of butter into a pound of sifted Bour, and 
wet it with three beaten eggs, and a little rose water. Add 
by degrees the cocoa-nut, so as to form a stiff dough. Flour 
your hands and your paste-board, and dividing the dougn into 
equal portions, make the jumbles with your hands into long 
rolls, and then curl them round and join the ends so as to form 
rings. Grate loaf-sugar cm them; lay them in buttered 
pans, (not so near as to run into each other,} and bake them 
in a quick oven from Ave to ten minutes. 



COMMON JUMBLES.— Sift a pound of dour into a large 

pan. Cut up a pound of butter into a pound of powdered 

white sugar, and stir them to a cream. Beat six eggs till 

very light, and then pour them, all at once into the pan of 

flour; next add the butter and sugar, with a large table-spoon- 

fal of mixed mace and cinnamon, two grated nutmegs, and a 

ida-spoonful of essence of lemon, or a wine glass, of rose 

water. When all the ingredients are in,' stir the mixture very 

hard with a broad knife. Having floured your hands and 

"ftpread some flour on the paste-board, make the dough into 

long rolls, (all of equal size,) and form them into rings by 

joining the two ends very nicely. Lay them on buttered 
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», JlinB, and J!»«k6 them in a quick oveii from fire to ten minuteE. 
Grate sagar over them when cool. 



AP£ES. — ^Rub a pound of fresh butter into two pounds 
of sifVed ilour, uid mix in a pound of powdered white sugar, 
a grated nutmeg, a table-spoonful of powdered einnamon, 
and four large tablenspoonfuls of earraway seeds. Add' a 
wine glass of rose water, and mix the whole with suffielent 
cold water to make it a stiff dough. Roll it 'out into a large 
sheet about a third of an inch in thickness, and cut it into 
round cakes with a tin cutter or with the edge of a tumbler. 
Lay them in buttered pans, and bake them in a quick oven, 
(rather Ifotter at the bottom than at the top,) till they are of a , 
very pale brown. 



WHITE CUP CAKE B^^ure one large coffee eup of 

cream or rich. milk, (which, ^oruiis cake, is best when sour,) 
one cup of fre^ butter; two cups of powdered white sugar; 
and four cups of sifted flour. Stir thv'' butter and sugu to- 
gether till quite light ; then by degrees add the cream, alter- 
nately with half the flour. Beat five eggs as light as pos- 
sible, and stir thew into the mixture, alternately with the 
remainder of the flour. Add a grated nutmeg and a lai^e 
tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamon, with ^ght drops of 
oil of lemon. Lastly, stir in a very small tea-spoonful of 
sal-aratus or pearl-ash, melted in a little vinegar or luke- 
warm water. Having stirred the whole very hard, pot it 
into little tins ; set them iu a moderate oven, and bake l^em 
about twenty minutes. 



KISSES.-<^Powder a pound of the best loaf-sugar. Beat 
to a s^ng froth the 'Whites of «ight eggs, and when it is stiff 
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emmfii to stand alone, beat into it the powdered eiiggr, (a tea 
spoonfaLf^t a lidfliV'J^ddingr the juke of two lemoiw, or ton 
dfo^' of essence of lemon. Having beaten the whole very 
hard^drop it in oval or egg-shaped heaps upon sheets of white 
paper, so^^thing them with the spoon and making them of a 
handeome and regular form. Place them in a moderate oyen, 
(if it IS too cool they will not rise, but will flatten and mn 
into each other,) and bake them till coloured of a very pale 
brown. Then take them off the papers very carefully, place 
two bottoms (or flat sides) together, so as to unite them in an 
oval ball, and lay them on their sides to cool. To mp^s^^ 
tiiem properly, requires to much practice and dexterity,, thtc 
It is best, when practicable, to nrocure kisses from a ce^ 

• 

fectioner*s shop. 



MARMALADE CAKEUj^ake a batter as for queen-cake, 
and hake it in small tin rii^ en a griddle, ^eat white of 
egg, and powdered loaf-sugar according to tly preceding re* 
ceipt, flayouring it y^h lemon. When the batter is baked into 
cakes, and th^ are quite cool, spread over each a thick ^ayer 
of marmalade, dnd then heap on with a spoon the icing or 
white of egg and sugar. Pile it high, and set tlie cakes in a 
moderate oven till the icing is coloured of a very pale brown. 

Instead of small ones you may bake the whole in <^ne large 
cake. 



SECRETS. — Take glazed paper of different colours, and 
cut it into squares of equal size, fringing two sides of each. 
Have ready, burnt almonds, chocolate nuts, and bonbons or 
sugar-plums of various sorts; and put one in each papc^r 
with a folded slip containing two lines of verse ; or wnat witi 
be mueh more anmsing, a conundrum with the answier. TVist 
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-the coloui^d -papet so as entirely to conceal their contentst 
leaving Uie fringe at each ^nd. This ig^^ii^ most f asy$ but 
there are various way^ of cutling and ornamentiiig thet^ en« 
velopes. 

SCOTCH CAKE.— Rub three quarters of a pound vof 
butter into a pound of sifted flour ; mix in a pound of -pow- 
dered sugar, and a large tablenspoonful of powdered cinnamon. 
Mix it into a dough with three well beaten eggs. Roll it out 
into a sheet ; cut it into round cakes, and bake them in a quick 
oveftj they will require but a few minutes. 



SCOTCH QUEEN CAKE.— Melt a pound of batter by 
putting it into a skillet on hot coals. Then set it away to 
cool. Sift a quarter of a peck of flour into a deep pan, and 
mix with it a pound of powde||^ sugar and a table-spoonful 
of powdered (jjinamon and umce. Make a hole in the middle, 
put in the mel^d batter, and mix it with a knife till you have 
formed of the whole a lump of dougli. If it is too sUff^ 
moisten it with a little rose water. Do not knead it; but roll 
It out into a large oval sheet, an inch thick. . Cut it down the 
middle, and then across^ so 9s to divide it into four cakesib 
Prick them with a fork, and crimp or scollop the edges neatly* 
Lay them in shallow pans ; set them in a quick oven and 
bake them of a light brown. This cake will keep a week or 
two. 

You may mix in with the dough half a pound of currants, 

ff  
picked, washed, and dried. 



HONEY CAKES — Take a quart of strained honey, half 
a pound of fresh butter, and a small tea-spoonful of jpearl-ash 
dissolved in a wine glass of water. Add bjr degrees as mo^ 
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sifted floar as will make a stiff'paste. Work the whole well 
together. Roll % oni about half an inch ^iek. Cat it iato 
cakes with the edge of a tiunhler or with a tin-cake cutter. 
Lay them on buttered tins and bake them with rather a brisk 
^re^ but see t at they do not born. 



WAF£R CAKES. 

. • 

Mix together half a ponnd of powdered sagar, and a qnartei 
of a pound of butter; and add to them six beaten eggs. Then 
beat the whole very light; stirring into it as much siAsd 
flour as will make a stiff batter ; a powdered nutmeg, and a tea- 
spoonfnl of cinnamon ; and eight drops of oil of lemon, or a 
table-spoonfnl of rose water. The batter muft be very smooth 
when it is done, and without a single lump. Heat your wafer , 
iron on both sides by turning it in the fire ; but do not allow 
it to get too hot. Grease the inside with butter tied in a rag, 
(this mnst be rqwated psenous to the baking of every cake,) 
and put in the batter, allowing to each wafer two large tablo^ 
spofonfuls, taking care not to stir up the batter. Close the 
iron, and when one side is baked, turn it on the other; open 

■t 

it occasionally to see if the wafer is doing well. They should 
be cdoored of a light brown. Take them out carefully with 
a knife. Strew th^m with powdered sugar, and roll them up 
while warm, round a smooth stick, withdrawing it when they 
grow cold. They are best the day after they are baked. 

If you are preparing for company, fill up the hollow of the 
wafers with whipt cream, and stop up the two ends with pre- 
served strawberries, or with any other small sweetmeaL 



WONDERS, OR CRULLERS.— Rub half a pound of 
butter into two PAHUds of sifted flour, mixing in three quarters 
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of a pound of powdered sugar. Add a tea*spoonful of pow 
dered cinnamon, yd a grated nutmeg, with a large table- 
spoonful of rose water. Beat six eggs very light, and sti 
them into the mixture. Mix it with a knife into a soft paste. 
Then put it on the paste-board, and roll it out into a sheet an 
inch thick. If you find it too sof^ knead in a little more flour, 
and roll it out over again. Cut it into long slip^ with a 
jagging iron, or with a sharp knife, and twist them into 
▼arious fantastic shapes. Have ready on hot coals, a skillet 
of boiling lard ; put in the crullers and fry them of a light 
brown, turning them occasionally by means of a knife and 
fork. Take them out one by one on a perforated skimmer, 
that the lard may drain off through the holes. Spread them 
out on a large dish, and when cold grate white sugar oyer 
them. • m 

They will keep a week or more. 
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DOUGH NUTS ^Take two deep dishes, and sift thiee 

quarters of a pound of f!our into each. Make a hole in the 
centre of one of them, and pour in a wine glass of the best 
brewer's yeast;" mix the flour gradually into it, wetting' it 
with lukewarm milk ; cover it, and set it by the fire to rise 
for about two hours. This is setting a sponge. In the mean 
time, cut up five ounces of butter into the other dish of flour, 
and rub it fine with your hands ; add half a pound of powdered I 

sugar, a tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamon, a grated nutmeg, 
a table-spdonful of rose water, and a half pint of milk. Beat *" | 

three eggs very light, and stir them hard into the mixture. 
Then when the sponge is perfectly light, add it to the other 
ingredients, mixing them all thoroughly with a knife«. Cmet 
it, and set it again by the fire for another hour. When it is 
quite light, flouf your paste-board, turn ouliJ^lump of dough, 
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waA cut it into Uuek diamoDd shaped cakes with a jagging iron. 
If you find the doiigh so soft as to be unmanageable, mix in a 
little more flour ; but not else. Have ready a skillet of boil- 
ing lard ; put the dough*nuts into it, aud fry them brown ; 
and when cool grate loaf-sugar over them. They should be 
eaten quite fresh, as next day they will be tough and heavy ; 
therefore it is best to make no mqre than you want for imme- 
diate use. The New York Oley Koeks are dough-nuts with 
.currants and raisins in them. 



WAFFLE S.-^Put two pints of rich milk into separate 
pans. Cut up and melt in one of them a quarter of a pound 
of butter, warming it slightly ; then, when it is melted, stir 
it about, and set it away to cool. Beat eight eggs till very 
light, and mix them gradually inUi the other pan of milk, 
alternately with half a pound of flour. Then mix in by de- 
grees the milk that has the butter in it. Lastly, stir in a 
large table-spoonful of, strong fresh yeast. Cover the pan« 
and set it near the fire to rise*. When the batter is quite light, 
heat your wafQe-iron, by putting it among the coals of a clear 
bright fire; grease the inside with butter Hed in a rag, and 
then put in some batter. Shut the iron closely, and when the 
'wafiie is done on one side, turn the iron on the other. Take 
the cake out by slipping a knife underneath ; and then heat 
and grease the iron for another waflie. Send them to table 
quite hot, four or six on a plate ; having buttered them and 
strewed over each a mixture of powdered cinnamon, and 
'white sugar. Or you may send the sugar and cinnamon in a 
little. glass bowl. 

|^ buying waffle-irons, do not choose those broad shallow 
ones that are to hold four at a time ; as the wafllles baked in 
them are too sn^^ too thin, and are never of a good shape 
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The common sort that bake bat two at onee aie mueb 1h0 
best. 



NEW YORK COOKIE S.--Take a half-pint or a tnmbler 
fall of cold water, and mix it with half a pound (^ powdered 
white sagar. Sift three pounds of flour into a large pan, and 
cut up in it a pound of butter ; rub the butt^ very fine into 
the flof^r. Add a grated nutmeg, and a tea-spoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamori, with a wine glass of rose water. Work in 
' the sugar, and make the whole into a stiff dough, adding, if 
necessary, a little cold water. Dissolve a teapspoonful of 
pearl-ash in just enough of warm water to cover it, and mix 
itHn at the last. Take the lump of dough out of the pan, and 
itnead it on the paste-board till it becomes quite light. Then 
roll It out rather more than half an inch thiel^, and cut it into 
square cakes with a jagging iron or with a sharp knife. 
Stamp the surface of each with a cake print. Lay them ia 
buttered pans, and bake them of a light brown in a brisk oven. 

They are similar to what are called New Year's cakes^ and 
will keep two or three weeks. 

In mixing the dough, you may add three table-spoonfnls of 
carraway seeds. 

SUGAR BISCUIT Wet a pound of sugar with two large 

tea-cups full of milk ; and rub a pound of butter into two 
pounds of flour ; adding a table-spoonful of cinnamon, and m 
handful of carraway seeds. Mix in ^e sugar, add a tea- 
spoonful of pearl-ash dissolved, and make the whole into a 
stiff dough. Knead it, and then roll it out into a sheet afooat 
half an inch thick. Beat it on both sides with the roUing<^^t 
and then cut it out with the edge of a tumbler into round cakes. 
Prick them with a for]i| lay them in butter^ pans, and bake 
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them light brdwn in a quick oren. Yoa may colour them 
yellow by mixing in with the other ingredients a little of the 
infusion of saffron. « 



HUSKS. — Sift ^ree pounds of flour into a large pan, and 
rub into it half a pound of butter, and half % pound of sugar. 
Beat two eggs yery light, and stir them into a pint and a half 
of milk, adding two table-spoonfuls of tose water, and three 
tablenspoonfuls of the best and strongest yeast. Make a hole 
in the middle of the fl^ur, pour in the liquid, and gradually 

r 

mix ^e flour into it till you hare a thick batter. Cover it, 
and set it by the fire to rise. When it is quite light, put it 
on your paste-board and knead it well. Then divide it into 
small round cakes and knead each separately. Lay them very 
near each other in shallow iron pans that have been sprinkled 
with flour. Prick the top of each rusk with a fork, and set 
them by the fire to rise again for half an hour or more. Wlien 
they are perfectly light, bake them in a moderate oven. They 
are best when fresh. 

You can convert them into what are called Hard Rusks, 
or Tops and Bottoms, by splitting them in half, and putting 
them again into the oven to harden and crisp. 



MILK BISCUIT.— Cut up three quarters of a pound of 
batter in a quart of milk, and set it near the fire to warm, till 
the but^r becomes soft ; then with a knife, mix it thoroughly 
with the milk, and set it away to cool. Afterwards stir in 
two wine glasses of strong fresh yeast, and add by degrees as 
much sifted flour as will make a dough just stiff enough to 
rolUout. As soon as it is mixed, roll it into a thick sheet, 
and cut it out into round cakes with the edge of a tumbler oi 
a wine glass. Sgrinkle a large iron pan with floXkr ; lay the 
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biscuits in it, coyer it and set it to rise near the fire. When 
the biscuits are quite lig^ht, knead each one separately ; prick 
them with a fork, and set them again in a warm place for 
about half an hour. When they are light again, bake them in 
a moderate oven. They should be eaten fresh, and pulled 
open with the fingers, as splitting them with a knife will 
make them heavy. 
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WHITE GINGERBREAD. 

Sift two pounds of flour into a deep pan, and rub into it 
three quarters of a pound of butter ; then mix in a pound of 
common white sugar powdered ; and three table-spoonfuls of 
the best white ginger. Haying beaten four eggs yery light, 
mix them gradually with the other ingredients in the pan, and 
add a small tea-spoonful of pearl-ash melted in a wine glass 
of wai^n milk. Stir the whole as hard as possible. Flour 
your paste-board ; lay the lump of dough upon it, and rdll it 
out into a sheet ^^ ii^ch thick ; adding more flour if necessary. 
Butter a large shallow square pan* Lay the dough into it, 
and bake it in a moderate oven. When cold, cut it into 
squares. Or you may cut it out into separate cakes with a jag- 
ging iron, previous to baking. You must be careful not to lay 
them too close together in the pan, lest they run into each other. 



COMMON GINGERBREAD.— Cut up a pound of butter 
in a quart of West India molasses, which must be perfectly 
sweet ; if it is in the least sour, use sugar house molasses 
instead. Warm it slightly, just enough to melt the butter. 
Crush with the rolling-pin, on the paste-board, half a pdund 
of brown sugar, and add it by degrees to the molasses and 
butter ; then stir in a tea-cup full of powdered ginger, a largo 
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tea-Bpoonfal of powdered cloves, and a table-epoonfal of pow- 
dered cinnamon. Add gradually sufficient flour to make a 
dougrh stiff enough to roll out easily ; and lastly, a small tea- 
spoonful of pearl-ash melted in a little warm water. Mix and 
stir the dough very hard with a spaddle, or a wooden spoon ; 
but do not knead it. Then divide it with a knife into equal 
portions ? and, having floured your hands, roll it out on the 
paste-board into long ^en strips. Plaee them in shallow 
tin pans, that have been buttered ; either laying the strips 
side by side in straight round sticks, (uniting them at both 
ends,) or coil them into rings one within another, as you see 
tliem at the cake shops. Bake them in a brisk oven, taking 
eare that they do not bum ; gingerbread scorching sooner thaif 
any other cake. 

To save time and trouble, you may roll out the dough into 
a sheet near an inch thick, and cut it into round flat cakes 
with a tin cutter, or with the edge of a tumbler. 

Ground ginger loses much of its strength by keeping. 
Therefore it will be frequently found necessary to put in more 
than the quantity given in the receipt. 



GINGERBREAD NUTS Rub half a pound of butter 

into a pound and a half of sifled flour ; and mix in half a 
pound of brown sugar, crushed fine with the rolling-pin. Add 
two large table-spoonfuls ot ginger, a tea-spoonful of powdered 
cloves, and a tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamon. Stir in a 
pint of molasses, and the, grated peel of a large lemon, but 
not the juice, as^you must add at the last, a very small Ij^- 
spopnful of pearl-ash dissolved in a little lukewarm water, and 
pearl-ash entirely destroys the taste of lemon-juice and of every 
other acid. Stir the whole mixture very hard with a spaddle 
or with a wooden spoon, and make it into a lump of dough 
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just stifT .enough to roll out iato a sheet about half an inch 
thick. Cut it out into small cakes about the size of a quarter 
dollar; or make it up, with your hands well floured, into little 
round balls, flattening them on the top. Lay them in buttered 
pans, and bake them in a moderate orea. They will keep 
sereral weeks* 



FRANKLIN CAKE Mix together a phit of molasses, 

and half a pint of milk, and cut up in it half a pound of 
butter. Warm them just enough ^to melt Hke butter, and 
then stir in six ounces of brown sugar; adding three table- 
spoonfuls of ginger, a table-spoonful of powdered cinnaiaoii« 
a tea-spoonful of powdered clores, and a grated nutmeg. 
Beat seven eggs very light, and stir them gradually into flie 
mixture, in turn with a pound and two ounces of flour. Add. 
at the last, the grated peer and juice of two large lemons 
or oranges; or twelve drops of essence of lemon, there 
being no pearl-ash in this gingerbread. Stir the mixture Tery 
hard; put it into little queen cake tins, well buttered $ and 
bake it in a moderate oven. It is best the seeoad day, and 
will keep soft a'week. 



GINGER PLUM CAKE.-^tone a pound asd a half of 
raisins, and cut them in two. Wash and dry half a p^iond of 
currants. Sifl into a pan two pounds of flour. Put into 
^ another pan a pound of brown sugar, (rolled fine,) and cut up 
in it a pound of fresh butter. Stir the butter and sugar to a 
c^eam, and add to it two table-spoonfuls of the best ginger ; 
one table-spoonful of powdered cinnamon ; and one of pow- 
dered cloves. Then beat six eggs very light, and add them 
gradually to the butter and sugar, in turn with the flour and a 
quart of molasses. Lastly, stir in a teaFspoonfhl of pearl-esh 
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diBSolYed in a liule vinegar, and add by degrees the. firuit, 
which must be well dredged with flour. Stir all very hard ; 
pat the mixture into a buttered pan, and bake it in a iiiod«rato 
oven. Take care not to let it bum. 



MOLASSES CANDY Mix a pound of the best brown 

sagar with two quarts of West India molasses, (which must 
be perfectly sweet,} aiid boil it in a preserving kettle over a 
moderate fire for three hours, skimming it well, and* stirring it 
frequently after the scum has ceased to rise ; taking care that 
it does not burn. Have ready the grated rind and the juice of 
three lemons, and stir them 'into the molasses after it has 
boiled about tw.o hours and a half; or you may substitute a 
large tea-spoonful of strong essence of lemon. The flavour of 
tht: lemon will all be boiled out if it is put in too soon. The 
mixture should boil at least three hours, that it jnay be crisp 
and brittle when cold. If it is taken off the Are too soon, or 
before it has boiled sufficiently, it will not congeal, but wilt 
be tou^ and ropy, and must be boiled over again. It will 
eease boiling of itself when it is thoroughly dono. Then take 
it off the fire; have ready a square tin pan; put the mixture 
into it, and set it away to cool. 

You may make molasses candy with almonds blanched and 
slit into pieces ; stir them in by degrees after the mi|i^^*has 
boiled two hours and a half. Or you may blanch a quart of 
ground-nuts and put them in instead of the almonds. 



NOUGAT. — Blanch a pound of shelled sweet almonds ; 

and with an almond cutter, or a sharp penknife, split each 

almond into five slips. Spread them, over a large dish, and 

place them in a gentle oven. Powder a -pound of the finest 

loaf-sugar, and put it into a preserving pan witiiout a drop of 
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WAter> Bet it on a chafing-^ish oyer a slow tik^ or oa m bol 
atove, aii4 Btix it with a wooden spoon till the heat haa enliidy 
diaaolved it. Then take the almonds out of theoven, and mix 
with them the juice of two or three lemons. Pat them into 
the sugar a few at a time, and let them simmer till it becomes 
a thick stiff paste, stirring it hard all the while. Have ready 
a mould, or a square tin pan, greased all over the inside with 
sweet oil ; put the mixture into it; smooth it avenljr, and ael 
it in a cold place to harden. 



LEMON DROPS.—- Squeeze some lemon-jmee into a pan. 
Pound in a mortar some of the best loaf-sugar, and then sift it 
through a very fine sieve. Mix it with the lemon-juice, mak- 
ing it so thick that you can scarcely stir it. Put it into a poree- 
lain saucepan, set it on hot coals, and stir it with a wooden 
spoon five minute'b or more. Then take off the pan, and with 
the point of a knife drop the liquid on writing paper. When 
cold,*the drops will easily come off. 

Peppermint drops may be made as aboret aubstitating for 
the lemon*Juice essence of peppf ripint. 
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WARM CAKES FOR BREAKFAST 

AND TEA. 



BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 

Take a quart of buckwheat meal, mix with it a tearspooiifal 
of salt, and add a handful of Indian meal. Pour a large tabl&- 
Bpoonful of the best brewer's yeast into the eentre^f the meal. 
Then mix it gradually with cold water till it becomes a batter. 
CoTer it, put it in a warm place and set it to rise ; it will take 
about three hours. When it is quite -light, and corered with 
bubbles, it is fit to bake. Put your griddle oyer the fire, and 
let it get quite hot before yon bedn. . Grease it well with a 
piece of butter tied in a rag; Then dip out a large ladle fall 
of the batter and bake it on the griddle ; turning it with p 
broad wooden paddle. Let the cakes be of large size, and 
eyen at the edges. Ragged edges to batter cakes look yery 
badly. Butter them as you take them off the griddle. Put 
^eyeral on a plate, and cut them across in six pieces. 

Grease the griddle anew, between baking each cake. 

If your batter has been mixed oyer night and is found to be 
sour in the morning, melt in warm water a piece of peiHrl-ash 
the size of a grain of com, or a little larger ; stir it into the bat- 
ter ; let it set half an hour, and then bake it. The pearl-ash will 
remoye the sour taste, and increase the lightness of the cakes. 



FLANNEL CAKES Put a table-spoonful of butter into 

;i quart of milk, and warm them together till the butter has 
melted ; then stir it w6ll, and set it away too cool. Beat fiye 
eggs 38 light as possible, and stir them into the milk in tuiv * 
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iKrith three pints of sifted flour ; add a small tea-spoonful of 
sail, and a large table-spoonful and a half of the best fresh- 
yeast. Set the pan of batter near the fire to rise ; and if the 
yeast is good, it will be light in three hours. Then bake it on 
a griddle in the manner of buckwheat cakes. Send them to 
table hot, and cut across into four pieces. This batter may be 
baked in waffle-irons. If so, send to table with the cakes 
powdered white sugar and cinnamon. 



INDIAN BATTER CAKES.— Mix t^ether a quart of 
sifted Indian meal, (the yellow meal ia best for all purposes,) 
and a handful of wheat flour. Warm a quart of milk, and stir 
into it a small tea-spoonful of salt, and two large tablespoon- 
fuls of the best fresh yeast. Beat three eggs very light, and 
stir them gradually into the milk in turn with the meal. Coyer 
it, and set it to rise for three or four hours. When quite light, 
bake it on a griddle in the manner of buckwheat cakes. Butter 
them, cut them across, and send them to^bble hot, with mo- 
lasses in a sauce-boat. 

If the batter should chance to become sour before it is 
baked, stir in about a salt-spoonful of pearl-ash dissolved in a 
little lukewarm water; and let it set half an hour longer 
before it is baked. 



INDIAN MUSH CAKES.— Pour into a psm three pints 
of cold water, and stir gradually into it ^ quart of sifted Indian 
meal which has been mixed with half a pint of wheat flour, 
and a small tea-spoonful of salt. Give it a hard stirring at 
the last. Have ready a hot griddle, and bake fhfi batter 
immediately, in cakes about the size of a saucer. Send them 
to table piled evenly, but not cut. Eat them with butter or 
molasses. 
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This is the most economical and expeditious way of making 
soft Indian cakes ; but it cannot be recommended as the best. 
It tt^ll be some improvement to mix the meal with milk rather 
than water. 



JOHNNY CAKE.— Sift a quart of Indian meal into a 
pan ; wake a hole in the middle, and pour in a pint of warm 
water. Mix the meal and water gradually into a batter, 
adding a small tea-spoonful of salt. Beat it very hard, and 
for a longtime, t^ it becomes quite light. Then spread 'it 
thick and even on a stout piece of smooth boards Place it 
upright on the hea{th before a clear fire, with a flal iron 02 
something of th^sort to |upport the board behind, and bake it 
welL Cut it into squares, and split and butter them hot. 



INDIAN FLAPPERS Have ready a pint of sifted Indian * 

meal, mixed with a handful of wheat flour, and a small tea- 
#poonful of salt. Beat four egga very light, and stir them by 
degrees into a quart of milk, in turn with the meal. Chey 
can be made in a very short time, aud should be baked as 
•soon as mixed, on a hot griddle ; allow a large ladle full of 
batter to each cake, and make them all of the same size. 
Send them to table hot, buttered and cut in half. 



INDIAN MUFFINS Sift and mix together a pint and a 

half of yellow Indian meal, and a handful of wheat flour. 
Melt a quarter of a pound of fresh butter in a quart of milk. 
Beat four eggs very light, and stir into them alternately (a 
littl« at a time of eacl>) the milk when it is quite cold, 
and the meal; adding a small tea-spoonful of salt. The 
whole must be beaten long and hard. Then butter some 
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muffin rings ; set them on a hot griddle, and pour some of the 
^ batter into each. 

Send the muffins to table hot, a^d split them by pulfin^ 
them open with your fingers, as tu knife will make thdm 
heavy. Eat them with butter, molasses or honey. 



WATER MUFFINS.— Put four table-spoonfuls of fresh 
strong yeast into a pint of lukewarm water. Add ^ little salt ; 
about a small tea-spoonful; then stir in gradually as much 
iffted flour as will make a thick batter. Oover the pan, and 
set' it in a warm place to rise. When it is quite light, and 
your griddle is hot, grease and set your < muffin rings on it; 
haying first buttered them round the^ inside. ^ Dip out a ladle 
full of the batter for each ring, and bake them over a quick 
fire. Send them to table hot, and split them by pulling them. 
open with your hands. 



COMMON MUFFINS.-— Having melted three table-spoon- 
fuls of fresh butter in three pints of warm milk, set it away 
to cool. Then beat three eggs as light as possible, and stir 
them gradually into the milk when it is quite cold ; addingr a 
tea-spoonful of salt. Stir in by degrees enough "of sifted floux 

^ to make a batter as thi.^.k as you can conveniently beat it; and 

lastly, add two table-spoonfuls of strong fresh ' yeast from 

^ the brewery. Cover the batter and set it in a warm place to 

rise. It should be light in about three hours. Having heated 

your griddle, grease it with some butter tied in a rag; grease 

* ^ your muffin rings round the inside, and set them on the gpriddle. 

Take some batter out of the pan with a ladle or a large spoon, 

pour it lightly into the rings, and bake the muffins of a Ugh* 

\ brown. When done, break or split them open with your 

fingers ; butter them and send them to table hot. 
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bread depends much on the kmeading, which to do weJ Te- 
quires strength and practice. When it has been sufficiently 
-worked, form the dough into a lump in the middle of the 
.trough or pan, and scatter a little dry flour thinly oyer it ; then 
cover it, and set it again in a warm place to undergo a farther 
fermentation ; for which, if all has been done rightly, about 
twenty minutes or half an hour will be sufficient. 

The oven should be hot by the time the dough has reniained 
twenty minutes in the lump. If it is a brick oren it should 
be heated by faggi^ts or small light wood, allowed to remain 
in till burnt down into coals. When the bread is ready, clear 
out the coals,' and sweep and wnpe the floor of the oven clean. 
Introduce nothing wet into the oTen, as it may crack the 
bricks when they are hot. Try the heat of the bottom by 
throwing in some flour ; and if it scorches and burns black* do 
not venture to put in the bread till the oven has had time to 
become co€40C. 

Put the dough on the paste-board, (which must be sprinkled 
with flour,) and divide it into loaves, forming them of a good 
shape. Place them in the oven, and close up the door, which 
you may open once or twice to see how the bread is going on. 
The loaves will bake in from two hours and a half to three 
hours, or more, according to their size. When the loaves are 
done, wrap each in a clean coarse towel, and stand them up 
on end to cool slowly. It is a good way to have the cloths 
previously made damp by sprinkling them plentifully with 
water, and letting them lie awhile rolled up tightly. This 
will make the crust of the bread less dry and hard. Bread 
should b&kept always wrapped in a cloth, and ^covered from 
the air in a box or basket with a close lid. Unless you have 
other things to bake at the same time, it is not worth while to 
heat a brick oven for a small quantity of bread. Two or three 
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] oaves can be baked very well in a stoye^ (putting them into 
square iron pans,) or in a Dutch oven.* 
. If the bread has been mixed over night (which should never 
be done in warm weather) and is found, on tasting it, to be 
sour in the morning, melt a tea-spoonful of pearl-ash in a little 
milk-warm water, and sprinkle it over the dough ; let it set half 
an hour, and then knead it. This will remove the acidity, and 
ratlier improve the bread in lightness. If dough is allowed 
to freeze it is totally spoiled. All bread that is sour, heavy, 
or illobaked is not only unpalatable, but extremely unwhole- 
some, and should never be eaten. These accidents so fre- 
quently happen when bread is made at home by careless, 
unpractised or incompetent persons, that families who live in 
cities or towns will generally risk less and save more, by 
obtaining their bread from a professional baker. 

If you like a little Indian in your wheat bread, prepare rather 
a larger quantity of warm water for setting the sponge ; stining' 
into the water, while it is warming, enough of sifted Indian 
meal to make it like thin gruel. Warm water that has had 
pumpkin boiled in it is very good for bread. 

Strong fresh yeast from the brewery should always be used 
in preference to any other. If the yeast is home-made, or not 
very strong and fresh, double or treble the quantity mentioned 
in the receipt will be necessary to raise the bread. On the 
other hand, if too much yeast is put in, the bread will be 
disagreeably bitter.f 

* If you bake bread in a Dutch oven, take off the lid when the 
loaf is done, and let it remain in the oven uncovered ibr a quarter of 
an hour. 

t If you are obliged fW>m ita want of atrength to put in a large 
quantity of yeast, mix with it two or three handfuls of bran ; add the 
Warm water to it, and then strain it through a sieve or doth; or you 
may correct the bitternpss by putting in a few bits of cbarcoaf and 
then straining it. 



BBIAV, BTO. m 

Von maj lake off t pmtioD of the dong^fa tliat hu bewi pr^ 
pored for bread, make it up into little lound cakei or rolla, tni 
hake them for breakfast or tea. 

BRAN BREAD. — Sia into a pan three quarts of unboiled 
wheat meal. Stir a jill of strong yeast, and a }iU of melaexet 
into a quart of soft water, (wliich must be warm bnt not hot,) 
and add a small tea-spoonful of pearl-ash, or sal-arttlus. Make 
 hole in thehesp of flour, pour in the liquid, and proceed in 
the usual manner of making bread, "tliia quanlitj may b* 
made into two loaves. Bian bread is considered ray whole- 
some ; and is recommended to persons affiicied with dys- 
pepsia. 

RYE AND INDIAN BREAD.— Sift two quarts of rye. 
and two quarts of Indian meal, and mix them well together. 
, Boil three pints of milk; pour it boiling hot upon the meal; 
add two tea-spoonful B of salt, and Btii the whole very bard 
Let it stand till it becomes of only a lukewarm heat, and then 
Biir in half a pint of good fresh yeast; if from the brewery 
and quite freah, a amaller quantity will suffice. Knead tiMr 
mixture into a stiff dough, and set it to rise in a pan. Oorer it 
with a thick cloth that has been previously wanned, and set 
it near the fire. When it is quite light, and has cracked 
all over the top, make it into two loaves, pul 
moderate oven, and bake them two boars and a 1 

COMMON VeAST.— Pul a large handfol of 

qoarta of boiling vrater, which must then be s.. 

again, and boiled twenty minutes with the hops. Have re^y 
in a pan three pints of siAed flour ; Btiain the liquid, sDd.pour ' 
half of it on the floui. Let Ibe other half stand till it 
33" 
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oool, tad then mix it grradually into the pan with the flour, tbc« 
Then stir into it half a pint of good strong yeast, fresh firom 
the brewery if possible ; if not, use some that was left of the 
last making. You may increase the strength by stirring into 
your yeast before you bottle it, four or five large tea-^oonluls 
of brown sugarj or as many table^poonfuls of molasses. 

Put it into clean bottles, and cork them loosely till tlie fer» 
mentation is oyer. Next morning put in the corks tightly, 
and set the bottles in 'a cold place. When you. are going to 
bottle the yeast it 'will be an improvement to place two or . 
three raisins at the bottom of each bottle. It is best to make 
yeast very frequently; as, with every precaution, it will 
scarcely keep good a week, even in cold weather. • If you are 
apprehensive of its becoming sour; put into each bottle a lump • 
of pearl-ash the size of a hazle-nut. 



fiRAN YEAST Mix a pint of wheat bran, and a hand- 
ful of hops with a quart of water, and boil tiiem together 
about twenty minutes Then strain it through a siere into a 
pan ; when the liquid becomes only milk-warm, stir into it 
four table-spoonfuls of brewer's yeast, and two of brown 
sugar, or four of molasses. Put it into a wooden bowl, coTisr 
it, and set it near the fire for four or five hours. Then bottle 
it, and cork it tightly next day. 



PUMPKIN YEAST— Pare a fine ripe pumpkin, and. cut 
it into pieces. Put them into a kettle with a large handful of 
hops, and as much water as will cover them. Boil them till 
the pumpkin is soft, enough to pass through a cullender. 
H|iring done this, put the pulp into a stone jar, adding half a 
pint of good strong yeast tp set it into a fermentation. The 
yeast must, be well stirred into the pumpkin. Leave the j» 
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unomred till next day ; tbeii secure it tightly witb a ooi^. 
If pumpkin* yeast is well made, and of a pioper consutenee, 
neidier too thick dot to0 thin, it will keep longer than any 
otiler. 



BAKER'S YEAST.— -To a gaUon of soft water pni two 
qnarts of wheat bran, one quart of ground malt, (which may 
be obtained from a brewery,) and two handfuls of hops. Boil 
them together for half an hour. . Then strain it through a 
sieye, and let it stand till it is cold ; after v^hich put to it two 
large tea-cups of molasses, and hajf a pint of strong yeast. 
Pour it into a stone jug, and let it stand uncorked till next 
morning. Then pour off th& thin liquid from the top, and 
cork the jug tightly. When you are going to use the yeast, 
if it has been made two or three d&ys, stir in a little pearl-ash 
dissdred in warm water, allowing a lump the siae of a hickory* 
But to a pint of yeast« This will correct any tendency to sour- 
ness, and make the yeast more brisk. 
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TO MAKE BU.TT£R. 

Scald your milk pans every day after washing them ; and 
let them set till the water gets cold. . Then wipe them with a 
clean cloth. Fill them all with cold water half an hour before 
milking time, and do not pour it out till the moment before 
you are ready to use the pans. Unless all the utensils are 
kept perfectly sweet siud nice, the cream and butter will never 
be good. Empty milk-pans should stand all day in the sun. 

When you have strained' the milk into the pans, *(which 
should be broad and shallow,) place them in the spring-house, 
setting them down in the water. After the miU has stood 
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twenty-four hours, skim off the cream, and deposite it in a 
laxge deep^ earthen jar, commonly called a crock, which must, 
be kept closely covered, and stirred up with a stick at least 
twice a day, and whenever you add fresh cream to it. Thi8< 
stirring is to prevent the butter from being injured by the skin 
that will gather over the top of the cream. 

You should churn at least twice a week, for if the cream is 
allowed to stand too long, the butter will inevitably have a 
oad taste. Add to the cream the strippings o^ ^e milk. 

Butter of only two or three days gathering is the best. With 
four or five good cows, you may easily manage to have a 
churning every three days. If your dairy is on a large scale, 
churn every two days. 

Have your chum very clean, and rinse ahd cool it with cold 
water. A barrel churn is best ; though a s.mall upright one, 
worked by a staff or dash, will do very well where there are 
but one or two cows. 

Strain the cream from the crock into the chum, and put on 
the lid. Move the handle slowly in warm weather, as churn- 
ing too fast will make the butter soft. When ^you find that 
the handle moves heavily and with great difficulty, the butter 
has come ; that is, it has separated from the thin fluid and 
gathered into a lump, and it then is not Uecessary to chum 
any longer. Take it out with a wooden ladle, and put it into 
a small tub or pail. Squeeze and press it hard with the ladle, 
to get out all that remains of the milk. Add a little salt, and 
then 'squeeze and work it for a long time. . If any of the milk 
is allowed to remain in, it will speedily turn sour and spoil 
the butter. Set it away in a cool place for three hours, and 
then work it over again.* Wash it in cold water; weigh 

* A marble slab or table will be found of great advantage in 
worKing and making up butter. 
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it ; make it up into separate pounds, smoothing and shaping 
it; and clap each pound on your wooden butter print, dipping 
the print every time in cold water. Spread a clean linen 
cloth on a bench in the sprtug-house ; place the buttw on it, 
and let it set till it becomes perfectly hard. Then wrap each 
pound in a separate piece of linen that has been dipped in cold 
water. 

Four the buttermilk into a clean crock, and place it in the 
spring-house, with a saucer to dip it out with. Keep the pot 
coTered. llie buttermilk will be excellent the first day ; but 
afterwards it will become too. thick and sour. .Winter butter- 
milk is never very palatable. 

Before you put away the chum, wash and scald it well ; 
and the day that you usb it again, keep it for an hour or more 
filled with cold water. 

In cold weather,' churning is a ;nuch more tedious. process 
than in summer, as the butter will be longer coming. It Is 
best then to hav6 the chum in. a warm room, or near the fire. 

If you wish to prepare the butter for keeping a long time* 
take it after it has been thoroughly well made, and pack it 
down tightly into a large jar. You need not in working it, . 
add more salt than if the butter was to be eaten immediately. 
But preserve -it by making a brine of fine salt, vdissolved in 
water. The brine must be strong enough to bear up an egg 
on the surface without sinking. Strain the brine, into the jar, 
so as to be about two inches above the butter. Keep the jar 
closely covered, and set it in a cool place. 

When you vrant any of the butter for use, take it off evenly 
fi^om the top ^ so that the brine may continue to cover it at a 
regular depth. 

This receipt for making butter is according to the method 
in use at the best farm-houses in Pennsylvania, ai\d if ^cactly 
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followed will be found very good. The badness of butter is 
generally owing to carelessness or mismanagement ; to keepingr 
the cream too long without churning ; to want of cleanliness 
in the utensils; to not taking the trouble to work it suffi- 
ciently ; or to the practice bf salting it so profusely as to ren- 
der it unpleasant to the taste, and unfit for cakes or pastry* 
All these causes of bad butter ^are inexcusable, and can easily 
be avoided. Unless the cows have been allowed to feed where 
there are bitter weeds or garlic, the milk cannot naturally have 
any disagreeable taste, and therefore the fault of the butter 
must 'be the fault of the maker. Of course, the cream is much 
richer where the pasture is fine and luxuriant ; and in winter, 
when the cows have only dry food, the butter must be conse- 
quently whiter and more insipid than in the grazing season. 
StiH, if properly made, even winter butter cannot taste badlj. 
Many economical housekeepers always buy for cookingf,' 
flutter of inferior quality. This is a foolish practice; as when 
it is bad, the taste will predominate through all attempts to 
disguise it, and* render every thing unpalatable with which it 
is combined. As the use of butter is designed. to improve and 
%ot to spoil the flavour of* cookery, it is better to omit it alto- 
gether, and to substitute something else, unless you can pro- 
cure that which is good. Lard, suet, beef-drippings, and 
sweet oil, may be used in the preparation of various dishes ; 
and to eat with bread or warm cakes, honey, molasses, or 
stewed fhiit, &c. are far superior to bad butter. 
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In making good cheese, skim milk is never used. The 
milk should either be warm from the cow or Heated to that 
«*^p ^'y »ture over the fire. When the rennet is put in, the 
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heat of the milk should be from 90^ to 96^. Three quarts of 
milk will yield, on an average, about a pound of cheese. In in- 
fusingr the rennet, allow a quart of lukewarm water, and a table- 
spoonful of salt to a piece about half the size of your hand. 
The rennet must soak all night in the water before it can be 
6t for use. In the moining (after taking as much of it as you 
want) put the rennet water into a bottle and cork it tiglitly. 
It will keep the better for adding to it a wine glags of brandy. 
If too large a proportion of rennet is mixed with the milk, th« 
cheese will be tough and leathery. 

To make a very good cheese,^ takb three buckets of milk 
warm from the cow, and strain it immediately into a large tub 
or kettle. Stir into it half a tea-cupful of infusion of rennet 
or rennet-water; and having covered it, set it in a warm 
place for about half an hour, or till it becomes a firm curd* 
Cut the curd into squares with a large knife, or rather with a 
wooden slitting-dish, and let it stand about fifteen minutes. 
Then break it up fine with your hands, and let it stand a 
quarter of an hour longer. Then pour off from the top as much 
of the whey as you can ; tie up the. curd in a linen cloth or bag, 
and hang it up to drain out the remainder of the whey ; setting 
a pan under it to catch the droppings. After all the whey is 
drained out, put the curd into the cheese-tray, and cut it again 
into slices ; chop it coarse ; put a cloth about it ; place it in 
the cheese-hoop or mould, and set it in the screw press for 
half an hour, pressing it hard.* Then take it out ; chop the 
curd very fine ; add salt to your taste ; and put it again into 
6 . 

* If you are making cheese on a small scale, and have not a 
Kgular -press, put the curd (aftet you have wrapped it in a cloth) 
into a small ciecular wooden box or tub with numerous holes bored 
in the bottom; and with a lid4!hat fits^he inside exactly. Lay heavy 
weights on the lid in such a manner as to press evenly all over 
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the eheese-hoop with a cloth about it, and press it again. Yoo 
must always wet the doth all over to prevent its stieking to 
the cheese, and tearing the surface. Let it remain in the 
press till next morning, when you must take it out and tarn 
it ; then wrap it in a clean wet cloth, and replace it in the 
press, where it must remain all day. On the following mom* 
Ing again lake out the cheese ; turn it, renew the eloA, and 
put it again into the press. Three days pressing will be 
sufiicient. 

When you finally take it out of the press, gprease the cheese 
all oyer with lard, and put h on a clean shelf in a dry dark 
room, or in a wire safe.. Wipe, grease, and turn it carrfnlly 
erery day. If you omit this a single day the cheese will 
spoil. Keep the shelf perfectly clean,' and see that the cheese 
does not stick to it. "When the cheese becomes firm, you may 
omit the greasing ; hut continue to rub it all orer every day 
with a clean dry doth. Continue this for five or six weeks ; 
the cheese will then be fit to eat. ^ 

The best time for making cheese is when the pastnle is in 
perfection 

You may enrich the colour of the cheese by a little anatto 
or amotta ; of which procure a small quantity from the drug*- 
gist, powder it, tie it in a muslin rag, and hold it in the 
warm milk, (after it is strained,) pressing, out the colouring 
matter with your fingers, as laundresses press their indigo or 
blue rag in the tub of water. Anatto is perfectly harmless. 

After they begin to dry, (or ripen, as it is called,) it is the 
custom in some dairy-farms, to place the cheeses in the hay- 
stack, and keep them there among the hay for five or six 
weeks. This is said greatly to improve their consistence and 
flavour. Cheeses are sometimec ripened by putting them eyerf 
day in fresh grass. 
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SAGE CHEESE,— >Take some of the young top leaTee of' 
tlte sage plant, and pound them in a mortar till you have extracted 
the juice. Put the juice into a bowl, wipe out the mortar, nut 
IB some spinach leayes, and pound them till you have an equal 
quantity of spinach juice. Mix the two juices together, and 
stir them into the warm milk immediately after you have put 
In the rennet. You may use sage juioe alone ; but the spinach 
will greatly improve the colour; besides correcting the bitter- 
ness of the sage. 



STILTON CHEESE.— .Having strained the morning's 
milk, and skimmed the cream from the milk of the preceding 
erening, mix the cieam and the new milk together while the 
latter is quite warm, and stir in the rennet-water. When the 
enrd has formed, yon must not break it up, (as is done with 
other cheese,) but take it out all at once with a wooden skim- 
ming dish, and place it om a sieve to drain gradually. While 
it is draining, keep pressing it gently till it becomes firm and 
diy. Then lay a clean cloth at the bottom of a wooden cheese- 
hoop or mould, which should have a few small holes bored in 
the bottom. The cloth must be large enough for the end to 
turn over the .top again, after the curd is put in. Place it m 
the press £ot two hours ; turn it, (putting a clean cloth unoer 
it,) aj|d press it again for six or eight hours. Then turn it 
again, rub the cheese all over with salt, and return it to the 
press for fourteen hours. Should the edges of the cheese 
project, they must be pared off. 

When you take it finally out of the press, bind it round 
tightly with a cloth, (which must be changed erery day virhen 
you turn the cheese,) and set it on a shelf or board. Con- 
tinue the cloths till the cheese is firm enough to support 

itself; rubbing or brushing the outside every day when. you 
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tnni it. Afler the elotht are left off, eofnttnae to^lmnh the 
cheese erery day for two or three months ; during whidi tintt 
It may be improred by keeping it covered all round, onder and 
o¥er, with grass, which must be renewed every day, and 
lathered when fjuite dry after the dew is off. Keep Hm 
cheese and the grass between two large plates. 

A Stilton cheese is generally made of a small siie, seldooi 
larger in cireamference tii«n a dinner plate, and about four <tr 
^re inches thick. They are usaally put op for keeping, in 
cases of sheet lead, fitting them exactly. There is no cheeao 
%aperlor to them in richness and mildness. 

CfCam cheeses (as they are geiierally called) may be made 
m thiis manner. They are always eaten quite fresh, while the 
inside is still somewhat soft. They are made spiall, and ava 
sent to table whole, cut across into triangular sHees like a pis 
or cake. After they become fit to eat, they wH) keep gfood bat a 
day or two, but th^y are considered while fresh rety ddieious. 



COTTAGE GHEESE.—This is that preparation of vaiXk 
tnlgaily called Smear Case*. Take a pan of milk that has 
just began to torn sour; cover it, and set it by the fire till it 
becomes a cord. Pour off the whey from the top, and tie np 
Hie cord in a pointed IfaMn bag, and hang it up to drain ; aet* 
ting something under it to catch the droppings. Do not 
squeese it. Let it ^raia all night, and in the morning put tiie 
dttid into a pan, (adding some rich cream,) and work it veiy 
fine with a speon, chopping and pressing it till about the con- 
-siMenee of a soft bread padding. To a soup plate of the SaB 
ctlfd put a tea«8pooafu] of salt, and a piece of batter about the 
Sifee of a walnut ; mixing all thoroughly together. Haviag 
pnlpared the whole in this manner, put it into a stone or diiaa 
vessel ; eovir it e^oseiy, and set it in a cold plaee tOI tea titna. 
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Yi« may vmk» k of milk tlitt is^ntktljr twe^t bj fiftmii^ 
tbe curd with rniaet. 



A W^LSH RABBIT. — Toesi mme ilioM of bie»d« 
Qmy^»g ctti <^ tito enist,} butter tbfloit and kee|^ tiiem lu>t. 
CMo (HT 9have dovra with a koifid aome fine aellow cbeeae : 
and, if Ik is not vesj 'Heh, mix with it a lew amall bits of 
bntleitu Pot k tato & eheese*toaateir« or iato a skiilat» and add 
to it a tea^poonfttl of made mosliud; a little cayenne pepper ; 
and: if fou dMose« a wine f^ass of fiesb porter or of fed wine* 
Stir the mixture over hot coals, till it is completeiy dissolTed ; 
aod then brown it by boldiag over it a sakmander, or a red- 
lidt shovel. Lay the toast in the bottom and round the sides 
of a deep dish ; put the melted cheese upon it, aod serve it up 
«s hoi aft possible, with dry toast in a separate plate; and 
Msompanied by porter or ale. , 

TW* prepavatioii of cheese is £» a plain supper. 

Pry. ehses9 is frequently g^iated on little plates for the ts»- 
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TO MAKE CHOCOLATE. * 

T* ei«h square of^ a chocolate eaks aUow three Jills, or a 
ehoedate eup and a half of boiling water. Scrape down the 
ehoeolaia with a knife, and mix it lirst to a paste with a small 
qnaality of the hot water; just «K)ugh to melt it in. llien 
put it into & block tin pot with the remainder of the waler; 
set it on hot coals.; ^Ter it, and 1^ it boil (stirring it twiee) 
tSA the liquid is oae third reduced. Supply that third with 
cfoam or rich milk ; stir it again, and take it off the fire, 
fienro it up as hot as possible^ with dry toast, or dry xusl|. 
it chiBft iSMmdiat^y . If you wish it fcothedt pour it into- thf 
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cup, and twiil round in it Uie litde wooden instnuneat odled 
a chocolate mill, till jou have coyered the top with foam. . 



TO MAKE TEA In buying tea, it is best to get it by the 

box, of an importer, thai you may be sure of having it fierit, 
and unmixed with any that is old and of infeiior quality. 
The box should be kept in a very dry place. If gieen.tea 
is good, it will look green in the cup when poured out. Black 
tea should be dark coloured and hare a fragrant floWeiy 
smell. The best pots for making tea are those of .ddna. 
Metal and Wedgwood tea-pots by frequent »e wiU often 
communicate a disagreeable taste to the tea. This disadraii- 
tage may be remedied in W^gwood ware, by oceasiooally 
boiling the tea-pots in a Tessel of hot water. 

In preparing to make tea, let the pot be twice sealded 
from the tea-kettle, which must be boiling hard at the moment 
the water is poured on the tea ; otherwise it will be weak and 
insipid, eren when a large quantity is put in. The best way 
is to hare a chafing dish, with a kettle always boiling* on 'it, 
in the room where the tea is made. It is a good rule to allow- 
two tea-iepoonfuls of tea to half a pint or a large cupful 
of water, or two tea-spoonfuls for esiok grown, peroon that 
is to drink tea, and one spoonful ^xtra. The pot betng 
twice scalded, pat in 4he tea, and pour on the wator about ten 
minutes before you want to fill the cups, that it may have 
time to draw or infuse. • Have hot water in another pot, lo 
weaken the cups of those that like iteo. That the sacood 
course of cups may be as strong as the' first, putaome tea into 
a cup just before you sit down to table, pou; ofi it' a very little 
boiling water, (just enough to co^er it,) set a saucer 4>ver it to 
keep in the steam, and let it infuse till you have filled, iadl the 
first cups ; then add it to that already in the tea-pot,^ and pour 
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in a little bmling water from the kettle. Except that it ie leat 
eoDTenient for a large famUy^ a kettle od a ciiafing diah it 
^tter than an nruy aa the water may be kept longer boiling. 

In making black tea, use a larger quantity than of green, aa 
*t ii of a much weaker nature. The beat blaek teaa in general 
nee are pekoe and pouchong; the beat green teaa are imperial, 
young hyson, and gunpowder. 



TO MXKE coffee ^The msnner in which coffee is 

roasted is of great importance to its llaTour. If roasted too 
little, it will be weak and insipid ; if too much, the taste will 
be bitter and unpleasant. To haTe it very good, it should be 
roasted immediately before it is made, doing no more than the 
quantity you want at that time. It loses much of its strength 
by keeping, eren in twenty-four hours after roasting. It 
should on no consideration be ground till directly before it is 
made. Erery family should be provided with a coffee roaster, 
which is an iron cylinder to stand before the fire, and is either 
tamed by a handle, or wound up like a jack to go of itself. 
If roasted in an open pot or pan, much of tlie flaVour eTsporates 
in the process. Before the coffee is put into the roaster, it 
should be carefully examined and picked, lest there should be 
stones or bad grains among it It should be roasted of a 
bright brown ; and will be improTed by putting among it a 
piece of butter when about half done. 

Watch it cnefully while roasting, looking at it frequently. 

A coffee-mill affixed to the wall is far more conTenient than 
<me that must be held on the lap. It is best to grind the coffee 
while warm. 

Allow half a pint of ground coffee to three pints of water. 

If the coffee is not freshly roasted, you should put in more. 

Put tho water into the tin coffee*pot, and set it on hot eoals ; 

S3* 
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when it boils, put in the coffee, a spoonfal at a time, (stiniog 
.It between each spoonful,) and add two or three chips of 
isin^ass, or the white of an egg. Stir it freqaently, till it has 
risen up to the top in boiling ; then set it a little farther from 
the fire, and boil it gently for ten minutes, or a quarter of an 
hour ; after which pour in a tea-cup of cold water, and put 
it in the comer to settle for ten minutes. Scald yonr siWer 
or china pot, and transfer the coffee to it ; carefully pouring H 
off from the grounds, so as not to disturb them. 

If coffee is allowed to boil too long, it will lose much of h* 
strength, and also become soar. 



FRENCH COFFEE.— To make coffee without boiling, 
you ihnsi have a biggin, the best sort of which is what in 
France is called a Giecque. They are to be had of rarioiia 
sizes and prices at the tin stores. Coffee made in this manner 
is much less troublesome than when boiled, and requires no 
white of egg or isinglass to clear it. The coffee should be 
freshly roasted and ground. Allow two cupfuls of ground 
coffee to six cupfuls of boiling water. Having first scalded 
the biggin, (which should have straineTs of perforated tin, and 
not of linen,) put in the coffee, and pour on the water, which 
should be boiling hard at the time. Shut down the lid, place 
the ^ot near the fire, and the coffee will be ready as soon as 
it has all drained through the coarse and fine strainere into ike 
receiver below the spout. Scald your china or silver pot, and 
pour the coffee into it. But it is best to have a biggin in the 
form of an urn, in which the coffee can both be made and 
brought to table. 

• For what is called milk coffee, — boil the milk or cream 
separately ; bring it to table in a covered vessel, and pour it 
hot into the coffee, the flavour of which will be impaired if 
the milk is boiled with it. 
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SPAUCE BSSIL 

Put into a large ketde, ten gallons of water, a quarter of a 
pound of hops, and a tearcnpful of ginger. Boil them together 
till all the hops sink to the bottom. Then dip out a backet 
fair of the liquor, and stir into it six quarts of molasses, and 
three ounces and a half of the essence of spruce. When ail 
is dissolred, mix it with the liquor in the kettle ; strain it 
through a hair sieve into a cask ; and stir well into it half a 
pint of good strong yeast. Let it ferment a day or two ; then 
bung up the cask, and you may bottle the beer the next day. 
It will be fit for use in a week. 

For the essence of spruce, you may substitute two pounds 
of the outer sprigs of the spruce fir, boiled ten minutes in the 
liquor. 

To make spruce beer for present use, and in a smaller 
quantity, boil a handful of hops in two gallons and a half of 
wat^, till they fall to the bottom. Then strain the water, 
and when it is lukewarm, stir into it a table-spoonful of ground 
white ginger ; a pint of molasses ; a table-spoonful of essence 
of spruce ; and half d pint of yeast. Mix the whole well to- 
gether in a stone jug, and let it ferment for a day and a half, 
or two days. Then put it into bottles, with three or four raisins 
in the bottom of each, to prevent any further fermentation.- It 
will then be fit for immediate use. 

g 

~ GINGER BEER. — ^Break up a pound and a half of loaf- 
sugar, and mix with it three ounces of strong white ginger, 

•  

and th? grated peel of two lemons. Put these ingredients 
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into a Isrge stone jar* and pour over tbem two gallons of boil- 
ing water. Wben it becomes milkwann stmn it, and add the 
juice of the lemons and two large table^poonfuls of strong 
yeast. Make this beer in the evening and let it sAnd all 
night. Next morning bottle it in litde half pint stone bottles, 
tying down the corks with twine. « 



MOLASSOS BEER.— To six quarts of water, add two 
quarts of We^t India molasses ; half a pint of the best brewer's 
yeast; two table-spoonfuls of gronnd ginger; and one table- 
spoonful of cream of tartar. Stir all togedier. Let it stand 
twelve hours, and then bottle it, putting three or four raisina 
into each bottle. 

It will be much improved by substituting the juice and 
grated peel of a large lemon, for one of the spoonfuls of ginger. 

Molasses beer keeps good but two or three days. 



SASSAFRAS BEER Have ready two gallons of aofi 

water ; one quart of wheat bran ; a large handful of dried 
apples ; half a pint of molasses ; a small handAil of h<^s ; 
half a pint of strong fresh yeast, and a piece of sassafius root 
the size of an egrg. 

Put all the ingredients (except the molasses and yeast) at 
once into a large kettle. Boil it till the apples are quite soft. 
Put the molasses into a small clean tub or a large pan. Set 
a hair sieve over the vessel, and s^ain the mixture through it. 
Let it stand till it becomes only milkwarm, and then stir in (he 
lyeast. Put the liquor immediately into the keg y Jugs, and let 
It stand uncorked to ferment. FilLthe jugs quite full, that the 
liquor in fermenting may run over. Set them in a larns tab. 
When yon see that the fermentation or working has sabflided» 
oork it, and it' will be fit for use next day. 
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Two laige table-spoonfiils of ginger stirred into the DMrftsee* 
"will be found an improTement. 

K the yeast is stirred in while the Uqaor is too warmy it 
will be likely to torn sour. 

If the li<fa<Mr is not put ioimediatdy into the jngSy it wiA not 
fennent well. 

Keep it in a cold place. It will not in warm weather be 
good more than two days. It is only made for present use. 



GOOSEBERRY WINE. 

Allow three gallons of soft water (measured afier it has 
boiled an hoar) to six gallons of goosebenies, which must be 
full ripe. Top and tail the gooseberries ; put them, a few at 
a timoy into a wooden dishy and with a rolling-pin or beetle 
break. ana. mash every one; tiansferring then^ as they are 
done^ into a large stone jar. Pour the boiling water upon the 
inashed gooeebenies ; cot«r the jar, and let them stand twelve 
hours. Then strain and measure the juicoy and to each quart 
aUow three-quarters of a pound of loaf«ugar ; mix it with the 
liquid, and let it:stan4 eight or nine hours 46 dissolvey stirring 
it several- times. 

Then pour it into a keg of proper size, for coiitaimag. ity and 
let ii fensent at' the bnng-hole ; filling it up as as it works put 
with some of the .liquor reserved for that purpose. As soon 
as it ceases to hissy step |t c]ose with a cloth wrapped round 
tii&e b«ng.» A |int of white brandy for every gallon of the 
gooseberry wine may be added on bunging it up. At the end 
of four or five months it wiH probi^ly be- fine enough to bottle 
off. It .is best to bottle it in oold frosty weather. You may 
lefine it by allowing to every gallon of wine the whites of two 
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egrgs, beaten to « firolb, with a very eniall tea-opooolol o£ aalt. 
When the- white of egg, kc* is a stiff froth, take oat a qiuiit 
of the wine, and mix them w^l togel^. Then pour it imo 
the cask, and in a few days it* will be fine and dear. You 
may begin to use it any time aiW it is bottled^ Pat two or 
three raisins in tUi bottom of each bottle. l*hey wiU tend to 
keep the wine from any farther fermeatatioa. 

Fine gooseberry wine has frequently passed Cor ehampi^pi^ 
Keep the bottles in saw-dust, lying on their sides* 



CURRANT WINE ^Take four gallons of ripe eurraats; 

^ strip them from the stalks into a great stone jar that has a 

^ cover to it, and mash them with a l<xig tiikk stiek. Let tbsm 

stand twenty-fonr hours ; then pot the evmnts into a 
linen bag ; wash oat the jar, set it vnder the hag, and 
the jntoe into it. Boil together two gallmia and a half of 
water, and five pounds and a half of tile best loa£«agaiv 
skimming it well. When the scorn ceases to rise, wxjl ^bm 
syrup with the currsAt juice. Let it stand a fbstiitghil or tlnse 
weeks to settle ; and then traa^r it to another t^sssel, flriiif 
care not to disturb the lees or dregs. If h Is nei fiiite elesf 
and bright, refine it by mixing with a. <ia«rt of the wke^ (lakefl 
out for the purpose,) the whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff 
^ froth, and half an ounce of cream of taftaxw Povr tfala gra- 

dually into the vessel. Let it stand tea days, and then battle 
it off. Place the bottles in saw«dust, laying them. on their 
sides. Take care that the saw<4ust is not from pine woodL 
Th^ wine Will befit to drink in a yesr, bnt is better niiea thuee 
or four years <^d. ' 

You may add a little biiuidy to it when yea nalai il| 
tUowing a quart of brandy to six gallons of wine. 



lUSPBRKRY WINE^Fot four gali<»t of ripe ra^ 
berries into a stone jar« aad ansh them with a rowna sttek. 
lUe fear gallens of soft water, (measnied after it has boiled 
«Q hour,) and staun it warm oret the ras^rries. Stir it wMl 
and let it stand twelve hoars* Then strain it throug^h a bag« 
and to every gallon of liquor put three poands of loaf-sagar* 
Set it orer a clear fiie, and boil and skim it till the sewn 
ceases Co rise. When it is eold bottle it. Open the botdes 
every dsy ion a fortaigfat, ckeing them again in a few minutes. 
Then seal the coifcs, and lay the bottles on their sides in saw- 
dust, whieh must net he from pine wood. 



ELDERBERRY WINE.— Gather* the eldeiberries when 
^u&e ripe; pnt them into a stone jar, iMsh them with a louna 
aiiefc,and set them in awarm oven, or in a large keUle of boil- 
ing water till the Jw is hot through, and the berries begin to 
eimmer. Then take them out, and piess and strain them through 
a siere. To every <}uart of juiee allow a pound of Havanna 
ar Lisbon sugar, and two quarts of eold soft water. Pat the 
angat into a hoge kettle, pour the juiee «v« it, and, when it 
has dissolved, stir in the water. Set the kettle over the 6ie, 

m 

and boil and skim at till the scum ceases to rise. To four 
galloM of the Uqnor add a pint and a half of brandy, Pat it 
iato a keg, and let it stand with the bung put in loosely for 
lour or five days, by which time it will have ceased to fer- 
ment. Thea step it closely, plastering the bung wiHi day. 
At the end of six months, draw off a little of it ; and if it is 
not quite dear and bright, refine it with the whites and shells 
of three or four eggs^ beaten to a stiff froth and stirred into a 
^uart ef the wine, taken out for the purpose and then returned 
to the cask ; or you may refine it with an ounce or more of dis- 
solved isinglass. Let it stand a week or two, and their bottle it. 
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This it an exoellent domestic wine, yeiy common in Bii^« 
land, and deserving to be better known in America, where Um 
elderbeny tree is found in great abundance. Elderberry wina 
u generally taken mulled with spiGe» and warm. 



ELDER FLOWER WINE— Take the floweis or blos- 
soms of the elder tree, and strip them from the stalks. To 
erery quart of flowers allow one gallon of water, and three 
pounds of white sugar. BoU and skim the sugar and water, 
and then pour it hot on the flowers. When cool, mix in with 
it some lemon juice and some yeast; allowing to six gidlons 
of the liquor the juice of six lemons, and four or five table* 
. spoonfuls of g05>d yeast stirred in very hard. Let it fennent 
for thxee days in a tub covered with a double blanket. Then 
strain the wine through a sieve, (add six whites of eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth, or an ounce of melted isinglass,) and put it 
into a cask, in the bottom of which you have laid four or five 
pounds of the best raisins, stoned. Stop the cask dosely, and 
in SIX months the wine will be fit to bottle. It will much 
resemble Frontiaiae, the elder flowers impartti^ to it a very 
pleasant taste. 



dIDER WINE ^Take sweet eider immediately firom the 

press. Strain it through a flannel bag into a tub, and stir 
into it as much honey as will make it Strong enough to bear 
up- an eg^. Then boil and skim it, and when the scum ceases 
to rise, strain it again. When cool, put it into a cask, and set 
it in a cool cellar till spring. Then bottle it off; and when 
ripe, it will be found a very pleasant beverage. The cider 
must be of the very best quality, mads entttely ficom good 
sound apples. 
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MEAD.~To eveiy gallon of water put five pounds of 
strained honey, (the water must be hot when yon add the 
honey,) and boil it three quarters of an hour, skimming it 
well. Then put in some hops tied in a thin, bag, (allowing an 
oance or a handful to each gallon,) and let it boil half an honr 
longer. Strain it into a tub, and let it stand four days. Then 
put it into a'cask, (or into a demijohn if the quantity is small,)' 
adding for each gallon of mead a jill of brandy and a sliced 
lemon. If a large cask, do not bottle it till it has stood a year. 



•FOX GRAPE SHRUB.— Gather the grapes when they aie 
full grown, but before they begin to purple. Pick from the stems 
a Sufficient quantity to nearly fill a large preserving kettle, 
and pour on them as much boiling water as the kettle will 
hold.. Set it oyer a brisk fire, and keep it scalding hot till all 
the grapes have burst. Then take them off, press out and 
strain the- liquor, and allow to each quart a pound of sugar 
stirred well in. Dissolve the sugar in the juice ; then put 
them together into a clean kettle, and boil and skim them for 
ten minutes, or till the scum ceases to rise. When cold, bottle 
it ; first patting into each bottle a jill of brandy. Seal the 
bottles, and keep them in a warm closet. * 

Yon may make gooseberry sfa)rub in this manner. 



CURRANT SHRUB.— Your currants must be quite ripe. 

Pick them from the stalks, and squeeze them through a linen 

bag. To each quart of juice allow a pOuod of loaf-sugar. Put 

the sugar and juice into a preserving kettle, and let it melt 

before it goes on the' fire. Boil it ten minutes, skimming it 

well. When cold, add a jill of the best whit^ brandy to esteh 

quart of the juice. ' Bottle it, and set it away for use ; sealing 

the corks. It improves by keeping. 

34. 
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Raspberry shrab may be made in this mamier ; also straw- 
berry, 

CHERRY SHRUB.— Pick from the stalks, and stone a 
sufficient quantity of ripe morellas, or otherted cherries of tlie 
best and most juicy description. Put them with all their 
juice into a stone jar, and set it, closely covered, into a deep 
kettle of boiling water. Keep it boiling hard for a quarter of 
an hour. Then pour the cherries into a bag, and strain and 
press oat all the juice. Allow a pound of sugar to a quart of 
juice, boil them together ten minutes in a preserving kettle, 
skimming them well, and when cold, bottle the liquid ; first 
putting a jill of brandy into each bottle. 



CHERRY BOUNCE.— Mix together six pounds of ripe 
morellas and six pounds of large black heart cherries. Put 
them into a wooden bowl or tub, and with* a pestle or mallet 
mash them so as to craclc all the stones. Mix with the cherries 
three pounds of loaf-sugar, or of sugar candy broken np, and 
put th^n into a demijohn, or into a large stone jar. Pour on two 
gallons of the best double rectified whiskey. Stop the vessel 
closely, and let it stand three months, shaking it every day 
during the first month. At the end of the three months you 
may strain the liquor and bottle it off. It improves by age. 



LEMON SYRUP. — Break up into large piedfea six pounds 
of fine loaf-sugar. Take twelve large ripe lemons, and (with- 
out catting them) grate the yellow rind upon the sugar. Then 
pat the sugar, with the lemon gratings and two quarts of 
water, into a preserving kettle, and let it dissolve. When it 
is all melted, boil it till quite thick, skimming it till no more 
i^um rises ; it will then be done. Have ready the juice of 
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all the lemons, and when the syrup is quite cold, stir in the 
lemon juice* Bottle it, and keep it in a cool place. 

It makes a delicious drink in summer, in the proportion of 
one third lemon syrup and two thirds ice water* 
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LEMON CORDIAL. 

Pare off very thin'the yellow rind of a dozen large lemons; 
throw the parings into a gallon of white brandy, and let them 
steep till next day, or at'ibast twelve, hours. Break up four 
pounds of loaf-sugar into another vessel, and squeeze upon it 
the juice of the lemons. Let this too stand all night. Next 
day mix all together, boil two quarts of milk, and pour it boil- 
ing hot into the other ingredients. Cover the vessel, and let 
it stand eight days, stirring it daily.* Then strain it through 
a flannel bag till the liquid is perfectly clear. Let it stand six 
weeks in a demijohn or glass jar, and then bottle it. 

To make it still more clear, you may filter it through, a 
piece of fine muslin pinned down to the bottom of a sieve, or 
^through blotting paper, which must be frequently renewed* 
It should be white blotting paper. 



ROSE CORDLlL.-*-Put a pound of fresh rose leaves into 
a tureeif, with a quart of lukewarm water. Cover the vessel, 
and let them infuse for twenty-four hours. Then squeeze 
them through a linen bag till all the liquid is pressed out 
Put a fresh pound of rose leaves into the tureen, pour the 
liquid back into it, and let it infuse again for two days. You 
may repeat this till you obtain a very strong infusion. Then 
to a pint of the infusion add half a pound of loaf-sugar, half a 
pint of white brandy, an ounce of broken cinnamon, and ao 
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ounce of coriander seeds. Pnt it into a glass jar, eoTer it 
welly and let it stand for two weeks. Then filter it through a 
line muslin or a blotting paper (which most be white) pinned 
on the bottom of a sioTe ; and bottle it for use. 



STRAWB6IUIY CORDIAL.— Hull a sufficient quantity 
of ripe strawberrieSt and squeeze them through a linen bag* 
To each quart of the Juice allow a pint of white brandy, and 
half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar. Put .the liquid into a 
glass jar or a demijohn, and let it stand a fortnight. Thea 
fUter it through a sieye, to the bottom of which a piece of fine 
muslin or blotting paper has been fastened; aiid afterwards 
DOttlett. 



RASPBERRY CORDIAL— May be made in the abova 
manner. 



QUINCE CORDIAL.— Take tfie finest and ripest qoinees 
you can procure, wipe thein clean, and cut out all the de- 
fectlTo parts.* Then grate them into a tureen or some other 
large vessel, leaying out the seeds and cotes. Let the grated 
pulp remain covered in the tureen for twenty-four hours. 
Then^ueeze it throu|rh a jelly-bag or cloth. To six quarts 
of the juice allow a quart of cold water, three pounds of loaf- 
sngai, (broken up,) and a quart of white brandy* Mix the 
whole well together, and put it into a stone jar. Have 
ready three very email flannel or thick muslin bags, (not 
larger than two inches square,) fill one with grated nutmeg, 
another with powdered mace, and the third with powdered 
cloves; and. put them into the jar that the spice may 
flavour the liquor without mixing with it. Leave the jar 
uncorked for a few days ; reserving some of the liquor to re* 
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plaee thai which may flow over in the fermentation. When* 
ever it has done working, bottle it off, bnt do not use it for six 
months. If not sufficiently bdght and clear, filter it threughr 
line muslin pinned round the bottcnn of a sieye, at throuirh • 
white blotting paper fastened in the same manner. 



PEACH CORDIAL«--Take the ripest and most jaie]r 
liee-stone peaches you can procure. ' Cut them from the 
stones, and quarter them without paring. Crack the stone% 
and extract the kernels, which must be blanched and slightly 
pounded. Put the peaches into a large stone jar in layers, 
alternately with layers of the kernels, and of powdered lesi^ 
sugar. When the jar is three parts' full of the peaches, ker* 
nels, and sugar, fill it up with white brandy. Set the jar m 
a large pan, and leave it uncovered for three or four days« in 
ease of its fermenting and flowing over at the top. Fill ap 
what is thus wasted with more ^brandy, and then close ^e jar 
tightly. Let it stand five or six months ; then filter it, and 
bottle it for use. 

' Cherry, apricot, and plum cordial may be made in the abovA 
manner ; adding always the kernels. 



ANNISEED CORDIAL.'^Melt a. pound of loaf-sugar in 
two quarts of water. Mix it with two quarts of white brandy, 
sad add a table-spoonfhl of oil of anniseed. Let it stand a- 
week; ihea filter it through white blotting paper, and bottle> 
it for use. 

Clove or Cinnamon Cordial may be made in the same 

manner, by mixing sugar, water and brandy, and adding <m1 of 

einaamon or oil of cloves. You may colour any a( these co9r- 

dials red by stirring in a little powdered coduaeal liiat has 

been dissolved in a small quantity of brandy. ^ 

• 34* 
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ROSE BRAJiDY.--»Neail7 fill a china or glass jar wiQi 
tieahly-gatfaered rose leayss, and poor in sofficient French white 
brandy to fill it quite up ; and then cover it closely. Next daj 
pat the whole into a atniner, and having squeesed and pressed 
the rose leaves and drained off the Uquid, throw away the 
leaves, piit fresh onea into the jar, and retnm the brandy to it. 
Repeat this every day while rosea are in season, (taking care 
to keep the jar well covered,) and you will find the liquid 
innch better than rose water for flavouring oakes and puddings. 



LEMON BRANDY — ^When yon use lemons f<Hr pondi 
or lemonade, do not throw away the peds, but cat them in 
small pieces, and put them into a glass jar or bottle of brandy. 
You will find this brandy useful for many purposes. 

In the same way keep for use the kernels of peach and 
plnm stones, pounding them slightly before you put them into 
tne brandy. 

NOYAU.— -Blanch and break up a pound of shelled bitter 
almonds or peach kernels. Mix with them the grated rinds 
of three large lemons, half a pint of clarified honey that has 
been boiled and skimmed, and three pounds of the best doablfr> 
refined loaf-sugar. Put these ingredients into a jar or demi- 
john;, pour in four quarts of the best white brandy or proof 
spirit; stop the vessel, and let it stand three months, shaking 
iteveiy day for the first month. Then filter it^ dilute it with 
lose water to your taste, (yoa may allow a quart of rose water 
to each quart of the liquor,) and bottle it for use. ' 

This and any other cordial may be coloured red by mixing 
with it (after it is filtei^) cochineal, powdered, dissolved in a 
little white brandy, and strained through fine muslin. 



« 
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HATAFIA. — ^Ponnd in a mortar, and mix together a pound 
or shelled bitter almonds, an ounce of natmega, a pound ot fina 
loaf-sugar, and one grain (apothecaries' weight) of a^ibergriB* 

 

Inihse these ingredients for a week in a gallon of white brandy 
or proof spirit.^ Then |^ter it, and bottle it for use. x 



£)APILLAIRE.<»Powder eight pounds of loaf-sugar, and 
wet it with three pints of water and three eggs well beaten 
with their shells. Stir the whole mass yery hard, and boil it 
twice over, skimming it well. Then strain it, and stir in two 
wine glasses of orange flower water. Bottle it, and use it foi 
a summer draught, mixed with a little lemon juice and water ; 
or you may sweeten punch with it. 



OROEAT. — ^To make orgeat paste, blanch, mix together, 
and pound in a mortar till perfectly smooth, three quarters of 
a pound of shelled sweet almonds, and one quarter of a pound 
of shelled bitter almonds ; adding frequently a little orange- 
flower or rose water, to keep them from oi^ng ; and mixing 
with them^, as you proceed, a pound of fine loaf-sugar that has 
been previously powdered by itself* When the whole is tho- 
roughly incorporated to a stiff paste, put it into little pots and 
close them well. It will keep five or six months, and, when 
yon wish to use it for a beverage, allow a piece of orgeat 
about the size of an egg to each half pint«or tumbler of water. 
Having well stirred it, strain the mixture through a iRpkin. 

To make liquid orgeat for present use; blanch and pound 
in a mortar, with rose water, a quarter of a pound of sweet 
and an ounce and a hM of bitter almonds. Then sweeten 
three pints of rich milk with half a pound of loaf-sugar, and 
stir the almonds gradarily into it. Boil it over hot coals; 
and as soon as it comes to a boil, take it oflE- and stir it fire- 
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floantly till it gets cold. Then stiaia it, sdd a glass (^ brand j, 
and put it into decaateis. When you poux it oat for drinkins 
dilute it with water. 



-LEMONADE. — Take fine ripe lemons, and roll them 
under your hand on the table to increase the quantity of juice* 
Then cut and squeeze them into a pitcher, and mix the juice 
with loaf-sugar and oold water. To half a pint of lemoa 
juice you may allow a pint and a half of water, and ten or 
twelve moderate sized lumps of sugar. Send it round in little 
glasses with handles. 

To make a tumbler of very good lemonade, allow the juice 
of one lemon and four or fiye lumps of sugar, filling up the 
glass with water. In summer use ice water. 



ORANGEADE— Is made of oranges, in the same propcn^ 
lion as lemonade. It is very fine when fmzetu 
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PUNCH, 

Roll twelve fine lemons under your. hand on the table; then 
pare off the yellow rind very thin, and boU it in a gallon of 
water till all the flavour is drawn out. Break up into a large 
oowl, two p<kinds of loaf-sugar, and squeeze the lemons over 
It. When the water has boiled sufiiciently, stndn it from the 
lemon-peel, and mix it with the lemon juice and sugar. Stir 
in a quart of rum or of the best whbkey. - 

Two scruples of flowers of benjamin, steeped in a quart of 
rum, will make an infusion which much resembles the arrack 
of the East Indies; It should be k^t in a bottle, and a little 
of it will be found to in&part a very fine and fragrant flavour to 
pundi made in the usual manner* 
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FROZE-N PUNCH— Is nnde «s above, omitUog one h»lf 
of the ram or whiskey. . Put it into an ice-cream freezer, 
taking or stirring it all the time. When it \% frozen, send it 
Tound immediately, in small glasses with a tea-spoon for each. 



ROMAN PUNCH.— Grate the yellow rinds of twelvtt 
lemons and two oranges upon two pounds of loaf-sugar. 
Squeeze on the juice of the lemons and oranges; cover it, and 
kt it stand till next day. Then strain it through a sieve, add 
a bottle of champagne, and the whites of eight eggs beaten to 
a troth. You may freeze it or not. 



MILK PUNCH.— What is ccmimonly called milk punch, 
18 a mixture of brandy or rum, sugar,' milk and nutmeg, with-^ 
without either lemon juice or water. It. is taken cold with a 
lump of ice in each tumbler. . . . 



FINE MILK PUNCH — ^Pare off the yellow rind of nine 
large lemons, and steep it for twenty-four hours in a quart of 
brandy or rum. Then mix with it ihe juice of the lemons, a 
pound and a half of loaf-sugar, two grated nutmegs, and a 
quart of water. Add a quart of rich unskimmed milk, made 
boiling 'hot, and strain the whole throagh a jelly-bag. You 
may either use it as soon as it is cold, or make a larger quai^ 

• 

tity, (in the above proportions,} and bottle it. It will keep 
several ntonths. 



* REGENT'S PUNCH.— Take four large lemons; roll 
them OB the table to make them more juicy, and then pare 
Ihem as thia as pose^ble. Cut out all the pulp, and throw 
away the seeds and the white part of the riad. Put the yel- 
low rind and the pulp into a pint of boiling water with two 
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tea-spoonfttU of raw green tea of the best sort. Let all boi! 
together about ten minutes. Then strain it through linen, and 
stir iff a poun<f of powdered loaf-sugar and a bottle of 
cnampagne, or of any liquor suitable for punch. Set it 
again oyer the fire, and when just ready to boil, remore it^ 
and pour it into a <^na bowl or pitcher, to be sent round In 
glasses. 

1 ■: 

WINE J£LLY.— Clarify a pound of loaf-sugar, by miziiig^ 
It with half a pint of water and the beaten white of an egg^ 
and then boiling and skimming it. Put an ounce of isinglass 
(with as much boiling water as will coyer it) into a small 
sauce-fan, and set it in hot coals till the innglass is Uioroughlj 
dissolved. Then when the synip has been taken from the 
fire, mix the melted isinglass with it, add a quart of white 
wine and stir in a table-spoonful or a spoonful and a half of - 
old Jamaica spirits. Stir the mixture very hard, and pour it 
into a mould. When it has congealed, wrap a cloth dipped 
in wann water round the .outside of the mould; turn out the 
jelly, and oat it with ice-eream. 



BISHOP. — ^The day before you want to use the liquot 
roast fotur large oranges till they are of a pale brown*. You 
may do them either before • a clear fire or in the efven of a 
stoye. Dissolve half a pound of loaf-si:^r in half a pint of • 
claret. When the oranges, are roasted, quarter them without 
peeling, lay them in the bottom of a bowl or a tureen, add 
two' beaten' nutmegs and some cinnamon, and pour on them 
the wine and sugar. Cover it, and let it stand till next day. 
Then having heated the remainder of the bottle of clarei till it 
nearly boils, pour it into a pitcher, and having first pressed 
and mashed the pieces of orange with a spoon to bring ont . 
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the juice, put them with the sugar, &c* into a cloth, and 
strain the liquid into the hot claret. Serve it warm in large 



MULLJgD WINE.— Boil together in a pint of water two 
beaten nutmegs, a handful of broken cinnamon, and a handful 
of cloves slightly pounded. When the liquid is reduced to one 
half, 8train.it into a quart of port wine, which ntust be set oa 
hot coals, and taken off as soon as it comes to a boil. Serve 
it up hot in a pitcher with little glass cups round it, and a 
plate of fresh rusk. 

MULLED CIDER.— Allow six eggs to a quart of cider 
Put a handful of whole cloves into the cider, and boil it. 
While it is boiling, beat the eggs in a large pitcher ; adding 
to them as much sugar as will make the cider very sweet* 
By the time the cider boils, the eggs will be sufficiently lighu 
Pour the boiling liquor on the beaten egg, and continue to pour 
the mixture backwards and forwards from one pitcher to ano* 
ther, till it has a fine froth on it. 'rhen pour it warm into 
your glasses, and grate some nutmeg over each. 

Port wine may be mulled in the same manner. 



EGG NOGG. — ^Beat separately the yolks and whites of 
six eggs. Stir the yolks Into a quart of rich milk, or thin 
cream, and add half a pound of sugar. I'hen mix in half a 
pint Uf rum or brandy. Flavour it with a grated nutmeg. 
Lastly, stir in gently the beaten white of an egg. 

It should be mixed in a china bowl. 



SANGAREE.— Mix in a pitchpr or in tumblers one-third 
of wine, rie, or porter, with two-thirds of water either warm 
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or Rold. 'Stir in sufficient loaf-sngar to sweeten it, «Bd grafts 
bome nutmeg into it. . . * 

By addinff to it lemon juice, yon may make what is 
called negns. 

TURKISH SHERBET.— Haying washed 4 fore-qnarter 
or knuckle of veal, and cracked the hones, put it on to hoil 
With two quarts and a pint of water. LBt it boil till the li€|uid 
in reduced to' one quart, and skim it well. Then strain it, and 
set it away, to cool. When quite cold, mix with it a pint and 
a half of clear lemon -juice, and a pint and a half of capillaire 
or clear sugarnsyrup. If you hare no capillaire ready, boil 
two pounds of loaf-sugar in a pint and ahalf of water, clearing 
it with the beaten white of an egg mixed into the sugar and 
water before boiling. Senre the sherbet cold or iced, in glass 
mugs at the dessert, or offer it as a refreshment at any odier time. 

Sherbet may be made of the juice of Tarious sorts of fruit. 



BOTTLED SMALL BEER.— Take a quart bottle of die 
very best brisk porter, and mix it with four quarts of water, 
a pint of molasses, and a table-spoonful of ginger. Bottleit, 
and See that the corks afe of the yery best kind. It will be 
fit for use in three or four days. 



TO KEEP LEMON JUICE.— Powder a pound of die 
best loaf-sugar ; pVt it into a bowl, and strain oyer it a pint 
of lemon juice ; stirring it well with a silyer spoon tfll the 
sugar has entirely melted. Then bottle it, sealing the o<Mks; 
and keep it in a dry place/ , 



ESSENCB OF LEMON-PEEL.— Rub lumps of loaf* 
sugar on fine ripe lemons till the yelldw rind Is all grated off; 



IQT«|iiiif vp the «if«r in « t i»< pooi> , 4Ad j^uttiag h on t p]|iuke 

« 

«i ]NNi proMed* Wh«n y<m bavv «a<mgh, pnm it dovn inlf 
a little glsM or china jar, and cover k oloeely« This will b« 
found Tevy fine to flavoor pnddingn and cakes. 
PnqMn eeeence of omnfB-peel in the moie manner. 



«— »»»<»i»*i»iMi»wmi» 



CIDER VINEGAR. 

Tjsh six quatle of rye »ea] ; stir and mix it w^ mto a 
banal of sfroogr hard eider of the beat kind ; and then add • 
fgtXbon ci wliiskey. CoTer the cade, (leavinfr the bong loood j 
in it,) set it in the part of yow y«(d that ia moat ezpoeed te 
the son and air ; and in the coitree of four weeka (if the wei^ 
tfaer ia .wahn and dry) you wtU have good nnegar fit for nsa. 
When yon draw off a faklon or move, mplou^ the cade wi4| 
the same qnantity of eidv, aid add about a pint of wUtkey, 
Yon may thus hare yinegar constantly at hand for oommoii 
parpoees. 

The cask should have iron hoops. 

A Teiy strong yinegar may be made by mixing dder and 
etrained* honey, (dlowing a pound of honey to a gallon of 
ctder,) and letting it stand five or six months. This Tinegai 
is so powerful that for common purposes it should be diluted 
with a little water. 

Vinegar may be made in |he same manner of sour wine. 



WHITE VINE6AR.^Pttt into a cask a mixture com- 
posed of &ve gallons of water, two gdlons of whiskey, and « 
quart of strong yeast, stirring in two pounds of powdered 
diaicod. Place it where it will ferment properly, leaving 

tiie bung loose till the fermentatiott is orer, bvit coTering the 
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hole slightly to keep oiit the dast and inerots. At the end of 
four months draw it off, and you wMl have a fine Tioegar, as 
dear and colouiiess as ^ater. 



SUGAR VIMBGAR.— To eveiy gallon of water allow a 
pound of the best brown sugar, and a jill or more of strongs 
yeast. Mix the sugar and water together, and boil and skhn 
* it till the scum ceases to rise. Then pour it into a tub ; and 
when it cools to lukewarm heat, put into it the yeast spread 
'on pieces of toast. Let it work two days ; then put it into an 
iron*hooped cask, and set it in a sunny place for^ve nKMitfas, 
leaving the bung loose, but keeping the bung-hole covered 

4 

In - five monlbs it will be good clear vinegar, and you may 
bottle it for use. 

A cask that has not contained vinegar before, shoald have 
a quart of boiling hot vinegar poured into it^ shaken aboat 
frequently till cold, and allowed to stand some hoaia. 
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9mm0^0V^0t^0t^ 



CHICKEN JELLY. 

Take a la^^ ohieken, cat it up into very small pieoos, 
bruise th« bonesy and put the whole into a stone jar wita a 
coyer that will make it water tight. Set the jar in a large, 
kettle of boiling water, and keep it boiling for three hours. 
Then strain off the liquid, and season it slightly with salt, 
peppv, and mace ; or with loaf-sugair and lemon juice, accord- 
hig to the taste of the person for whom it is intended. 

Return the. fragments oi the chicken to the jar, and set it 
again in a kettle of boiling water. You will find that you can 
collect nearly as much jelly by the second boiling. 

This jelly may be made of an old fowl. 



BREAD JELLY. — Measure a quart of boiling water, and 
set it away to get cdd. Take one-third of a six cent loaf of 
biead^. slice it, pai^e off the crust, and toast the crumb nicely 
of a light brown. Then put it into the.bqiled water, set it on 
hot coals in a covered pan, and boil it gently, till you find by 
Imtting some in a spoon to cool, that the liquid has become a 
jellyt Strain it through a thin cloth, and set it &way for use. 
When it is to be tcflken,.warm a tea-cupful, sweeten h with 
sugar, and. add a little grated lemon-peel. 



ARRPW ROOT JELLY.— Mix three table-spoonfuls of 
arrow root powder in a tea-cup of water till quite smooth * 
cover it, and let it stand a quarter. of an hour. Put the yellow 
peel of a kmon into a skillet with a pint of water, and let it 
boil till reduced to one half, . Then take out the lemon-peel, 
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« 

' a&d poor in the disaoWed anow root, (while the water is atOl 
boiling ;) add aaficient wMt^ mgiT to aweeten it weU^ and 

' let it boil together for fiye or six minutes. It may be seasoned 
(if thoaght necessary) with two tearspoonfols of wine, and 
some grated nutmeg. 

' It may be bo^ed in milk HaimA eC iraiinr, or in wIm IMid 
yHtet, aeooiding to Ihe Slate of &6 persea for whan il Is 
wanteds 



RICE JELLY.— Hating pidBed alUI wmriied a i|«ntar of 
a pound of liee, mix it with half a pound of loaf^rngar^ and 
just sufficient water to coTer it. BoH it till it beeanMa a 
f^uiinous mass ; then strain it; season it wiA wlu^otn lAiy 
oe thought proper ; and lei it stand to oeel. 



PORT WINE JELLir.— Melt in n lil^ wvm wnMaii 
ounce of isinglass ; stir it into a pint of port wine* adding tW'i 
ounces bt sugar candy, an onne^ of gmn araSxte^ and liilf a 
nutmeg grated. Mix all well, and boil it leA mimlSB ; ov IHl 
every thing is thoroughly dismdted. l%eli StnAs ft tiuiSBgli 
muslin, and set it aw^y to gbt cOld« 



SA60.— Wash tiie sago throuirh t#o br lOti^ Wttleia, iM 
then let it soak for two or ikftB bonis. tV> n telkoiipliU of 
sago allow a ((uart of water and sotoe oTthe yeHow pieel eif a 
lemon. Simmer it till att the grt^ns look 1vansp«reM« Thaa 
add as much wine and nutmeg as may be proper, and give it 
aaotiier boH altogetheh If seaitoAittg is not adTisoMs the 
sago may be boiled in MUk instead ef wfttet, and aataB-pMi* 



TAPIOCA.— Wash the titpioea well, awi let k tteep fiir 
hre or six hours, chaiigii% ihe w^ler tiktett limea. SiaoflMt 
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it m.ihe. last water till quite clear, thea season it with sugai 
aofd wine) or lemon juice. . 



GRUEL. — ^AUow three large table-spoonfujs of oatmeal or 
Indian meal to a quart of water. Pat the meal into a large 
bowl, and add the water, a little at a time, mixing and bruis- 
ing the m^al with the back of a spoon. As you proceed, pour 
off the Jiquid into another bowl, every time, before adding 
fresh water to the meal, till you have used it all up. Then 
boil ,tbe i^l^ture for t,wenty. minutes, stirring it all the while ; 
add a little salt. Then strain the gruel and sweeten it. A 
piece of butter may be stirred into it; and, if thought proper, 
a little wine and nutmeg. It should be taken warm. 



OATMEAL GRUEL— Put four tabi^-spoonfuls of the 
best grits (oatmeal coarsely ground) into a pint of boiling 
water. Let it boil gently,, and ^tir, it often, till it becomes as 
tMck as you wish it. Then strain it, and add to it while 
warm, butter, wine, nutmeg, or whatever is thought proper to 
flavour it. 

If you make the gruel of fine oatmeal, sift it, mix it first to 
a thick batter with a little cold water, and then put it into the 
sauce-pan of boiling water. Stir it all the time it is boiling, 
lifting the spoon geRtly up and down, and letting the gruel 
fall slowly back again into the pan. 



PANADA.— Having pared off the crust, boil some slices 
of bread in a .quart of water for about five minutes. Then 
take out the bread, and beat it smooth in a deep dish, mixing 
in a little of the water it has boiled in ; and mix it with a bit 
of fresh butter, and sugar and nutmeg to your taste* 

35* 
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 BOd pom in th« disaolTed snow root, (while the wat« w '"^ 
boiUng ;) add soficKot whhe aagOr to iwoetm it -v^^ 
let it boil logelbei for Bto or six minntee. It may b« •wW* 
(if thooght neceeearj) with two tearepoonfols of wiM "^ 
aome groted nutmeg. 

' It may be boiled in miflc iut««ft ef watar, « ia «■*■ "'^ 
water, aeoordlo; to tiie Mate tit 4ie penoo fiv «h(*i >* * 
wanted. 

RIOB JBLLY.— Hating picked aid wwhed a qotW * 
a poDQd of rice, mix it wifli hdf a peolid of loaf-«g«'*^ 
jnat sufficient water to corer h. Bofl it liil it beMK'* 
f latinons masi ; then strain it ; eeaeoa itw^vMerv'7 
oe thought proper ; and let it stand to oeel. 

POHT WINE JELLY^Melt in a lilde mra «•*■*" 
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Another way ts to griite sdtnfe IbMd^ or to ^toof poovd • 
f«w crackers. Poor on boiling wvMr, l)«at it wM^ aai aAl 
ragar and nutmeg. 



BARLST Water;— Waali clean some baitoy, (Ml<»lr 
pearl or commc^,) and to two ottncea <^ barley allow a qnait 
of water. Ptt it into a aaooe-fpan, idtflng, if yon diooae, an 
equal quantity of ctohed raialns ; or some lemon-peel and 
sugar ; or smne liquorice root cut up. Let it boil slotdy till fke 
liquid is reduced one half. Hi^n stoain it eff, »id swaet^ it. 



GROUND RIC£ MILK.— Mix in tlmwl twotaMeni^eoft. 
fills of ground tice, widi snfl&cient milk to make a thin batter. 
Then stir it gradually into a ptKt of mflk and boil it Jinik 
sugar, lemon-peel or fnitmeg. 



BCEF TEA^T-Cnt a pouhd of the lean of ftesh)niey beef 

into small thin slices, and sp)ri<ikle thetn wi^ a very litde 
salt. Pat tiie meat into a wide-mouthed glass or. stone jar 
closely corked, and set it in a kettle ot pan of water. Which 
must be made to boil, and kept bailing harcl round the jar for 
an hour or more. Then tdce out the jar and strain the essenee 
of the beef into a bowl. Chicken tea may be made In the 
same manner. 



MUTTON BROHH.— Cut off all the fat from a lohi ^ 
mutton, and to each pound of the lean idlow a quart of waters 
Season it with a little 'salt and sdme shred parsley, and put in 
some laige pieces of the crust of bread. Boil it slowly for 
^wo or three hours, skimming It carefully. 

Beef, real, or chicken broth may be made ih the stoie nikamier. 

Vegetables may he added if approred. Also baiiey or rice. 
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MUTTON BttOTH MADE QUiOKLY^^nt t&xee o1i(hi« 
from &e best part of a oeck* of mutton, and remove the fiit 
and akin. Beat the meat on both aides, and slice it thin. 
Pat into a small sanee-pan with a pint of water^ a little salt, 
and Some cmst of bread en into pieces. Yon may add a 
little paisley, and a small onion sliced thin. Cover the -sauce* 
pan, and set it over the fire. Boil it fast, skim it, and in- 
half an hour it riiould be ready f<ff use. 



. yUNE WHE Y.^Boil a pint of milk ; and when it 
to the top of the sauci»-paa, pour ina large glass of sherry oi 
Madeira. It wttl be the better for adding a glass of eurrant 
wine also. Let it again boil np, and then take the sauoe*pan 
off the fire, and set it aside to stand for a few minutes, but do 
not stir it. Then remove the cord, (if it has completely 
formed,} and pour the clear whey into a bowl and sweeten it. 
When wine is considered too heating, the whey may be 
made by tarning the milk with lemon juice. 



RENNET WHEY^^Wash a small bit of rennet about 
two inches square, in cold water, to get off the salt. Put it 
into a tea-cup aiid pour, on it suiSlcient lukewarm water to 
cover it Let it stand aH night, and in the morning stir the 
rennet water into a quart pitcher of warm milk. Cover it, 
and set it near the fire till a firm curd is formed. Pour off the 
whey from it, and it will be found an excellent and cooling 
drink. The curd may be eaten (though* not by a sick prison) 
with wine, sngar^ and nutmeg. 



CALrS FEET BROTH.— Boil two calf's feet in two 
quarts of water, tiU the liquid is reduced one half, and the 
me«t has dropped to pieces. Thirai strain it into a deep dish 
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or pan» and set it by to get cold* When it has oongealedy 
take all the fat carefully off; put a teaFOupful of the jelly into 
a sauco-pan, and set it on hot coals. When it has nearly 
boiled, stir in. by degrees the beaten yolk of an egg, and then 
take it off immediately. You A.y add to it a little sugar, 
and some grated leqion^peel and nutmeg. 



CHICKEN BROTH AND PANADA— Cut up a chicken, 
Aeason it with a very little salt, and put it into three quarts of 
water. Let it simmer slowly till the flesh drops to pieces. 
You may make chicken panada or gruel of the same fowl, by 
taking out the white meat as soon as ij^ is tender, mincing it 
fine, and then pounding it in a mortar, adding as you pound 
It, sufficient of the chicken water to moisten the paste. You 
may thin it with water till it becomes liquid enough to drink. 
Then put it into a sauce-pan and boil it gently a few minutes. 
Taken in small quantities, it will be found very nutritious. 
You may add to it a little grated lemon-peel and nutmeg. 



VEGETABLE SOUP.—Take a white onion, a turnip, 
a pared potato, and a head of celery, or a large tea-apoonfu], 
of celery seed. Put the vegetables whole into a quart of 
water, (adding a liule salt,) and boil it slowly till reduced to 
a pint. Make a slic^ of nice toast ; lay it in the bottom of a 
bowl, and strain the soup over it. # 



. ONION SOUP.— Put half a pound of the best fresh butter 
into a stew-pan on the fire, and^l^t it boil till it has done 
making a noise ; then have ready twelve large onions peeled 
and cut small; throw them into the butter, add a little salt, 
and stew them a quarter of an hour. Then dt^dge in a little 
flour, and stir the whole very hard ; and in five minutes pour 



ur i ^liait of bdiiiii|p Wat«r, ftnd aome of Um uppef erott .<^ 
bread, cat smtftl. Let ihe wmp beil ten mimites longer, tUf* 
ifoif it cfften ; and after ytm take it fiom the fite, stfar in lite 
yolks of two beaten egga, and serre it ap immediately. 

In Fvaace fldfli sonp ie o^ideied a fine reetoratiTe after any 
mmtoitl &tigiie. laaMd ef butler, tbe onions may be b«ilsd 
in teA or dileken btotih* 



TOAST AND WATER.— Toast some slices of bread very 
nicely, without allowing them to bum or blacken. Then put 
them into a pitcher, and fill it np with boiling water. Let it 
stand till it.is quite cold ; then strain it, and put it into a de- 
eauter. Another way of preparing toast and water is to put the 
toasted bread into a mng and poor cold water on it. Coyer it 
closely, and let it infose for at least an hoar. Drink it cold. 



APPLE WATER.— Pare and slice a fine jaicy apple ; 
poor boiling water orer it, cprer it, and let it stand till cold* 



TAMARIND WATER.— Pat tamarinds into a pitcher or 
tambl^ till it is one-third fall ; then fill it ap with cold water, 
cover it, and let it infuse for a quarter of an hoar or more. 

Corrant jelly or cranberry juice mixed with water makes a 
pleasant drink for an invalid. 

MOLASSES POSSET.— Put into a sauce-pan a pint cf 
the liest West. India molasses; a.tea-spooniVil of powdered 
widte ginger ; and a quarter of a pound of fresh batter. Set 
it on hot coals, and simmer it slowly for half an hour'; stirring, 
it ihequently. Do not let it come to a boil. Then stir in tiie 
juice of two lemons, or two table-spoonfuls of vinegar ; cover 
the pan, and let It stand by the firefive min^|^ longer. This 
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18 good for a cold. Some of it may be taken warm at onoOf 
and the remainder kepi at hand foi occasional use. 

It is the preparation absurdly called by the common people 
a stewed quaker. 

Half a pint of strained honey mlsed cold with the juice of 
a lemon, and a table-spoonful of sweet oil, is another remedy 
for a cold ; a tea^poonful or two to be taken whenever the 
cough is troublesome. 

FT. AX-SEED LEMONADE.— To a*l^ge table-spoonful 
of flax-seed allow a tumbler and a half of ^old water. Boil 
them together till the liquid becomes very sticky. Then 
strain it hot over a quarter of a pound of pulverized sugar 
candy, and an ounce of pulverized gum arable. Stir it till 
quite dissolved, and squeeze into it the juice of a lemon. 

This mixture has frequently been found an efficacious 
remedy for a cold ; taking a wine-glass of it as often as the 
cough is troublesome. 



00 GO A. — Put into a sauce-pan two ounces of good cocoa 
(the chocolate nut before it is ground) and one quart of water. 
Cover it, and as soon as it has come to a boil, set it or coals 
by the side of the fire, to simmer for an hour or more. Take 
it l^ot with dry toast. 

CQCOA SHELLS.— These can be procured at the princi- 
pal grocers and confectioners, or at a chocolate manufactory. 
They are the thin shells that envelope the chocolate kerne], 
and are sq^d at a low price ; a pound contains a very large 
quantity. Soak them in water for five or six hours or more, 
(it will be better to soak them all nigbt,) and then boil them 
in the same water. They should boil two hours. Strain the 
liquid when done, and let it be taken warm. 
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" RAW EGG;— -Break a fresh egg into a saucer, and mix a 
little sugar with it ; also, if approved, a small quantity of 
wine. . Beat the whole to a strong firoth. It is considered a 
restorative. 



SODA WATER.— To forty grains of carbonate of soda, 
add thirty grains or tartaric acid in small crystals. Fill a 
soda bottle with spring water, put in the mixture* and cork it 
instantly with a well-fitting cork. 



, tSEIDLITZ POWDERS Fold m a white paper one 

drachm of Rochelle salts. In a blue paper a mixture of 
twenty grains of tartaric acid, ani twenty-five grains of car- 
bonate of soda. They should all be pulverized very fine. 
Put the contents of the white paper into a tumbler not quite 
half full of odd Y^ater, and stir it till dissolved. Then put the 
mixture from the blue paper into another tumbler with the 
same quantity of water, and stir that also. When the powders 
ar6 dissolved in both tumblers, poar thp first into the Other, 
and it will effervesce immediately. Drink it quickly while 
foaming. 



^^  « 

BITTERS. — Take two ounces of gentian root, an^ounceijyf 
Virginia snake root, an ounce of the yellow paring of orange 
peel, and half a drachm of cochineal. Steep these ingredients, 
for a week or more, in a quart of Madeira or sherry wine, ot 
brandy. When they are thoroughly infused, strain and filter 
the liquor, and bottle it for use. This is considered a good 
tonic, taken in a small cordial glass about noon. 



ESSENCE OF PEPPERMINT.— Mix an ounce of oil 
of peppermint with a pint of alcohol. Then (colour it by^ put- 
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tiDgin BomeleftTeeofgreeB Blint. Lei ^ Btaod litt Ibe edoor 
u n fine greee ; then filter It through blottkig pep«r. Diep it 
on eagar when yon take it. 

Essence of pennyroyal, mint, cinnamon, cloves, 4ce. tmj 
all be prepared in the same manner by mixing a pcnrtion of the 
casential <m1 with a Htlle aleohd. 

Von may obtain liquid camphor by breaktag up and d»- 
f olTing a lump in white brandy or apiiit of wiae. 



LAVENDER COMPOUND.— Fill a quart botde with la- 
Tender blossoms freshly gatfaeied, and put in loosely ; then pour 
in as much of the best brandy as it wfll contain. Let it stand 
a fortnight, and then strain it Aflerwards, mix with it of 
powdered cloves, mace, notmeg and codkineal, a quarter of an 
ounce of each ; and coik it up for use in snnil bottles. When 
lalcen, a little riiocdd be dropped on a lump of sugar. 



LEAD WATER.— Mix two table-spoonfids «f extract of 
lead with a botde of rain or river water. Then add two table 
spoonfuls of brandy, and ^ke it well. 



REMEDY FOR A BURN.*— After immediately applying 
iweet oil, scrape die inside of a raw potato, and lay some of 
it on the place, securing it with a rag. In a short time put on 
fresh potato, and repeat this application very frequeally. • It 
will give immediate ease^ and draw out the fire. Of course, 
if the bum is bad, it is best to send for a physiciaa. 



FOR CHILBLAINS.— Dip the feet every night and 
ing in cold water, ^thdrawtng tiiem in a minute or two, and 

* These remedies are all very simple ; but the author Icnotor flwm 
to h|fe besn efficadooB whenever tried. 
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di^fing them hj rfibbing them rery haid with a cMme towel 
To pat them immediately into a pail of brine bronght from a 
pickle tub is another excellent remedy when feet are found to 
be frosted. 



Fj3R CORNS Mix together a little Indian meal and cold 

water, till it is abont the consistence of thick morii. T*hen 
bind it on the com by wrapping a small slip of thin rag round 
the toe. It will not prevent yon from wearing your shoe and 
stocking. In two or three hours take it off, and yon will find 
the com much softened. Cut off as much of it as is soft with 
a penknife or scissors. Then put on a fresh poultice, and 
repeat it till the com is entirely levelled, as it will be afier 
a few regular applications of the remedy ; which will be found 
successful whenever the com retums. There is no permanent 
cure for them. 



WARTS To remove the hard callous homy warts which 

sometimes appear on the hands of ^hildren, touch the wart 
carefully with a new pen dipped slightly in aqua-fortis. It will 
give no pain ; and after repeating it a few times, the wart will 
be found so loose as to come off by robbing it with the finger. 



RING-WORMS. — ^Rnb mercurial ointment on the ring- 
worm previous to going to bed, and do not wash it off tiL 
morning. It will effect a cure if persevered in; sometimes 
in less than a week. 



MUSQUTTO BITES Salt wetted into a sort of paste, 

with a little vinegar, and plastered on the bite, will im* 

mediately allay the pain; and if not rubbed, no mark will 

be seen next day. It is well to keep salt and vinegar always 
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in a chamber that is infested with'tnnsqnitoes. It is aho good 
for the sting of a -wasp br bee ; and for the bite of any yeno- 
mons animal, if applied immediately. It should be left on till 
it becomes dry, and then renewed. 



ANTIDOTE FOB LAUDANUM When so large a 

* quantity of laudanum has been swallowed as to produce dan- 
gerous effects, the fatal drowsiness has been prevented whien 
all other remedies have failed, by administering a cup of the 
' strongest possible coffee. The patimit has revised and reco- 
vered, and no ill effects have followed. 



GREEN OINTMENT ^Take two or three large handfuls 

of the fresh-gathered leaves of the Jamestown weed, (called 
Apple Peru in New England,) and pound it in a mortar till 
you have extracted the juice. Then put the juice into a tin 
sauce-pan, mixed with sufficient lard to make a thick salve. 
Stew them together ten or fifteen mintttes, and then: pour the 
mixture into gallipots |nd cover it closely. It is excellent to 
Tub on chilblains, and other inflammatory external itwellings, 
app^ing it several times a day. 



TO STOP BLOOD.— For a prick with a pin, or a slight 
cat, nothing will more effectually stop the bleeding than old 
cobwebs compressed into a lump and applied to the wounds or 
bound on it with a rag. A scrap of cotton wadding is also 
good for stopping blood. 
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PERFUMERY, ETC. 



COLOONB WATER. 

PaopimB at a droggiatB, one drachm of oil of layeuder^ 
the same quantitj of oil of lemon« oi oil of rosemary, and ot 
oil of cinnamon ; with two drachms of oil of bergamoi, 
a}l D^ed in the same phial» which should be a new one. 
Shake the oils well, and ponr them into a pint of spirits of 
wine. Cork the bottle tightly, shake it hard, and it will be 
fit for immediate use ; though it iii^roye» by keeping. You 
iaay .add to the oils, if you choose, ten drops of the tincture 
OjiT mnsl^ or ten drojMB of extract of ambergris. 

For very fine cologne water, mix together in a new phial 
oil of lempn, two drachms ; oil of bergamot, two drachms ; oil 
of layender, two drachms ; oil of cedrat, one drachm ; tincture, 
ofiben^oip^ three drachms; neroli, ten drops; ambergris, ten 
drops.; attar of roseSt two drops. Ponr the mixture into a 
pint of spirits of wine ; cork and shake the bottle, and set it 
away for use. 

Another Teceipt for cologne water is to mix with a pint of 
alc<^ol, sixty drops or two large teanspoonfuls of orange-flower 
water, and the same quantity of the essential oils of lemon, 
lavender, and bergamot. 



LAVENDER WATER.— Mix two ounces of essential oil 
of layender, and two drachms of essence of ambergris, with a 
pintof spi|cits*of wine; cork the bottle, and shakf it; hard every 
day fOT,a fortnight. 
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HUNGARY WATER.— Mix together one ounce of oil (d 
rosemary and two draibhms of essence of ambergris; add them 
to a pint of spirits of wine. Shake it daily for a month, and 
then transfer it to small bottles. ' 



ROSE VINEGAR.— Fill a stone or china jar with fresh 
rose leaves put in loosely. Then pour on them as much of 
the best white wine yinegar as the Jar will hold. CoTer it, 
and set it in the sun, or in some other warm place for three 
weeks. Them strain it through a flannel bag, and bottle it fbr 
Qse. This vinegar will be found reiy fine for salads, or for 
any nice purposes. 



THIEVES? VINEGAR— Take a Is^ge handful of lavender 
blossoms, and the same quantity of sage, mint, rue, wormwood 
and rosemary. Chop and mix them well. Put them 'into a 
}ar, with half an ounce of camphor* that has been dissolved in 
a little alcohol, and pour in three quarts of strong clear vine- 
gar. Keep the jar for two or three weeks in the hot sun, and 
at night plunge it into a box <of heated sand. Afterwards 
strain and bottle the liquid, putting into ea^ bottle a clove of 
garlic sliced. To have it very clear, after it has been bottled 
for a week; you should pour it off carefully from the sediment, 
and filter it through blotting paper, llien wash tHe botdes, 
and return the vinegar to them. It should be kept very . 
tightfy corked. It is used for sprinkling about in sick*rooms; 
and also in dose damp oppressive weather. Inhaling the 
odour from a small bottle will frequently prevent faintness in 
a crowd. 

It is best to make it in June. ^ 

» 

This vinegar is so called from an old tradition, that dming 

■s 

the prevalence of the plague in London the composition was 
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(DTented by four iluevea, who found it a preserv^atire fipm 
contagion ; and were by that means enabled to remaii^ in thi^ 
city and exercise their profession to great advanta^, ^hf^ 
most of the ii^abitants had fled. 



- OIL OF FLOWEHS.^A Freneh process for obtaining 
essential oils from flowers or herbs has been described ff 
follows ; — ^Take carded cotton, oT split wadding, and steep it in 
some pure Florence oil, sneh as is quite clear and l^s no 
^melL T*hen plfice a layer of this cotton in the bottom of a 
deep china dish, or in an earthen pipkin. Cove^ it with ^ 
thick layer of fresh rose leaves, or the leayes of sweet pink. 
Jasmine, wall-floWer, tuberose, magnolia blossoms, or any 
other odoriferous flower or plant from which you wish to ob- 
tain the perfume. Spread over the flower-leaves another layer 
q£ eotton that has been steeped in oil» Afterwards a second 
layer of flowers, and repeat th^n alternately Ull the vessel is 
quite full* Gpf er }$ elo^ely, and let it stand in the sun lor a 
week. Then throw.away the flower-leayes, carefully press out 
the oil firom Ihe cotton, and put it into a small bottle for usQ* 
The oil will be found^to have imbibed the odour of the floWM* 
Keep the scented cotton to perfume your clothes-presses. 



BALM OF OILEAD QIL.— Put loosdy into a bqtae as 

aaaay balm of Gilead flpwers as will come up to a tfiird pajrfc 

of its height ; thep nearly All up the bottle with swe^t oij^ 

Vfhidi should be of tl^ best quality. Let .it infuse (shakj^ 

it occasionally) for several 4*y8, and it will then be ^t ^or u^e* 

JX is considered, a good remedy for bruises of the fkin ; ^so 

for cuts, burns, and scalds that are not vei^ bad, and shpulj^ 

^ applied unmediately by wetting a soft rag.witt it ; rei^wiog 

it frequently. 
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LIP SALTS. — ^Pat ioto a wide-mouthed bottle font bnnoeft 
of the beet olive oil, with one ounce of the small parte 
ci alkaDet root. Stop np the bottle, and set it in the snn, 
(shaking it often,) till you find the liquid of a beantifal crim- 
son. Then strain off the oil vety clear from the alkanet 
root, put it into an earthen pipkin, and add to it an ounce 
of white wax, and an ounce and a half of the best mutton 
suet, which has been previously clarified, or boiled and 
skimmed. Set the mixture on the embers of ^oals, and melt 
it slowly : stirring it well. After it has simmered slowly for 
a little while, take it off; and while still hot, mix with it a 
ibw drops of oil of roses, or of oil of neroli, or tincture of 
musk. 



COLD OREAM.*-Out very fine a drachm of wldte wax 
and a drachm of spermaceti. Put it into a small ssince-paii 
with one ounce of oil of sweet almonds, and mix them 
well together. Set it on hot coals, and. as soon as it has boiled 
take it off, and stir in an ounce of orange-fiower or rose-watar«> 
Beat it very hard, and then put it into gaUipots. 



SOFT POMATUM.— JSoak half a pound of fresh lard and 
a quarter of a pound of beef marrow in water for two or thiee 
days ; squeezing and pressing it erery day, and dhanging.the 
water. Afterwards drain off the water, and put the lard and 
marrow into a sieve to dry. 'Hien transfer it to a jar, and set 
the jar^ into a pot of boiling water. When tiie mixture is 
melted, put it into a basin, and beat it with two spoonfuls of 
brandy. Then drain off the brandy, nerfume the pomatum by 
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lAiziBg with it any seanted 4)0«eiiee.thal yoa please, aad tie it 
up in galKpots. * 



COSAlETIO PA8TE.^Take a quarter of a pound of Cas- 
tile soap, and cut it into small pieces. Then pat it into a tin 
or poreelain saace-pan, with jnst water enongh to moisten it 
well, and set it on hot coals. Let it simmer till it is entirely 
dissolred ; stirring it till it becomes a smooth paste, and thick- 
ening it with Indian meal, (whieh even in a raw state is excel- 
lent for the hands.) Then take it from the fire, and, when 
cool scent it with rose-water, or with any fragrant essence 
yon please. Beat and stir it hard wiA a silver spoon, 
and when it is Aoronghly misCed pnt it into little pots-with 
eovers. 



ACID SALT.-r-Tbis it the composition commonly, but 
erroneoasly called salt of lemon, and is exerilent for removing 
ink and other stains from the hands, and for taking ink spots 
oat of white clothes. Pound together in a marble mortar an 
ounce of salt of sorrel, -and an ounce of the best cream of 
tartar, mixing them thoroughly. Then put it in little wooden 
boxes or covered gallipots, and rub it on your hands when they 
are stained, washing them in cold water, and using the acid 
salt instead of soap ; a very small quantity will immediately 
remove the stain. In iq>pl3ring it to linen or muslin that is 
spotted with ink or fhiit juice, hcdd the ptained part tightl]^ 
stretched over a cup or bowl of boiling water* Then with 
your finger rub on the acid salt till the stain disappears. It 
must alwajrs be done before the article is washed. 

This mixture costs about twenty-fire cents, and the above 
quantity (if kept dry) iwfil be sufficient for a year or mor6. 
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DIRECTIONS Fi>« CQOKINO. 

Ink vteiiw ini^ fireqaently \» lakevi out of wUte ciirtb^ Igi 
rubbing on l^before they go to the wash) some bits of qqH 
tallow picked from the bottom e& a moald candle.* Leave tho 
tilUow atiekiag on in a lumfi* find who;^ the airtide corner from 
the wa^9 it will generally b^ found thi^t the ^ot hqn disap^ 
peaied. This experiment is s6 easy ^d so geskeiaUy sunoeB^- 
fill thai it is always worth trying. When it fails, it is in 
consequence of some paenlitatty in the oomposition qf the ink. 



SWJ5ET JARS.— Tske a china jar, and put into it thni^ 
handfnls of fresh damask rose-leaves ; three of sw^t pink^, 
three of wall-flow^s, and s^ock gilly^flowexsy and'eqnal pr»^ 
portioaa of any other fragrant flowers that yon can piocarB* 
Place them in layers ; strewing fine salt thickly between esch 
layer, and mixing with them an ounce of sliced orris root. 

You may fill another jar with equal qoantittes.of lavender, 
knotted marjoram, rostmary, lemon thyme, hslm of Gileady 
lem(m-peel, and smaller quantities of laurel leaves nnd mint; 
and some sliced orris root. Yon may mix with the herbs, 
(wbidi must all he chq»ped,) cloves, einaamon, and diced 
nutmeg; strewing salt b^ween the layers, 

lowers, herbs, and spice may all be mixed in the same 
jar; adding always some orris root Every thing that Is p«t 
In should, be perfectly free from damp. 

The jar should be kept closely eoveied, except wh^ the 
eorer is occasionally removed for ^e purpose <^ diffusing the 
■cent through the room. ' 



SCENTED bags:— Take a quarter of a pound of 000- 
ander seeds, a quarter of a pound of omB root,' a quarter of a 
pound of arcmiatio edamns, a quarter of a pound of damask 
rose leaves, two ounces^pf lavender blossoms, half ah ounce of 
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mace, half an ounce of cinnamoD, a qntoter of an ounoe of 
cloTPes, and two draebms of muBk^powder. Beat them all 
separately in a mortar, and then mix them w^l together. 

 

Make small silk or satin bags ; fill each with a portion of 
the mixture, and sew them closely all round. Lay them 
aniong your clothes in the drawers. 



VIOLET PERFUM£.^Drop twelve drops of genuine oil 
of * rhodium on a lump of loaf-sugar. Then pound the sugar 
in a marble mortar with two ounces of orris root powder. 
This w31 afford an exceUent imitation of the scent of Tiolets. 
If you add more oil of rhodium, it will produce a rose peifume. 
Sew up the powder in little silk bags, or keep it in a ti^t 
box. 




DURABLE INK.*— T^e, when empty, one of the Jitfle 
bottles that has contained indelible ink, ftuch as is sold in oases, 
and wash and rii)8e it clean« Put into it half an inch of lunar 
caustic; fill it up with good Tinegar, and c(»rk it tightly. 
This is the marking ink. 

Prepare the larger bottle that has . condoned the liquid used 
for the first wash, by making it quite clean. Take a large 
tea-spoonful of salt of tartar, and a lump of gam arable the 
me of a hickory nut. Put them into the wash bottle, and fill 
it up with clear rain water. Cork both bottles tightly, and 
set them for two days in the sun. The liquids will then be 
fit for use. » 

Linen cannot be marked well with durable ink unless the 
weather is clear and dry. Dip a camel's hair pencil in the 
large bottle that contains the gum liquid, and wash over with 
it a small space on a corner of the linen, .about large enough to 
contain the name. .Dry it in the sun, and let it alone 
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till D«xt day. Th^it tak^ a veiy.good pen, apd with tlie ink 
from the smaUest botMet write the name you iotend, on the 
plaee that has beea pr^aied by Ihe^firet liquid. This also 
most be. dried in the'siip. S^ that the bottles are always 
wail corked« and k^ep them in a coye^ed bo^ 
After the linen is dried, iron, it before yon write on it. 



ANOTHER DURABLE INK.— For the marking liqnid— 
rub together in a small mortar five scruples of lunar cauatii» 
with one.drachm of gum arabic, one scruple of sap-green and, 
m)e ounce of rain water. 

For wetting the linen— rmix, together one ounce of salt of 
soda, two ounces of. boiling wa$er» apd, a. tabl(»-apoon£hX of 
powdered gum arable. 



TO KEEP PEARLnA^^r-TaH^ thiee oi|nees of 
ash, and pnjt it inM> a clsaa bUck bqttle with, a pint and a half 
(not more) of soft water. The proportion is.iu?^ ounce of peairl- 
ask to half a pint of water. Cork it.rer^ tightiy^ shake it, aud- 
it will be fit for use as soon as all the pearl^sh is diasolTed. 
A table-spoonful of this, liquid is equal to a small teaFapoonfhl 
of pearl-ash in the lump or powder. JCeeping it ready dis- 
solved will ba found rery conveni«it. 



ALMOND PAST£.-r.Blaneh half a pound of shelled 
sweet almonds, and a quarter of a pound of bi^tor ones, and 
beat them in a^mortar to a smooth paste— adding by degrees a 
Jill of rose or orange-flower water. Then best in, gradually, 
half a pound of clear strained honey* When the whole is well 
incorporated, put it into gallipots, pouring on the top of each 
some orange-flower or rose-water. Keep it closely covered. 

This is. a celebrated cosa»etic foe the hands. 
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MINCED OYSTERS.^Take fifty £ne large oysters, and 
mince them raw. Chop also four or five small pickled cucum- 
bers, and a bunch of parsley. Grate about two tea-ciipfuls 
of stale bread-crumbs, and beat up the yolks of four eggs. 
Mix the whole together in a thick batter, seasoning* it with 
cayenne and powdered mace; and with a little salt if the 
oysters are fresh. Have ready a pound of lard, and melt in 
the frying-pan enough of it to fry the oysters well. If the 
lard is in too small a quantity they will be flat and tough. ' 
'When the lard is boiling hot in the pan, put in about a table^ 
spoonful at a time of the oyster-mixture, and fry it in the form 
of small fritters ; turning them so as to brown on both sides. 
Serre them up hot, and eat them with small bread rolls. 



STEWED BLACK FISH.— Flour a deep dish, and lay 
in the bottom a piece of butter rolled in flout. Then sprinkle 
it with a mixture of parsley, sweet marjoram, and green, onion ; 
all chopped fine. Take your black fish and rub it inside and 
outside with a mixture of cayenne, salt, and powdered cloves 
and mace. Place skewers across the dish, and lay the fish 
upon them. Then pour in a little wine, and suflicient water 
to stew the fish. Set the dish in a moderate oven, and let it 
cook slowly fbr an hour. 

Shad or rock fish may be dressed in the same manner. 



FRIED SMELTS.— These little fish are considered ex- 
L liemely fine. Before they are cdoked, cut off the heads and 
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tails. Sprinkle the smelts with flour, and have ready in a fry- 
ing pan over the fire plenty of fresh lard or batter.' When it 
boils, put in the fish and fry them. 



BROILED SWEETBREADS.— 4Split open and skewer 
the sweetbreads ; season them with pepper and salt, and with 
powdered mace. Broil them on a gridiron till thoroughly 
done. While they are broiliug, prepare some melted butter 
seasoned with mace and a little white wine, or mushroom 
'catchup ; and have ready some toast with the crust cut off*. 
Lay the toast in the bottom of a dish ; place the sweetbreads 
upon it, and pour over them the drawn butter. 



PICKLED EGGS.— Boil twelve eggs quite hard, and lay 
them in cold water; having peeled off the shells. Then ,put 
them whole into a stone jar, with a quarter of an ounce of 
^ whole mace, and the same quantity of cloves; a sliced nut- 
meg ; a table-spoonful of whole pepper ; a small bit of ginger ; 
and a peach leaf. Fill up the jar with boiling vinegar ; cover 
it closely that the eggs may cool slowly. When they are 
cold, tie up the jar ; covering the cork with leather. After it 
nas stood three days pour off the pickle, boil it up again, and 
return it boiling hot to the eggs and spice. They will be Bt 
for use in a fortnight. 



GUMBO SOUP.— Take four pounds of the lean of a fresh 
round of beef and cut the meat into small pieces, avoiding 
carefully all the fat. Season the meat with a liitle pepper and^ 
salt, and put it on to boil with three quarts and a pint of water 
(not more.) Boil it sfowly and skim it well. Whea no mor^ 
scum rises, put in half a peck of ochras, peeled and sliced, 
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and half a peck of tomatas cat in qnartera. Boil it slowly 
till the ochraa and tomataa are entirely dissolved, and the 
meat all to rags. Then strain it throngh a cnliender^and send 
it to tahle with slices of dry toast. This soap cannot he 
made in less than seren or eight hoars. If yon dine at two« 
you must pat on the meat to hoil at six or seven in the morn- 
ing. It should be as thick as a jelly. 



SHREWSBURY CAKES.— Rab three quarters of a pound 
of buUer into two poands of sifted flour, and mix ill half a 
pound of powdered sugar, and half a pound of currants, washed 
and dried. Wet it to a stifi* paste. with rich milk. Roll it out, 
and cut it into cakes. Lay them on buttered baking sheeie, 
and put them into a moderate oven. 



RiCE FLUMMERY.— To two quarts of milk allow lialf 
a pound of ground rice. Take out one pint of the milk, and * 
mix the rice gradually with it into a batter; making it quite 
smooth and free from lumps. Put the three pints of milk into 
a skillet, (with a bunch of peach leaves or a few peach-kernels«) 
and let it come to a boil. Then while it is still boiling, stir 
in by degrees the rice batter, taking care not to have it lumpy; 4 

add sugar, mace, and rose brandy to your taste; or you may 
flavour it with a small tea-spoonful of oil of lemon. When it 
has boiled sufficiently, and is quite thick, strain it, and put it 
into a mould to congeal. Make a rich boiled custard, (fla- 
voured in the same manner,)' and send it to table in a pitcher I 
to eat with the flummery. Both should be cold. If you 
« mould it in tea-cups, turn it out on a deep dish, and poor the 
custard round it. 

37 
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APPLE BUTTER WITHOUT CIDER.— To ten g«l- 

lons of water add six gallons of the best molasses, mixing 
them well together. Put it into a large kettle over a grood 
fire ; let it come to a hard boil, and skim it as long as any scum 
continues to rise. Then take, out half the liquid, and put it 
into a tub. Have ready eight bushels of fine souiid apples, 
pared, cored and quartered. Throw them gradually into 
the liquid that is still boiling on the fire. Let it continue to 
boil hard, and as it thickens, add by degrees the other half of 
the motasses and water, (that which has been put into the tub.) 
Stir it frequently to prevent its scorching, and to make it of 
equal consistence throughout. Boil it ten or twelve hours, 
continuing to stir it. At night take it out of the kettle, and 
set it in tubs to cool ; covering it carefully. Wash out the 
kettle and wipe it very dry. 

Next morning boil the apple butter six or eight hours lon- 
ger ; it should boil eighteen hours altogether. Half an hour 
before you take it finally out, stir in a pound of mixed spice ; 
cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and nutmeg, all finely powdered. 
When entirely done, put up the apple butter in stone or 
earthen jars. It will keep a year or more. 

I-t can, of course, be made in a smaller quantity than that 
given in the above receipt; and also at any time in the winter; 
fresh cider not being an ingredient, as in the most usual vray 
of making appte butter. v 



AN APPLE POT PIE.— Make a paste, allowing a pound 
of butter, or of .chopped suet to two pounds and a quarter of 
flour. Have r^ady a sufficient quantity of fine juicy acnd 
apples, pared, cored, and sliced. Mix with them brown sugar 
enough to sweeten them, a few doves, and some slips of 
lemon-peel. Butter the inside of an iron pot, and lioa it with 
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some of the paste. • Then put in the apples, interspeising 
them with thin squares of paste, and add a very little water. 
Cover the whole with a thick lid of the dough, which must be 
carefully closed round the edges. Pour on water enough to 
iill the pot, and let it boil two hours. When done, senre it 
up on a large dish, and eat it with butter and sugar. 



PUDDING CATCHUP.— Mix together half a pint of 
Qoyau ; a pint of sherry or other white wine ; the yellow peel 
of four lemons, pared thin ; and half an ounce of mace. Put 
the whole into a large bottle, and let it stand for two or three 
weeks. . Then strain it, and add half a pint of capillaire or 
strong sugar syrup ; or of Curacoa. Bottle it, and it will keep 
two or three years. It may be used for various sweet dishes, 
but chiefly for puddlng-sauee mixed with melted butter. 



OURA^OA. — Pound as much dried orange-peel as will 
make six ounces when done ; the peel of fresh shaddock will 
be still better ; or yon may substitute six drachms of the oil of 
orange-peel. Put it into a quart of the strongest and clearest 
rectified spirit ; shakje it, let it infuse for a fortnight, and strain 

^ it. Then* make a syrup by dissolving a pound of the best loaf- 

. sugar in a pint of cold .water, adding to it the beaten white 

of an egg, and boiling and skimming it till th^ scum ceases to 

rise. Mix the syrup with- the strained liquor.. Let .it stand 

•till next day, and then filter it through white blotting paper 

' fastened to the bottom of a sieve. Curacoa is a great im 
provement* to punch ; -also a table-spoonful of it iii a tumbler 
of water makes a very refreshing summer drink. 



PATENT YEAST.— Boil half a pound of fresh hops iit 
four quarts of water, till the liquid is reduced to -two quarts 
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Strain it, and mix in sufficient wheat flour to make a thin 
natter; adding half a pint of strong fresh yeast, (hrewer's • 
yeast, if it can be procured.) When it is done fermenting, pour 
it into a pan, and stir in suSTicient Indian meal to make a mode- 
rately stiff dough. Cover it, and set it in "a warm place to 
rise. When it has become very light, roll it out into a thick 
sheet, and cut it into little cakes. Spread them but on a Aish, 
and let them dry gradually in a cool place where there is no 
Sun. Turn them five or six times a day while drying ; and 
when they are quite dry, put them into paper bags, and keep 
them in a jar or box closely covered, in a place that is not 
in the least damp 

When you want the yeast for use, dissolve in a little warm 
water one or more of the cakes, (in proportion to the quantity 
of bread yon intend making,) and when it is quite dissolved, 
stir it»hard, thicken it with a little flour, cover it, and place it . 
near the fire to rise before you use it. Then mix it with the . 
flour in the usual manner of preparing bread 

This is a very convenient way -of preserving yeast through 
the summer, or of conveying it to a distance. 



TO DRY HERBS.— By drying herbs with artificial hebt 
as quickly as possible, you preserve their scent and flavour 
much better Uian when they are dried slowly by exposing 
them to the sun and air ; a process by which a large portion 
of their strength evaporates. All sorts of herbs are in the 
greatest perfection just before they begin to flower. Gather 
them on a dry day, and place them in . an oveft, which must 
not be hot enough to discolour, scorch, or burn them. When 
they are quite dryj take "them out, and replace them with 
others. Pick the leaves from the stems, (which may be 
thrown away,) and put them into bottles or jars ; cork them 
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tightly, and keep them in a dry place. Those that are used 
in cookery shoald be kept in a kitchen closet. 



PEAQH -KERN ELS. — When peaches are in season, have 
in a convenient place an old basket or something of the sort, 
in which all <he peach stones can be saved ; they are too use- 
ful to be thrown away. Then have them carefully crackea, 
so as to extract the kernels whole if possible. Spread them 
out on a dish for one day. Then put them into a box or jar, 
and keep them to use as bitter almonds; for' which they are 
an excellent substitute in flavouring custards, creams and 
cakes. Plum stones' are worth saving in the same manner. 



LEMON -PEEL. — Never throw away the rind of a lemon. 
Keep a wide-mouthed bottle half full of brandy, and put into 
it (cut in pieces) all the lemon-rind Hat you donot.imme- 
diately want. As tlie white part of the rind is of no use, it 
will be best to pare off the yellow very thin, and put that alone 
into the brandy, which will thus imbibe a very fine lemon 
flavour,, and may be used for many nice purposes. 



TO KEEP TOM-ATAS ^Take fine ripe tomatas, and 

Vipe them dry, taking care not to break the skin. Put them 
into a stone jar with cold vinegar, adding a small thin muslin 
bag filled with mace, whole cloves, and whole peppers. Then 
cork the jar tighUy with a cork that has been dipped in melted 
rosin, and put it away in a dry place. Tomatas pickled in 
this manner keep perfectly well and retain their colour. For 
this purpose use the small round button tomatas. 
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^MM«W«««(«MV«Wk«A^^ 



FRENCH GREEN PEA SOUP This soup is made 

without meat. Put into a soup-pot four quarts of ishelled g;reen 
peas, two large onions sliced, a handful of leaves of sweet mar- 
joram shred from the stalks, or a handful of sweet basil ; or a 
mixed handful of both— also, if you like it, a handful of green 
mint. Add four quarts of water, and boil the whole slowly till 
ail the peas are entirely to pieces. Then take off the pot, and 
mash the peas well against its sides to extract from them all 
their flavour. Afterward strain off the liquid into a clean pot^ 
and add to it a tea-cup full of the juice of spinach, which yoii 
must prepare, while the soup is boiling, by pounding some spi- 
nach in a mortar. This will give the soup a fine green colour. 
Then put in a quarter of a pound of the best fresh batter rolled 
whole in flour; and add a pint 2(nd a half m^re of shelled young 
peas. If yon' wish the soupTcry thick, you may allow a quart 
of the additional peas. Season it with a very little salt and 
cayenne; put it again over the fire, and boil it till the last peas 
are quite soft, but not till they go to pieces. 

Have ready in a tureen two or three slices of toasted breadf 
cat into small squares or dice, and pour the soup on it. 

This soup, if properly made, will be found excellent, not- 
withstanding the absence of meat. It is convenient for fast 
days ; and in the country, where vegetables can be obtained 
from the garden, the expense will be very trifling. 

"What is left may be warmed for the next day. 



GIBLET SOUP.— Take three pounds of shin of b^f or pf 
neek of mutton. Cut off the meat and break the bones. Then 
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pot the meat with the bones into a soup-pot, with a tea-spoon 
fal of salt, and three quarts of water. Add a bunch of sweet 
Aiarjoram, one of sweet basil, and a quarter of an ounce of black 
pepper-corns, all tied in a thin muslin rag ; a sliced onion, and 
six or eight turnips and carrots, cut small. Let the whole boit 
slowly for two or three hours, skimming it well. In the mean 
time, have ready two sets of goose-giblets, or four of duck. 
They must be scalded, and well washed in warm wLtef. Cut 
off the bills, and split the heads ; and cut the necks and giz* 
za^ds into' mouthfuls. Having taken the meat and bones out 
of the soup, put in the giblets, with a head of celery chopped. 
Boil it slowly an hour and a half, or more, taking care to skim 
it. Make S thickening of an ounce and a half of butter, and a 
large table-spoonful of flour, mixed together with a little of the 
soup. Then stir it into the pot, adding a large table-spoonful 
of mushroom catchup, and some small fffce-meat balls, or little 
dumplings. Boil the soup half an hour longer. Then send it 
to table with the giblets in the tureen. 



GUMBO.— Take an equal quantity of young tender ochras, 
9nd of ripe tomatas, (for instance, a quarter of a peck of each.) 
Chop the ochras fine, and scald and peel the tomatas. Put 
them into a stew-pan without any water. Addalump of but- 
ter, and a very little salt and pepper ; and, if you choose, an 
onion minced fine. Let it stew steadily for an hour. Then 
strain it, and seiid it to table as 'soup in a tureen. It should 
be like a jelly, and is a favourite New Orleans dish. Eut 
dry toast with it. 



HAM OMELET. — ^Take six ounces of cold boiled ham, 
and mjnce it very fine, adding a little pepper. Beat separately 
the whites and y >lks of six eggs, and then mix them together J' 
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add to them i^radually the xniDoed ham. Beat the whole reiy 
hard, and do not let it stand a moment after it is thoroughly 
mixed. Have ready some boiling lard in a frying-pan, and 
put in the omelet immediately. Fry it about ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. When done, pnt it on a hot dish, trim off 
the edges, and fold it over in a half moon. Send it to table 
hot, and covered. It is eaten at breakfast. 

If yon wish a soft omelet, (not to fold over,) fry it a shorter 
time, and serve it in a deep dish, to be helped with a spoon. 

A similar omelet may be made of the lean of a cold smoked 
tongue. 



BATfER PUDDING.— Take a quart of milk, and slir 
into it gradually eight table spoonfuls of sifted flour, carefully 
pressing out. all the lumps with the back of the spoon.. Beat 
eight eggs very light,* and add them by degrees to the milk 
and flour. Then stir the whole very well together. 

Dip your pudding-cloth into boiling water, and then dredge 
it with flour. Pour in the pudding, and tie it tightly, leaving 
room for it to swell. Put it 'into a pot full of boiling water, 
and boil it hard for two hours. Keep it in the pot till it is 
time to send it to table. Serve it up with wine-sauce, butter 
and sugar, or molasses and cold butter. 



PEACH MANGOES ^Take free-stone peaches of the 

largest size, (when they are full grown, but. not quite ripe,) 
and lay them in salt and water for two days, covered with a 
bo^d to keep them down. Then take them out, wipe them 
dry, cut them open, and extract the stones. Mix together, to 
your taste, minced garlic, scraped horse-radish, bruised mus* 
terd seed, and cloves ; and a little ginger-root soaked in water 
to soften, and then sliced. Fill the cavity of the peaches with 
this mixture.' Then tie them round with pack-thread, and mxt 
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^em into a Atone jar tilt it is two^thirds fall. Strew among 
them some whole cloves, broken cinnamon, and a little cochi* 
neal. Season some cold vinegar, (allowing to each quart a jill 
of fresh made mustard, and a liitle ginger, and nutmeg,) and 
having mixed this pickle well, fill up the jar with it. 



BROILED TOMATAS.— Take large ripetomatas; wipe 
them, and split them in half. Broil them on a gridiron till 
brown, turhing them when half done. Have ready in a dish 
some butter seasoned with' a little pepper. When the tomatatf 
are well broiled, put them into the dish, and press each a little 
with the back of a spoon, so that the juice may run into the 
butter and mix with it. This is to make the gravy. Send 
them to table hot. 

Tomatas are very good sliced, and fried in batter. 



% 



PRESERVED TOMATAS.— Take large fine tomatas, 
(not too fipe, ) and ' scald them to mak6 the skins come off 
easily! Weigh them, and to each. pound allow a pound of the' 
best brown tfugar, and the grated peel of a large lemon. Put 
11 together into a preserving kettle, and having boiled it 
lowly for three hoars, (skimming it careAilly,) add the jmce 
of the lemons, and b<ttl it an boor longer. Then put the whole 
into jars, and when eooljcover and tie them up closely. This 
is a cheap and excellent sweetmeat; but the lemon must on 
fio account be omitted. It may be improved by boiling a little 
ginger with the, other ingredients. 



TOMATA HONEY.— To each pound of tomatas, allow 
the grated peel of a lemon and six fresh peach-leaves. - Boil 
them slowly till they are all to pieces ; then squeeze and strain 
them through a bag. To each pint of liquid allow a pound of 
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loaf-sugar,' and the juice o£ one .lemon. Boil tham together 
half an hour, or till tkey become a thick jelly. Then pat it 
into glasses, and lay double tissue paper closely over the top. 
It will be scarcely distinguisbiible from real honey. 



PRESERVED C UC UMBERS.— .Your cucumbers sho^ld 
be well shaped, and all of the same size. Spread the bottom 
and udes of a 'preserving kettle with a thick .layer of vine 
leaves^ Then put in the cucumbers with a little alum broken 
small. Coyer them thickly with vine leaves, and the^ with a 
dish. Fill up the kettle with water, and let them hang over a 
slow, fire till next morning, but do not allow, the water to boil. 
Next day, take. them out, cool them, and repeat the process 
with fresh vine leaves, till the cucumbers are a fine green. 
When cold drain: them, cot a small piece out of the fiat stde, 
aik extract the- seeds. Wipe the. cucumbers in a dry cloth, 
and season thd inside with a mixture -of bruised ' ma«e and 
grated' lemon-peel. Tie en with a pack-thread the bit that 
•was cut.out. 

.Weigh them, and to every pound of cucumbers allow a - 

loaf-sugar* Put .the sugar into a pries^rving kettle,: 

a half pint of water to each pound, and the beatien white, of' 

an egg tq every four- pounds.- Boil and skim the sugar till '. 

• • ' • - " 
Quite clear, adding isliced ginger* and lemon parings tq your 

taste. Whan cool, pour.it over the cucumbers, and let them 
lie in it two days, keeping them covered with a*plate, and a 
weight on it to press it down. -Then boil up the j»yrup again, 
adding one-half as much .sugar, &e. as you hs^d* at first; and at 
.the last. thjB juice and grated peel of two lemons for .every six 
cucumbers. The lemon must boil in Jthe syrup but ten mi- 
nutes. Then strain the syrup all over the cucumbers, and 
pui them up in glass jars. 
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If they are not qaite cle9r» boil them in a third syrap. 
Small green metons may be preserved in this manner* 



APPLE RICE PUDDING Wash half a pint of nee. 

and boil it till soft and dry. Pare, core, and cut up six large 
juicy apples, and stew th^em in as little water as possible. 
When they are quite tender, take them out,* and mash them 
with six' table-spoonfuls of brown sugar. When the apples 
and rice are both cold, mix them together. Have ready five 
eggs bfaten very light, and add them gradually to the other 
ingredients, with five or six drops of essence of lemon, and 
a grated nutmeg. Or you may substitute for the essence, the 
grated peel, and the juice of one lerge lemon. Beat the whole 
?ery hard after it is all mixed ; tie it tightly in a cloth, (leaving 
but a very small space for it to swell,) and stopping up the 
tying place with a lump of flour moistened to paste with water. 
Put it into a pot of boiling water, and boil it fast for half an 
hour. Send it to table hot, and eat it with sweetened cream, 
or with beaten butter and sugar. 



>|^, BAKED APPLE DUMPLINGS.— Take large, fine, juicy 
i' apples, and pare and core them, leaving them as wbole^as pos- 
sible. Put them into a kettle with sufl3icient water to covej 
them, and let them parooil a quarter of an hour. Then take 
them out, and drain them on a sieve. Prepare a paste in 
the proportion of a pound of butter to two pounds of flour, . 
^ as for plain pies. Roll it out into a sheet, and cut it into 
equal portions according to your number of apples. Place an 
apple on each, and fill up the hole from whence the core was 
extracted with brown sugar moistened with lemon-juice, or 
with any sort of marmalade. Then cover the apple with the 
paste, closing it neatly. .Place the dumplings side by side in 
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buttered square pans, (not 8o as to touch,) and bake them of a 
light brown. Serve them warm or cool, and eat them with 
cream sauce. 
They will be found very good. 



INDIAN LOAF CAKE.— Mix a tea-cup full of powdered 
white sugar with a quart of rich milk, and cut up in the milk 
two ounces of butter, adding a salt-spoonful of salt. Put this 
mixture into a covered pan or skillet, and set it on coals till it 
is scalding hot. Then take it off, and scald with it as much 
yellow Indian meal (previously sifted) as will make it of the 
consistence of thick boiled mush. Beat the Whole very hard 
for a quarter of an hour, and (hen set it away to cool. 

"While it is cooling, beat three eggs very- light, and stir 
them gradually into the mixture when it is about as warm as 
new milk. Add a tea-cup full of good strong yeast, and beat 
the whole another quarter of an hour — ^for much of the good- 
ness of this cake depends on its being long and well beaten. 
Then have ready a turban mould or earthen pan with a pipe in 
the centre, (to diffuse the heat through the middle of the cake.) 
The pan must be very well buttered, as Indian meal is apt to 
stick. Put in the mixture, cover it, and set it in a warm place 
to rise. It should be light in about four hours. Then bake it 
two hours in a moderate oven. When done, turn it out with 
the broad surface downwards, and send it to table hot and 
whole. Cut it into slices, and eat it with butter. 

This will be found an excellent cake. If wanted for break- 
fast, mix it, and set it to rise the night before. If properly 
made, standing all night will not injure it. Like all Indian 
cakes, (of which this is one of the best,) it shoul^ be eaten 
warm. 
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It will be much improved by adding to the miztore, a salt* 
iqpoon of pearl-ash, or sal-aratos, dissolved in a little water. 



PLAIN CIDER CAKE .--Sift into a large pan a pound 
and a'half of flour, and rub into it half a pound of butter.  Mix 
in three-quarters of a pound of powdered white sugar, and 
melt a small tea-spoonfal of sal-aratns or pearl-ash in a pint 
of the best cider. Pour the cider into the other ingredients 
while it is- foaming, and stir the whole very hard. Hdve ready 
a buttered square pan, put in the mixture, and set it imme- 
diately in a rather brisk oven. Bake it an hour or more, ac- 
cording to its thickness. This is a tea cake, and should be 
eaten fresh. Cut it into squares, split and butter them. 



TENNESSEE MUFFINS.— Sift three pints of yellow 
Indian meal, and put one-half into a pan and ^scald it. Then 
set it away to get cold. Beat six eggs, whites and yolks sepa- 
rately. The yolks must be beaten till they become very thick 
and smooth, and the whites till they are a stiff froth that stands 
alonf . When the scalded meal is cold, mix it into a batter 
£,with the beaten yolk of egg, the remainder of the meal, a salt- 
spoontful of salt, and, if necessary, a little water. The batter 
must be quite thick. At the last, stir in, lightly and slowly, 
the beaten white of egg. Grease your muffin rings, and set 
them in an oven of the proper heat ; put in the batter imme- 
diately, as standing will injure it. 

Send them to table hot ; pull them open, and eat them with 
bntter. 



HOE CAKE — Beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff 

fVoth, and sift into a pan a quart of wheat flour, adding a salt* 

spoon of salt. Make a hole in the middle, and mix in the 

38 
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w1iH« of. e^ to M to form n thick batter, and Itien ^M tnro 
tablet^Mionfttls of the best fresh yeast. Cover it, and let It 
stand all nig^ht. In the morning, take a hoe-iron (such as are 
tasade pnrposely for cakes) and prop it before the foe tBl it is 
wril beated% Tfaen flour a tea-eaacer, and filling it wi{h bat^ 
tier, skite it sboat, and els^ it to tiie hoe, (which most be pr^ 
Viondy giaased,) and the batter will adhere till it is baked. 
R^MSat. this with each cake. Keep them hot, and eat them 
with hotter. 



MILK TOAST.— Boil a pint of rich milk, and then take it 
ofiT, and stir into it a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, mixed 
with a small table-spoonful of flour. Then let it again come to 
aboil. Have ready two deep plates with half a dozen slices of 
toast in each. Pour the milk over them hot, and keep them 
covered till they go to table. Milk tpast is generally eaten al 
breakfast. 



POTATO Y£AST.--Psare half a dozen middle^ized po- 
tatoea, and boil them in a quart of soft water, mixed wi^. a 
handful of hops^ till quite soft. Then mssh the potstoes 
smooth, not leaving in a single lump. Mix with theni a hand- 
lul of wtteat flour. Set a sieve over the pan in whidi yon 
have the flour and mashed potatoes, and altnin into tliem f h« 
hep-water in which they were boiled. Then stir-tike raixtnm 
very hard, and afterwards pass it through a cullender to elear 
it of lumps. Let it stand tHl it is iiearly cold. Then stir »ii 
fom table-spoonfals of strong yeast, and let itstaadto^i<Rient. 
When the foam has sunk down in the middle, (which wiH ro^ 
be for several hours,) it is. done working. Then put it into a 
SfoBeju^aadoorkit Set it in a cool place; 

This yeast wkH be &utid extremely good for raising home- 
made bread. 



Yeaat when it 1)eeomes sour may be made fit to use by stif* 

nng into it a little sal-aratuB, or pearl-¥«b, allowing a smal* 

tea^oosful to a pint of yeast. This will remoFe tbe acidity* 

and improve the bread in lightness. The pearl-ash miost hai 

"previously melted in a litde lukewarm water. 



CH£AM CHEESE.— The cheese so called <of wluch 
oombers are brought to Philadelphia market) is not in reality 
made of cream, but of milk warm from the cow, and therefore 
unskimmed. 

Haying strained into a tub a backet of new milk, turn it* in 
the usual way with rennet water. When it has complexly 
come, take a clean linen cloth and press it down upon the hrm 
curd, so as to make the whey risis up over it. As the whey 
rises, dip it off with a saucer or a skimming dish. Then care* 
folly put the curd (as whole as possible) into a cheese»hoop» 
or mould, which for this purpose should be about half a foot 
deep, and as large round as a dinner-plate— -first spreadmg a 
clean wet cloth under the curd, and folding it (the cloth) over 
the top. Lay a large brick on it, or something of equjivalenl 
weight, and let the whey drain gradually out through the hole9 
at the bottom of the mould. It must not foe pressed hard, as 
when finished a cream cheese should be only about the con- 
•istence of firm butter. The curd will sink gradually in the 
mould till the whole mass will be about two or thr^e inchea 
thick. Let it remain in the mould six hours, by which tune 
the whey should cease to exude from it. Otherwise, i«t mna^ 
be left in somewhat longer. 

When you take out the cheese, rub it all over witli a UtUe 
lard, and sprinkle it slightly with fine salt. Set it in a dry 
dark place, and in four or five days it wiU be fit for W9^ 
Wben once cut, it should (if the weather is warm) be eat^ 
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immediately ; but if uncut, it will keep a week in a cold place, 
provided it is turned three or four times a day. Send it to tabl6 
whole on a large plate, and cut it when there into wedge- 
shaped pieces as you would a pie. It is usually eaten at tea 
or supper, and is by most persons considered a delicacy. 



ALMOND BREAD. — Blanch, and pound in a mortar, half 
a pound of shelled sweet almonds till they are a smooth paste, 
adding rose-water as you pound them. They should be done 
the day before they are wanted. Prepare a pound of loaf-sugar 
finely powdered, a tea-spoonful of mixed spice, (mace, nutmeg, 
and cinnamon,) and three-quarters of a pound of sifted flour. 
Take fourteen eg|s, and separate the whites from the yolks. 
L«*ave out seven of the whites, and beat the other seven to a 
stiff froth. Beat the yolks till very thick and smooth, and 
then beat the sugar gradually into them, adding the spice. 
Next stir in the white of egg, then the flour, and lastly the 
almonds. ' You may add' twelve drops of essence of lemon. 

Put the mixture into a square tin pan, (well buttered,) or 
into a copper or tin turban-mo aid, and set it immediately in a 
brisk oven. Ice it when cool. It is best if eaten fresh. 

You may add a few bitter almonds to the sweet ones. 



CUSTARD CAKES.— Mix together a pound of sifted 
flour and a quarter of a pound of powdered loaf-si^gar. Divide 
into four a pound of fresh butter ; mix one-fourth of it with the 
flour, and make it into a dough. Then roll it out, and put in 
the three remaining divisions of the butter at three more roll- 
ings. Set the paste in a cool place till the custard is ready. 

For the custard, beat very light the yolk oVily of eight eggs, 
and then stir them gradually into a pint of rich cream, adding 
three ounces of powdered white sugar, a grated Mtmeg, and 



> 
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fa|«fi«t peach-water, or essence of lemon, to your tattle* Pat 
Ae mixtare into a deep disli ; set it in an Iron baking pan or a 
Dutch oven half full of boiling water, and bake it a quarter of 
an hour. Then put it to cool. "" 

li| the mean time roll out the paste into a thin sheet ; cut it 

into little round cakes about the size of a dollar, and bake them 

..on flat tins. • When they are done, spread some of the cakes 

thickly with the custardr and lay others on the top of than, 

making them fit closely in the manner of lids. 

Vou may bake the paste in patty-pans like shells, aad put 
in the custard after they come out of the oven. If the custard 
is baked in the paste, it will be clammy and heavy at the 
bottom. 

They are sometimes called cream cakes or cream tarts. 



HONEY GINGER CAKE.— Rub together a pound of 
sifted flour and three-quarters of a pound of fresh butter. ' Mur 
in, a tea-cop of fine brown sugar, two large table-spoonfuls of ^ 
strong ginger, and (if you like them) two table-spoonfuls of 
carraway seeds. Having beaten five eggs, add them to the 
mixture alternately with a pint of strained honey ; stirring in 
towards tlfe last a small tea-spoonful of pearl-ash, that haa 
been melted in a very little water. « 

Having beaten or stirred the mixture long enough to make 
it perfectly light, transfer it to a square iron or block-ti» pan, 
« (which must be well buttered,) put it into a moderate oYcn, 
and bake it an hour or more, in proportion to its thickness. 

When cool, cut it into squares. It is best if eaten fresh, but 
it will keep very well a week. ^"^ 



ROCK CAKE.— -Blanch three-quarters of a pound of shelled 

sweet almonds, and bruise them fine in a mortar, but not to 

38* 
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■mooth paste as for maccaroons. Add, as you pound them, a 
little rose-water. Beat to a stiff fnoth the whites of four eggs, 
and then heat in gnAndXij a pound of powdered loaf-sugar. 
Add a few drops of oil of lemon. Then mix in the pounded 
almonds. Flour your hands, and make the mixture into JitUe 
cones or pointed cakes. Spread sheets of damp, thin, white 
paper on buttered sheets of tin, and put the rock cakes on it, 
rather far apart. Sprinkle each with powdered loaf-^ugar. 
Bake them of a pale brown, in a brisk oven. They will be 
done in a few minutes. 
When cold, take them o# the papers. 



FROZEN CUSTARD— Slice a vanilla bean, and. boil it 
slowly in half a pint of milk, till all the strength is extracted 
and the milk highly flavoured with the vaniJla. Then strain 
it, and set it aside. Mix a quart of cream and a pint of milk, 
or, if you cannot procure cream, take three pints of rich milk, 
and put them into a skillet or sauce-pan. Set it on hot coals, 
and boil it. When it has come to a boil, mix a table-spoonful 
of flour in threp table-spoonfuls of milk, and stir it into the 
boiling liquid. Afterwards add two eggs, (which have been 
beaten up with two table-spoonfuls of milk,) poiiring diem 
slowly into the mixture.' Take care to stir it all the time it is 
boiling. Five minutes after, stir in gradually half a pound of 
powdared loaf-sugar, and then the decoction of vanilla. Hav- 
ing stirred it hard a few moments, take it off the fire, and set . 
it to cool. When quite cold, put it into a mould and freeze it, 
as you would ice-cream, for which it frequently passes. 

You may flavour it with a 'tea-spoonful of strong oil of lemon, 
stirred in just before you take it from the fire, or with a quarts 
of a pound of shelled bitter almonds, blanched, pounded ia 
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a moitar ^ith a little v^ater, and tben boiled in hdf a pint of 
ndlk, till the flavour is extracted. 



CHERRY CORDIAL.— Take a bashel of fine ripe clier^ 
riee, either red or black, or mixed ; stone them, put them into 
a clean wooden vessel, and mash them with a mallet or beetle. 

•jr 

Then boil them about five minutes, and strain the juice. To 
each quart of ju|ce allow a quart of water; a pound of sugar, •^ 
and a qut^t of brandy. Boil in the water (before you mix it 
with die juice) two ounces of cloves, and four ounces of cinna* 
moh ; then strain out the spice. I^nt the mixture into a stone . 
jag, or a demijohn, and cork it tightly. Bottle it in two of 
three months. 



COMMON ICE CREAM.— Split into' pieces a vanilla 
bean, and boil it in ^ very little milk till the flavour Is Well 
extracted ; then strain it. Mix two table-spoonfuls of arrow- 
root powder, or the same quantity of fine powdered starch,J| 
with just sufficient cold milk to make* it a thin paste ; rubbing 
it till quite 'Smooth* Boil together a pint of cream and a pint 
of rich milk ; and while boiling stir in the preparation of ar- 
row-root, and the milk in which the vanilla has been boiled. 
When it has boiled hard,4ake it off, stir in half a pound of 
powdered loaf-sugar, and let it come to a boil again. Then 
strain it, and put it into a freezer placed in a tub that has a 
hole in the bottom to let out the water; and surround the 
freezer, on all sides with ice broken finely, and -mixed witn 
coarse salt. Beat the cream hard for half an hour. Then 
let it rest ; occasionally taking off the cover, and scraping 
down with a long spoon the cream that sticks to the 
sides. When it is well frozen, transfer it to a mould ; sur- 
round it with fresh .salt and ice, and then freeze it over again. 
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If yoo wish to flaTonr it wilji lemon iostead of yaaiUa, l^ke « 
large lump of the Bogai before yoa powder it, and rah it eo 
the oataide of a large lemon till the yellow is all rubbe4 off 
npon the sugar. Hiea, when die sugar is all powderad* mix 
with it the juice. \. 

For strawbeny ice cream, mix with the powdered sagar th# 
joioe of a quart of ripe sUawberrieff squeezed through a liaeii 
hag. 

m 

PINK CHAMPAGNE J£LLY.^Beat half the white oC 
. an egg to a stiff froth, and then stir it hard into three wine- 
glasses of filtered water. Pot twelve ounces of the best doiip 
ble-refined loafnBugar (powdered fine and sifted) into a skillet 
lined with porcelain. Pour on it the white of egg and water, 
and stir it till dissolved. Then add twelve grains of cochineal 
powder. Set it over a moderate fire, add boil it and skim it 
till the scum ceases to rise. Then strain it through a very fine 
. sieve* Have ready an ounce and a half of isinglass that has 
been boiled in a little Water till quite dissolved. Strain it, 
and while the boiled sugar is lukewarm mix it with the isiii- 
glass, adding a pint of pink champagne and the juice of a large 
lemon. Run it through a linen bag into a mould. When it 
has congealed so as to be quite firm, wrap a wet doth roaed 
tha outside of the mould, and turn out ^e jelly into a glaes 
dish ; or serve it broken up, in jelly glasses, or glass oups. 

Jelly may be made in a similar manner of Madeira, maxaa- 
quln, or noyan. 

A CHARLOTTE RUSSE.— Boil in half a pint of milk a 
fiplit vanilla bean, till all the flavour is extracted. Then strain 
the milk, and when it is cold stir into it the yolks of four 
beaten eggs, and a quarter of a pound of powdered loaf^ugaz; 
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Sfalimer this custard fly« rnmutes over hot coals, but do not 
let it come to a boil. l%en set it away to cool. Haringr 
boiled an oance of the best Russian isinglass in a pint of water 
till it is enlirely dissolved and the water reduced to one-half, 
strain it into the custaurd, stir it hard, and set it aside to get 
quite cold. 

Whip to a stiff froth a quart of rich cream, taking it off in 
spoonfuls as you do it, and putting it to drain on an invertedl 
sieve. When the custard is quite cold, (but not yet set or 
congealiog,) stir the whipt cream gradually into it 

Take a circular mould of the shape of a drum, the sides 
being straight. Cut to iit it two round slices from the top and 
bottom of an almond sponge-cake ; glaze them with white of 
egg) and lay- one on at the bottom 'of the mouldy reserving the 
other for ^e top. 

Having thus covered the bottom, line the sides of the mould 
with more of the spongecake, cut into long squares and glased 
all over with white of egg. They must be placed so as 1^ 
•tand up all round— each wrapping a little over the other so 
as to leave not the smallest vacancy between ; and they must 
be cut exactly the height of the mould, and trimmed evenly. 
Then fill up with the custard and cream when it is just begin- 
mng to congeal ; and cover the top with the other round slice 
of cake. 

Set the mould in a txib of pounded ice mixed with coarse 
salt; and let it remain forty minutes, or near an hour. Then 
turn out the Charlotte on a china dish. Have ready an icing, 
miade in the usual manner of beaten white of egg and powdered 
sugar, flavoared with essence of lemon. Spread it smoothly 
over the top of the Charlotte, which when the icing is dij will 
be ready to serve. They are introduced at large parties, .and 
il is usual to have two or four of them. 
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A CHARLOTTE POLONAISE.— Boil over m slow 
a pint and a half of eraam. WhUa it is boiling have leady atx 
yolka of eggs, beaten np with two table-spoonfids of powdered 
an»W4root,*or fine floaar. Stir this gcadnally toto tiie iiotliogf 
eiaaiiiy taking care to bare it peffecdy smeoik and fne fram 
lumps. Ten minntea will suffice for the egg and croim to boil 
together. Then diride the mixtufe by putting it into two 
aepaiate sanee-pans. 

Then mix with* it, in one of the pans, six onnees of choco- 
late scraped fine, two ounces of powdered loaf^sngar, and a 
quarter of a pound of roacearoons, broken up. When it has come 
lo a hard boil, take it off, atir it well, poor it into a bewl« and 
sat it away to cool. 

Hare veady« for the other sauce-pan of cream and egg, a 
dosen bitter almonds, and four ounces of shelled sweet almonds 
or ptataehio nata, all blea c he d and pounded in a mortar with 
raae-water to a smooth paste, and siixed witii an ouBoe of 
eitnm also pounded. Add four ouacea of powdered sugw ; and 
to odour it green, two large spoonfuls -of spinach jaiae thai 
has been strained thiopgh a aiere. Stir Mb ndxturaiato the 
other half of the ciMm, and let it come to a boQ. TkeKi pat it 
aside to cool. 

Cut a huge sponga-erice tafeo alieea ludf aa iash thick* 
Spread one alice thickly with the chocolate cream, and omrar 
another slice with the almond isreaa. Do this altBrnalely 
(piling ihem e^eidy on a china dish) till all the ingredienia 
are used up. You may anange it in the original form 9f die 
aponge-cake before it waa cut, or in a pynmid. Have ready 
the whites of the six eggs whipped to a stiff froth, with which 
hare been gradually mixed six ounces of powdered sugar, and 
tw^ye drops of oil of lemon. With a spoon heap this aieria- 
gue (as the> French i^all it) all oyer the pile of cake, dec, and 
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then sifi powdered sugar oyer it. Set it In a very slow oTOb 
till the outside becomes a light brown colour. 

Serve it up cold, ornamented according to your taste. 
-If you find the chocolate cream too thin, add more macca^ 
roons. If the almond cream is too thin, mix in more pounded 
citron.- If either of the mixtures is too thick, dilute it with 
ipore cream. 

This is superior to a Charlotte Russe. 



APPLE COMPOTE ^Take large ripe pippin apples. 

Pare, core, -and weigh them, and to each pound allow a pound 
of fine loaf-sugar and two lemons. Parboil the apples, and 
then set them out to cool. Pare, off very nicely with a pen- 
knife the yellow rind of the lemons^ taking care not to break 
it ; and then with scissors trim the edges to an even width all 
along. Put the lemon-rind to boil in a litile sauce-pan by it- 
self, till it beeemes tender, and then set it to cool. Allow 
half a pint of water to each pound of sugar; and when it is 
melted, set it on the fire in the preserving kettle, put in the 
apples,' and boil them slowly till they are clear and tender all 
through, but not till they break ;, skimming the syMp care- 
fully. After you have taken out the apples, add the lemon- 
juice, put in the lemon-peel, and boil it till quite transparent. 
When the whole is cold, put the apples with the syrup into 
glass dishes, and dispose the wreaths of lemon-peel fancifully 
%boutthem. 
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ANIITALS. 



FIOUKES EXPLANATORY OF THE PIECES INTO WHICH THE FIVB 
LABGE ANIMALS ARE DIVIDED BY THE BUTCHERS. 




'~"~~^^ — ^'~ 


1. SMoin. 


10. 


2. Rump. 


II. 


3. Edge Bone. 


12. 


4. Buttock. 


13. 


5. Mouse Buttock. 


U. 


6. Le^. 


15. 


7. Thick Flank. 


16. 


8. Veiny Piece. 


17. 


9. Thin Flank. 


18. 



i 



Fore Rib: 7Ribi. 

Middle Rib.- 4 Ribs 

Chuck Rib: 2 Ribs. 

Brisket. 

Shoulder, or Leg of HaUmi 

Clod. 

Neck, or Sticking Piece. 

Shin. 

Cheek. 



Feal. 



>• 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 




Lnin, Best End. 

Fillet. 

Loin, Chump EomL 

Hind Kauckle. 

Neck, Best Ead. 



6. BreiuA, Best End. 

7. Jjtiade Bone. 
%. Fore Knuickle. 

0. Breast, Brisket End. 
Vk Neck, Scrag End. 



ANIMALS, 
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Mutton. 




*» 

^ 



1. Leg. 

2. Shoulder. 

3. Loin, Best End. 

4. Loin. Chump End 
0. Njck, Best End. 



€i Breast. 

7. Neck, Scrag End. 

Not:b. A Cbme is two Loins: and 
a Saddle Is two Loins and two Necks 
of the Best End. 



i- 



Pork. 




' I. Leg. 
% Hind Loin. 
8. F<neLoin. 



4 Snare RIlx 
& Hand. 
& Spring. 






30 
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A^VIIIALS. 



Venizon, 




1. Shoulder. 
I Neck. 
8. Hatincb. 



4. Breaft. 
6. Scnif. 



% 
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Acid salt, 4S7. 
Almond cake, 346. 
Almond custard, 316. 
Almond ke-cream, 336. 
Almond maccaroons, 351. 
Almond pudding, S86. 
Another almond pmddittg, 366^ 
Anchovy catchup, 174, 
Anchovy sattce, 164. 
•Anniseed eordiiU, 401 
Apees, 364. 
Apfirlts, iMked, 253. 
Apple butter, 253. 
Apple butter, without eidar, 434. 
Apple custard, 815^ 
Apple dttihplings, 807. 
Apple fritters, 813. 
Apple jelly, 253. 
Apple and other pies, 3§1. 
Apjaie pot-pie, 434. 
Allies, preserved, 351. 
Apple fttdding, baked, 305. 
Apple pudding, boiled, 306. 
Apple sauce, 168. 
Apple water, 417. 
Apricots, preserved, 347. 
A.rrow-root blancmange, 329. 
Arrow-root jelly, 41 1, 
Arrow-root pudding, 291 
Artichokes, toi)oil, 195. 
Asparagus, t#lkil, 199. 
Asparagus sd^^ 35«~ 



Balm of Gilead oil, 425b 
Barberry jelly, 270. 
Barberries, to pickle, 217. • 
Barley water, 414, 
l|.ath buns, 344. 
Bean soup, 33. 
Beans, (dried,) to boil, 197. 
Beans, (green or Fj^enchy^) to boil^ 

197. 
Beans, (green,) to pickle, 315. 
Beans, (Lima,) to boil, andd^^ 

197 
Beans, (scarlet,) to boil» 197. 
Beef, remarks on, 68* 
Beef, k la mode, 78. 
Beef, baked, 71. 
Beef bouim,83. 
Beef, (corned or salted,) to boil 

73. 
Beef cakes, 84. 
Beef, to corn, 89. 
Beef, to dry and smoke, 91 
Beef dripping, to save, 71 
Beef, hashed, 83. 
Beefs heart, roasted, 85. 
Beers heart, stewed, 85. 
Be^f kidney, to dress, 86. 
Beef, potted, 92. 
Beef, to roast, 69. 
Beef soup, fine, 17. 
Beef steaks, to broil, 74. 
Beef steaks, to fry, 76^ 

459 
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Beef steak pie, 77. 

Reef steak pudding, 76. 

Beef, to stew, 80. 

Beef, (a round of,) to sHw, 90. 

Beef, (a round of,) to stew an- 
other way, 81. 

Beef and tongues, to pickle, 90k 

Beef tea, 414. 

Beets, to boil, 196. 

Beets, to stew, 197. 

Beer, (molasses,) 392. 

Beer, (sassafras,) 392. 

Biscuit, (milk,) 361. ^ 

Biscuit, (soda,) 371. 

Biscuit, (sugar,) 361. 

Biscuit, (tea,) 372. 

Bishop, 406. 

Bitters, 419. * ~ 

Black cake, 338. 

Black-fish, to stew, 431. 

Blanc-mange, 327. 

BlaMi^nange, (arrow-root,) 329. 

Blanc-mange, (earrageeo,) 32S. 

Bottled small beer, 408. 

Bran briiid, 377. 

Bread, 374. 

Bread, (rye and Indian,) 377. 

Bread cake, 350. 

Bread jelly, 411. 

Bread pudding, baked, 299. 

Bread pudding, boiled, 298. 
Bread and butter pudding, 299. 
-Bread sauce, 167. 
Broccofif to boil, 188. 
Brown soup, rich, 26. 
Buckwheat cakes, 367. 
Gurnet vinegar, 179. 
Bums, remedy for, 420. 
Butter, to brown, 163. 
Butter, melted or drawn, 163. 
Butter, to make, 379. 
Butter, to preserve, 381. 
Butternuts, to pickle, 218. 



Cabbage, to boil, 186. 
Cabbage, (red,) to pickle, 220. 
Cale-cannon, 187. 
CalPs feet broth, 415. 
CalPs feet, to fry, 103. 
Cairs feet jelly, 329. 
Cairs head, dressed plain, 100. 
CalPs head, bashed, 101. 
CalTs head soup, 30. 
Caifs liver, fried, 103. 
CalPs liver, Urded, 103. 
Cautelope, preserved, 236. 
Caper sauce, 168. 
Capillaire, 403. 
Carrots, to boil, 189. 
. Carrot pudding, 290. 
Carp, to stew, 55. 
Carrageen blanc-mange, 328. 
Catfish soup, 36. 
Cauliflower, to boil, 187« 
Cauliflower, to pickle, 22S. 
Cayenne pepper, 182. 
Celery, to prepare for table, 20C 
Celery sauce, 165. 
Celery vinegar, 179. 
Charlotte, (plum,) 321. 
Charlotte, (raspberry,) 320. 
Cheese, to make, 382. 
Cheese, (cottage,) ^6. 
Cheese, (sage,) 385. 
Cheese, (Stilton,) 386. 
Cbeesecatke, (almond,) 284. ^ 
Cheesecake, (common,) 29& 
Cherry bounce, 398. 
Cherry cordial, 451. 
Cherries (dried,) 270. 
Cherry jam, 270. 
Cherry jelly, 269. 
Cherries, preserved, 268. 
Cherries, preserved whole, 269. 
Cherry shrub, 398. 
Chestnuts, to roast, 204. 
Chestnut puddisg, 289. 
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Chieken t>roth and ptttidt^ 416. Cold slaw, 336. 

Chickens, broiled, 143. Cold sweet laueai 170. 

rbicken croquets and rissoles, 143. Cologne water, 433. 

"Ofaicken curry, 146. * Colouring foi confectionary, 8S3* 

'/hicken dumplings or puddings, Corn, (Indian,) to boil, 193. 



309. 
Obickens, fricasseed, 143. 
Chicken jelly, 411. 
Chicken pie, 144. 
Chicken salad, 147. 
Chilblains, remedy for, 420. 
Chili vinegar, ISO. . 
Chitterlings, or calfs tripe, 102. 
Chocolate, to make, 387. 
Chocolate custard, 317. 
Chowder, 65. 
Cider cake, 347. 
Cider, (mulled,) 407. 
Cider vinegar, 409. 
Cider wine, 396. 



Corn, (green,) pudding, 390. 
Corns, remedy for, 421. 
Cosmetic paste, 427. 
Crab-apples, (green,) to preserre, 

254. 
Crab-apples, (red,) to preserve, 355 
Crabs, (cold,) 65. 
Crabs, (hot,) 65. * 
Crabs, (soft,) 66. 
Cranberries, to preserve, 364 
Cranberry saA.i69. 
Cream cake, Vk. , 
Cream, (lemon,) 321. 
Cream, (orange,) 321. 
Cream, to preserve. 32SL 



Cinderellas, or German puffs, 297. Cream sauce, 170. 



Citrons, to preserve, 234. 
Clam soup, 39. 
Clam soup, (plain,) 40. 
Clotted cream, 321. 
Cocoa, to prepare, 418. 
Cocoa shells, to boil, 418. 
Cocoa-nut cakes, 347. 
Cocoa-nut cakes, (white,) 353. 
Cocoa-nut custard, baked, 317. 
Cocoa-nut custard, boiled, 317. 
Cocda^nut jumbles, 353. 
Cocoa-nut maccaroons, 353. 
Cocoa-nut pudding, 287. 



Cucumbers, to dress raw, 194 
Cucumbers, to fry^l|4- 
Cucumbers, to pickle, 21^3. 
Cup cake, 354. 
Cura^oa, 435. 
Curds and whey, 322. 
Currant jelly, (blacky) 265. 
Currant jelly, (red,) 264. 
Currant jelly, (white,) 365. . 
Currant shrub, 397. 
Currant win^ 394. 
Custard, (boiled,) 314. 
Custard, (plain,) 313. 



Cocoa-nut pudding, another way. Custard, (rice,) 314 



287. 
Codfish, (fresh,) to boil, 50. 
Codfish, (fresh,) to boil another 

way, 50. 
Cedfisb, salt, to boil, 49. 
Coffee, to make, 389." 
Coffee, (French,) 390. 
Cold cream, 426. ^ 
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Custard, (soft,) 314 
Custard pudding, 300. 

Dough nuts, 358. 
Ducks, to hash, 150. 
Ducks, to stew, 150. 
Ducks, to iBast, 149. 
Dumplings, (apple,) 307. 
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DoiapliDgf, (light,) 811. 
Dumplings, (plain luet,) 310. 
Dumplings, (fine suet,) 309. 
Dumplings, (Indian,) 310. 
Durable ink, 429. 
Durable ink, another way, 430. 

Eastern pudding, 306. 

li^gs, to boil for breakfast, 207. 

Kggs, to fricassee, 208. 

eggs, to keep, 206. 

£ggs with ham, 123. 

E?g nogg, 407.  

£ggs, to pack, 268. 

Eggs, to pickle, 432. 

Eg^ plant, to stew, 193. 

Egg plant, to fry,, 193. 

Egg plant, stuffed, 194. 

Eggs, raw, 419. 

Eg;; sauce, 167. 

Election cake, 348, 

Klder*berry wine, 395. 

Kider-flower vll», 396. 

Essence of lemon peel, 408. 

Essence of peppermint, 419. 

Eve's pudding, 296. 

Vamily soup, 15. 
Federal cakes, 350. 
Flannel cakes, 367. 
Flax-seed lemonade, 418 
Floating island, 320. 
Flour, to brown, 163. 
Flour hasty-pudding, 301. 
Force-meat balls, 161. 
Fowls, to boil, 141. 
Fowls, to roast, 142. 
Fox-grape shrub, 397. 
Friar's chicken, 36. 
Fritters, (apple,) 312. 
Fritters, (plain,) 311. 
Frosted fruit, 271. ^ 

Fiuit queen-cakes, 342. 



Creneral sauce, 173. 
Gherkins, to pickle, 214. 
Ginger, to pi-eserre, 233. 
Ginger beer, 391. 
Ginger plum-cake, 364. 
Gingerbread, (common,) 362 
Gingerbread nuts, 363. 
Gingerbread, (Franklin,) 364. 
Gingerbread, (white,) 362 
Gooseberries, bottled, 262. 
Gooseberry custard, 31l». 
Gooseberry fool, 261. 
Gooseberries, to preserre, 960. 
Gooseb^ries, to stew, 261. 
Gooseberry wine, 393. 
Goose pie, 152. 
Goose pie for Christmas, 168. 
Groose, to roast, 161. 
Grapes, in brandy, 266. 
Grapes, (wild,) to keep, 267. 
Grape jelly, 266. 
Gravy, (drawn or made,) 162. 
Gravy soup, (clear,) 22. 
Ground nuts, to roast, 205. 
Ground rice milk, 414. 
Grouse, to roast, 158. 
Gruel, to make, 418 
Gruel, oatmeal, 413. 

Halibut, to boil, 46. 

Halibut cutlets, 47. 

Ham, to boil, 124. 

Ham; to broil, 123. m^q 

Ham or bacon, directions for curing. 

Ham, (to glaze,) 132. 

Ham dumplings, 311. 

Ham pie, 122. 

Ham sandwiches, 123. 

Hara, to roast, 126. 

Ham, (Westphalia,) to imitate, 181. 

Hare or rabbit soup,. 28. 

Hare, to roast, 137. 

Harvey's sauce, 173. 
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Herbs, to dry, 436. 
Hominy, to boil, 193. 
Honey cake, 356. 
Horseradish vinegar, 180. 
Huckleberry cake, 360. 
Hungary water, 424. 

Ice cream, (almond,) 326. 
Ice cream, (lemon,) 322. 
Ice cream, (pine apple,) 325, 
Ice cream, (raspberry,) 325. 
Ice cream, (strawberry,) 325 
Ice cream, (yanilla,) 325. 
Ice lemonade, 326. • 

Ice orangeade, 326. 
Icing for c&kes, 338. 
Indian batter cakes, 368. 
Indian corn, to boil, 192. 
Indian dumplings, 310. 
Indian flappers, ^369. 
Indian muffins, 369. 
Indian mush, 301. 
Indian mush cakes, 368. 
Indian pound cake, 340. 
Indian pudding, baked, 302. 
Indian pudding, boiled, 302. 
Indian pudding without e^s, 
Italian Cream, 332. 
Juune-mange, 329. 
Jelly cake, 344. 
Johnny cake, 369. 
Julienne (k la) soup, 23. 

Kid, to roast, 136. 
Kitchen pepper, 182. 
Kitchiner's fish-sauce^ 172. 
Kisses, 354. 

Lady cake, 342. 
Lamb, to roast, 1 12. 
Larding, 160. 
Lavender, compound, 421. 
Lavender water, 423. 
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Laudanum, antidote to, 422. 
Lead water, 420. 
Lemon brandy, 402. 
Lemon catchup, 177. 
Lemon cordial, 399. 
Lemon cream, 321. 
Lemon custard, 315. 
Lemon juice, to keep, 408. 
Lemon peel, to keep, 437. 
Lemon peel, (essence of,) 408. 
Lemons, preserved, 241. 
Lemon pudding, 285. 
Lemon syrup, 398« « 

Lemonade, 404. 
Lettuce or salad, to dress, 203. 
Lip salve, 426. 
Liver dumplings, 310. 
Liver puddings, 128. 
Lobster, to boil, 61. 
Lobstex.catchup, 174. 
Lobster, to fricassee, 62. 
Lobster, to drccs cold, 61 
Lobster, pickled, 67. 
Lobster, potted, 63. 
Lobster pie, 64. 
Lobster sauce, 164. 
303. Lobster soup, 37. 

Lobster, to stew, 62. 

Maccaroni, to dress, 210. 

Maccaroni soup, 24. 

Maccaroni soup, (rich,) 24. 
M * Maccaroons, (almond,) 351. - 
vMaccaroons, (cocoa-nut,) 35f 

Maccaroon custard, 318. - 
^ Mackerel, to DtiU, ,48. 

Mackerel, to broil, 47. 

Mangoes, to ^ckle» 216. 

Marbled veal, 105. 

Marlborough pudding, 294 

Marmalade cake, 355. 

Mead, 397. 

Meg MerriUes' soup, 27. 
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Milk btseoit, Ml. 

Miik punch, 406. 

Milk soup, 25. 

Mince pies, 282. 

Mince meat, 283. 

Mince meat for Lent, 284. 

Mince meat, (very plun,) 284. 

Minced oysters, 431. 

Mint sauce, 167. 

Molasses beer, 392. 

Molasses candy, 365. 

Molasses posset, 407. 

Moravian 8ugar-«ake, 349. 

Morella cherries, to pickle, 217. 

Mock oysters of com, 193. 

Mock turtle, or calTs head soup, 

30. 
Muffins, (common,) 370. 
Muffins, (Indian,) ^69. 
Muffins, (water,) 370. 
MvETled cider, 407. 
Mulled wine, 407. 
Mulligatawny soup, 29. 
Mush, (Indian,) to make, 301. 
Mush cakes, 368. 
Mushrooms, Id hrdil, 202. 
Mushroom catchup, 176. 
Mushrooms, to pickle brown, 223. 
Mushrooms, to pickle white, 222. 
Mushroom sauce, 166. 
Mushrooms, to stew, 201. 
Musquito bites, remedy far, 421. 
Mustard, (common,) 181. 
Mustard, (French,^ 181. 
Mustard, (keeping,) Idl. 
Mutton, to boil, 107.. 
Mutton broth, 414. 
Mutton broth made qi||ckly, 415. 
Mutton, (casserole of,) 111. 
Mutton chops, broiled, 108. 
Mutton chops, stewed, 110. 
Mutton cutlets, k la Maintencm, 

109 



Mutton hsrioo, 111. 
Mutton, hashed, 110. 
Mutton, (leg of,) stewed. 111. 
Mutton, to roast, 106. 
Mutton soup, (including caJblimgB 
and noodle soups,][ 19. 

Nasturtians, to pickle, 217. 
Nasturtian sauce, 165. 
New York cookies, 360. 
Nougat, 365. 
Noyau, 402. 

Oatmeal gruel, 413. 
Ochra soup, 32. 
Oil of flowers, 425. 
Omelet, (plain,) 209. 
Omelet souffle, 209. 
Onipns, to boil, 198. 
' Onions, to fry, 199. 
Onions, to pickle, 221. 
Onions, pickled white, 222. 
Onions, to roast, 198. 
Onion sauce, (brown,) 166. 
Onion sauce, (white,) 166. 
Onion soup, 416. 
Orangeade, 404. 
Orange cream, 321. 
Orange jelly, 243. 
Orange marmllade, 243. 
Orange pudding, 285. 
Orgeat, 403. 
Ortolans, to roast, 159. 
Ouster catchup, 185. 
Oysters, fried, 57. 
Oy^r fritters, 59. 
Oysters, minced, 431. 
Oysters, pickled, 57. 
Oysters, pickled for keeping, 238 
Oyster pie, 60. 
Oysters, scolloped, 58. 
Oysters, stewed, 59. 
Oyster soup, 38. 



Oy.toK«.p,(pl.in.)38. 


Piei,279. 


Oji-t>il soup, 32 


Pieeru,t,(con,mni.,)a74. 


Oysler Sauce, 170. 


Pie,,(sla»di«g,5 280. 


Panada, 413. . 


Pies, (apple and other,) 281. 


Panada, (chicken,) 416. 


Pickle, (East India,) 227. 


Pancake,, (plain,) 312. 


Pig, to roast, 115. 


Pancakes, (sweetmeat,) 313. 


Pig', feet and ears, soused, 131. 


Parsley, to pickle, 216. 


Pigeon or chicken dumpling), 309. 


Parsley sauce, 188. 


Pigeon pie, 1S7. - 


Parsnip,, to bo[l, 190. 


Pigeon., 10 roait, 166. 


Partridges, to roast, 158. 


Pilau, 147. 


Partridges, to n«i«t anothet w»y 


Pine-apple ice cream, 325. 


168. 




Pajle, (dripping,) 27fi. 


eating, 241. 


Paste, (lard,) 275. 


Pine-apples, to prescire, 840. 


Paste, (the best plain,) 272. 


Plovers,' to toast, 169. 


Paste, (potato,) 276. 


Plum charlotte, 321. 


Pa.te, (fine puff.) 276. 




Paste, [iuel,) 274. 


plums, to preserve, 257. 


Paite, (sweet,) 277. 


Plum.,(egg,)topre,er7ewbole,268. 


Peaches, (in brandy,) 245. 


Plums, (green gage,) to preswve. 



Peach coidial, 401. 
Peachet, (dried,) a4S. 
Peaches for common use, 246. 
Peach jelly, 247. 
Peach kernels, 437. 
Peach mannalade. 246. 
Peaches, to piekl^, 217. 
Peaches, to preserte, 244 
Peach sauce, 169. 
Peas, (green,) to boil, 198, 
Peas soup, 34. 
Pea, sonp, (green,) 34. 
Pears, to bake, 259. 
Pear,, to preserve, 269. 
Peppers, (green,) to pickle.^M, 
3ia 



Poke, to boil, 300. 

Pomatum, (soft,) 426. 

Pork and beans, 120. 

Pork cheese, 130. 

Pork, (corned,) to boll. 

Pork, (pickled,) to bo 
pudding, 119. 
rk culkls,'l2I. ~ 
rk, (leg of,) to roast. 
- -mof,)toroasi 
rk, (middling piece,) 



'^oi 



B, 122. 



B, 120. 



:k, to 



jelly, 412. 
Pot pie, 145. 
Pot pie, (apple,) 434. 
Potatoes, 10 boil, 183. 
PototoeSrto fry, 185. 
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Potatoes, routed, 186. 

Potato padding, 289. 

Potato' snow, 180. 

Pound cake, 339. 

Prawns, to boil, 64. 

Prune podding, 296. 

Pudding catchup, 435. 

Pumpkin, to bml, 191. 

Pampkitt chips, 238. 

Pumpkin padding, 288. 

Pumpkin yeast, 378. 

Punch, 404. 

Punch, (frozen,) 406. 

Punch, (milk,) 405. 

Punch, (fine milk,) 405. 

Punch, (regent's,) 405. 

Punch, (Roman,) 405. 

Pyramid of tarts, 280. 

Pink sauce, 173. 

Quails, to roast, 158. 

Queen cake, 341. 

Quin's sauce for fish, 172. 

Quince cheese, 251. 

Quince cordial, 400. 

Quince jelly, 260. 

Quince marmalade, 250. 

Quinces, preserved, 248. 

Quinces, to preserve whole, 249. 

Quince padding, 285. 

' Rabbits, fricasseed, 138« 
Rabbits, to fry, 139. 
Rabbits, to stew, 138. 
Radishes, to prepare for taVle, 204, 
Radish pods, to pickle, 215. 
Raspberry charlotte, 320. 
Raspberry cordial, 160. 
Raspberry ice-cream, 325. 
Raspberry jam, 263. 
Raspberries, to preserve, 262. 
Raspberry vinegar, 180. 
Raspberry wine, 395. 
Ratafia, 403. 



Raw egg, 419. - 

Reed birds, to roast, 159. 

Rennet whey, 416. 

Rhubarb tarts, 282. 

Rice, to boil, 202. 

Rice, to boil for cany 146. 

Rifee custard, 314. 

Rice cakes, 372^ 

Rice dumplings, 308. 

Rice flummery, 433. 

Rice jelly, 412. 

Rice pudding, boiled, 293. 

Rice pudding, (fanner's,) 298. 

Rice podding, (ground,) 291 

Rice pudding, (plain;) 293L 

Rice pudding, (plum,) 299L 

Rice milk, 293. 

Rice milk, (gronnd,) 414. 
. Ringworms, remedy for, 4A1 

Rock-fish, to boil, 51. 

Rock-fish, to pickle, 62. 
r Rolls, (common,) 373. 

Rdlls, (French,) 373. 

Rose brandy, 402. 

Rhubarb jam, 271. 

Rose cordial, 399. 

R^se vinegar, 424. 

Rusk, 361. 

Russian or Swedish tnraip, to boil, 
190. 

Rye and Indian bread, 877.' 

Sago, 412. 

Sago pudding, 290. 

Salad, to dress, 203. 

« 
Salmon, (fresh,) to bake whole, 44. 
Salmon, (Cresh,) to bake in slices, 44. 
Salmon, (fresh,) to boil, 43. 
Salmon, (pickled,) 45. 
Salmon, (smoked,) 46. 
Salmon steaks, 45. 
Sally Lunn cake, 371. 
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Salsify, to dress, 195. 
Sandwiches, (ham,) 123^ 
Sangaree, 407. 
Sassafras beer, 392. 
Sausage meat, (eommoo,) 129. 
Sausages, (fine,) 1S&9L 
Sausages, (Bologna,) 190^ 
Savoy biscuits, 361. 
Scented bags, 428. 
Scotch cake, 356. 
Scotch queen-cake, '366. 
Scotch sauce for fish, 171. 
Sea bass or bl|ck*fisfa, boiled, £d. 
' Sea bass, fried, 54. 
Sea catchup, 178: 
Sea kale, to boil, 199. 
Secrets, 366. 
Seidlitz powders, 419. 
Shad, baked, 50. 
Shad, to fry, 61. 
Shalot vjnegar, 180. 
Shells, 278. 
6hort cakes, 371. 
Shrub, (cherry,) 398. 
Shrub, (currant,) 397. 
Shrub, (fox-grape,) 397. 
Smelts, to fry, 431. 
Snowball custard, 316. 
Snipes, to roast, 157. 
Soda biscuit. 371. 
Soda water, 419, 
Spanish Ixbns, 343. 
Spinach, to boil, 188. 
Spinach and eggs, 188. 
Sponge cake, 346^ 
Spruce beer, 391. 
Squashes or cymlings, toboi?} 191. 
Squash, (winter,) to boU, 191. 
Squash pudding, 288. 
Strawberries, preserved, 267. 
Strawberry iee-creatp, 326. 
Strawberry cordial, 40G^ ' • 
Sturgeon eutlets, 64. ' 



Suet pudding, 300. 

Sugar biscuit, 360. 

Sugar syrup, clarified, 232. 

Sweet basil vinegar, 179. 

Sweet jars, 428. 

Sweet sauce^ (cold,) 170. 

Sweet potatoes, boiled, 186. 

Sweet potatoes, fried, 186. 

Sweet potato pudding, 289. 

Sweetbreads, to broil, 432. 

Sweetbreads, larded, 104. 

Sweetbreads, to roast, 104. 

Syllabub or whipt cream, 3?S 

Syllabub, (country,) 319. 

Shrewsbury cake, 433. 

Tamarind water, 417. 

Tapioca, 412. 

Tarragon vinegar, 179. 

Tea, to make, 388. 

Terrapins, 66. 

Thieves' yinegar, 424. 

Toast and water, 417. 

Tomdias, to bake, 200. 

Tomata catchup, .177. 

TOmihas, to keep, 437. 

Tomadi^, ito pickle, 223. 

Tomatas, to stew, 200. 

Tomata soy, 224. 

Tongue, (salted or pickled,) tCi h\il, 

89. 
Tongue, (smoked,) to boil, 80. 
Trifle, 319. 
Tripe, to boil, 86. 
Tripe, to fry, 87. 
Tripe and oysters, 87. 
Trout, to boil, 64. 
Troul,to£ry,(§3. 
Tyrkey,^to boil, 166. 
Turkey, to roast, 164. 
Turkish sherbet, 408. 
Turnipa, to boil, 189. 

Veal, (breast of,) to stew, 9d. 
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Veal, (breast of,} to roaat, 94. 
Veal cutlets, 97. 
Veal, (fillet of,) to stew, 196. 
"^1, (fillet of,) to roast, 94. 
Veal, (knuckle of,} to stew, 96. 
Veal, (loin of,) to roast^ 93. 
Veal, (mioced,) 98. 
Veal patties, 99. 
Veal pie, 99. 
Veal soup, 21. 
Veal soup, (rich,) 21. 
Veal steaks, 98. 
Veal or chicken tea, 414. 
Vegetable soup, 416. 
Venison hams, 136. 
"Venison, (cold,) to hash, 134. 
Venison pasty, 135. 
Venison, to roast, 133. 
Venison soup, 28. 
Veni&on steaks, 135. 
Vermicelli souf. , 25. 
Vinegar (cider,) 409. 
Vinegar, (sugar,) 410. •■ 

Vinegar, (white,) 409. ^ 

Violet perfume, 429. 



/ 



Wafer eakes, 357. 
Waffles, 359. 
Walnut catchup, 175. 
Walnuts, pickled black, 219. 
Walnuts, pickled green, 221. 
Walnuts, pickled whke, 220. 
Warm slaw, 226. 
Warts, remedy for, 421. 
Washington cake, 347. 
Watermelon rind, to presenre, 237. 
Water souchy, 41. 
Welsh rabbit, 387. 
White soup, (rich,) 2§. 
Wine jelly, 406. »• 
Wine sauce, 169. 
Wine whej', 415. 
Wonders or cruUeiy, 357. 
Woodcocks, to roast, 159. 

Yam pudding, 289. 
Yeast, (bakers',) 379. 
Yeast, (bran,) 378. 
Yejist, (common,) 377, 
Yeast, (patent,) 435. 
Yeast, (pumpkin,) 378. 



ADDITIONAL RECEIPTS. 



Almond bread, 448. 

Almond paste, 430. 

Apple dumplings, (baked,) 443. 

Apple eompote, 455. ' 

Apple rice pudding, 443. 

Batter pudding, 440. ' 

Blood, to stop, 422. 

Charlotte Polonaise, 454. 

Charlotte Russe, 452. 

Cherry corSial, 451. 

Cider cake, (pf^in,) 445. » 

Cream cheese, 447. 

Cucumbers, (preserved,) 4^. 

Custard cakes, 448. 

Frozen custard, 450. 

Giblet soup, 438. 

Green pea soup, ( French,] 438. 

Green ointment, 422. 

Gumbo, 439. 



Gumbo soup, 432. 
Ham omelet, 439. 
Hoe cake, 445. 
"Honey ginger cake, 449. 
Ice crean^, (common,) 451. 
Indian loaf cake, 444. 
Lemon drops. 366. 
Milk toast, 446. 
Peach leather, 2*111. 
Peach mangoes, ^0. 
Pearlash, to keep, 430. 
Peppermint drops, 366. 
Pink champagne jelly, 452 
Potatajreast, 446. 
Rock cake, 449. 
• Tennessee muffins, 445. 
Tomatas, (broUed,) 441 
Tomata honey, 441. 
Tomatas, (preserved,) 441. 
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